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FIRST REPORT 



DEPARTMENT OF PRACTICAL ART. 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EDWARD CARDWELL, M J., 
PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE. 

Department of Practical Art, Report of 

Sir, Marlborough House, 1 January 1853. General 

1. In fulfilment of the intention which thet^de^ 
Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade — 
upon organizing this Department expressed of 
causing a Report to be prepared of its proceedings 
to the termination of the past year, in order that it '' 
might be presented to Parliament, I have the 
honour, as General Superintendent, to submit to 
you a summary of those proceedings which have 
taken place under the directions of the Board of 
Trade, during the period from the commencement 
of the Department in February 1852 until the close 
of that year. The present forms the first of the 
series of annual reports, which will in future com- 
prehend the proceedings of the Department for a 
whole calendar year. 

2. The necessity of reconsidering the system, and Formation 
the working of the Schools of Design throughout partmenr 
the country, and the reasons which induced the^.o^gam- 
Board of Trade to recommend to the Lords Com- ^e schools 
missioners of Her Majesty's Treasury the formation ^^ design, 
of this Department, are stated in a letter to the Trea 
sury, dated 29th January 1852, (see Appendix VI. 
p. 297,) which was submitted to Parliament, with the 
estimates for the year 1852-3. A letter was addressed 
by the Superintendents of the Department to the Pre- 
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2 First Report of the 

Report of sident of the Board of Trade, recommending certain 
Sup^rS. principles to be adopted in the future management, 
tendent which it is unuccessary to reprint in this Report, as it 
accompanied the estimates which Parliament was 
pleased to vote for the service of that year. In the 
views developed in that letter the Board of Trade 
expressed a general agreement. 
Objects of 3. The proposed objects of the Department were 
ment^^*^ classcd uudcr the respective divisions of— 1st, General 
Elementary Instruction-in Art, as a branch of national 
education among all classes of the community, with 
the view of laying the foxmdation for correct judg- 
ment, both in the consumer and the producer of manu- 
factures ; 2d, Advanced Instruction in Art, with 
the view to its special cultivation ; and lastly, the 
Application of the Principles of Technical Art to the 
improvement of manufactures, together with the esta- 
blishment of Museums, by which all classes might 
be induced to investigate those common principles of 
taste, which may be traced in the works of excel- 
lence of all ages. It was submitted that the leading 
principle of the future management should be the 
endeavour to make the Department as far as prac- 
Seif-sup. ticable self-supporting in all its branches, and that 
p^Sie. ^^^ ultimate success as a permanent institution should 
rest chiefly upon the voluntary support which the 
public gave to it. 
Order of 4. In the first division, having reference to the pro- 
the Report, motion of an Elementary Knowledge of Form and 
mentaiy Colour as a part of national education, the system 
instruction. y^\[\ \^q conductcd wholly by local agency, the De- 
Schoois of partment merely assisting in the initiative. In the 
^* second, being the management of Local Schools of 

Practical Art (heretofore called Schools of Design), 
the action is principally local, subject, in respect only 
of the character of the instruction, to the control of the 
Department, so long as it contributes directly towards 
Technical the cxpeuses ; whilst in the last, namely, the Tech- 
instruction. ^j^^j Instruction which the Department is directly 
responsible for affording, the operations are conducted 
entirely by the Department, without the intervention 
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Department qf Practical Art. 8 

of any local or other authority in the management. Kqwrt of 
And imder these three sections, with a fourth relating ^|^. 
to points of General Administration, I proceed to re- tendent 
port seriatim the proceedings which have taken place. 

5. As the Department has been formed only a few Oigwuia- 
months, the work hitherto has been necessarily one of ^°^. 
organization, and of an experimental character, which 
must continue to attach to it for a considerable period ; 

for it can only be by careful watching and experience, 
gained through some inevitable mistakes, that it will 
be possible to devise any system of instruction accept- 
able to all the interests which it is the duty of the 
Department to consult, — the interests of all ages, 
from the child to the adult, and of all classes, and 
affecting innumerable relations between the artizan, 
the manufacturer, and the consumer, in all the di- 
versities of what is called taste, influenced by the state 
of their knowledge, ignorance, or prejudice. It would 
be premature to report that any one part of the new 
system is yet in satisfactory working order. The 
necessary staff of the Department is not yet settled ; ^"t pa^s 
and even in the cases of Elementary Instruction and Ij^ 
the Museum of Manufactures, which will bear thus ^^J^^^ 
early the test of the self-supporting principle, the porting"^ 
arrangements are very far from being complete. principle. 

I. — ^Elementary Instruction in Form and Colour 
AS PART OF National Education. 

6. Before the formation of this Department, the Element- 
Board of Trade had entered into communication with J^^^^^^ 
the Committee of Council for Education, and had 
offered to admit gratuitously to the Schools of Design 

the masters or teachers of schools under the superin- 
tendence of the Committee of Council on Education ; 
and supplies of elementary works on drawing, to be 
distributed at discretion, had been placed at the dis- 
posal of the masters of the Schools of Design. A 
sum of 200/., to provide examples, was devoted to 
the purpose in 1851 and 1852. The extent to which 
this offer was accepted and carried into action during 
the year 1852 is shown by the reports from the Local 

B 2 
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4 First Report of the 

Beportof Schools. In Belfast, Birmingham, Cork, Coventry, 

Supe^- Leeds, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Norwich, Nottingham, 

tendent the Pottcries, Sheffield, and Yojk, the system was 

Systra^be- partially in operation ; whilst in Dublin, Glasgow, 

fore 1852. Limcrick, Macclesfield, Manchester, Paisley, and 

Stourbridge, little or nothing is reported as having 

been accomplished. (Appendix III. pp. l6l-3.) 

impeiv 7. This system, as a national one, was open to 

system! ^^ some objections. It could come into operation only 

in those few places where Schools of Design happened 

to be located. It was optional on the part of masters 

and teachers to attend the Schools of Design ; also 

on the part of the committees of those schools to 

adopt the plan, or not. The gratuitous distribution of 

the examples at the discretion of the master by no 

means implied that the schools receiving them really 

valued or preserved them. Moreover, the examples 

themselves, although valuable and useful in certain 

cases, were inadequate to the object in view, and less 

applicable to very elementary teaching than it was 

desirable they should be. 

8. Under these circumstances, it became indispen- 
sable to devise a plan which should be free from 
these objections, and not leave the results so much 
Production to accideuts. It was necessary, in the first place, to 
exampks! providc Suitable examples for teaching the elements 
of form and colour. By means of existing models 
and publications, and by encouraging the production 
of others, the Art Superintendent has formed a series of 
three collections, which are specified in the Appen- 
dix. (Appendix II. p. 71«) Some of the examples 
to complete these coUectiqns are even still in pre- 
paration. They have been divided into three por- 
tions, according to the stages of instruction ; and 
with the view of meeting the pecuniary circum- 
stances of all schools, even the poorest. The gratuitous 
distribution through the agency of the Schools of 
Design, and according to the discretion of the mas- 
ters, has been superseded ; and the Board of Trade 
passed a Minute (Appendix II. p. 71), by which 
the privilege was conferred on all public schools 
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Department of Practical Art. 6 

throughout the United Kingdom of bein^- able to which ma^ 
obtain specimens of examples reconomaended for teach- ^^^ 
ing drawing, upon the condition that the applicants tchoob at 
were willing to pay half the prime cost of them. So ^^^ 
that any school willing to subscribe 1/. may now 
obtain examples to the extent of 2/., and this principle 
will be carried out so far as the Parliamentary grant 
permits it to be done. 

9. The present incomplete organization of the 
Department has made it necessary that such appli- 
cations for examples should rather be restrained 
than encouraged. Merely to show how extensively 
this privilege of being able to purchase suitable exam- 
ples seems likely to be appreciated, schools in the 
following counties may be mentioned as having pur- 
chased examples at half their prime cost. In Berk-^*«°*?^ 
shire (Wooburn, Windsor). In Cheshire (Chester), tion^^ 
In Gloucestershire (Gloucester, Bristol). In Lan- 
cashire (Bolton-le-Moors). In Lincolnshire ( Spald- 
ing). In Norfolk (Loddon). In Northumberland 
(AUenheads). In Surrey (Stockwell). In Wilts 
(Purton near Swindon). In Yorkshire (Bedale, 
Leeds). In Scotland (Aberdeen). Upwards of 

140 applications from other ; places, estimated to 
represent 350 schools, are now before the Depart- 
ment. (See Appendix II. p. 76) 

10. Having laid the foundations to enable the 
public to obtain examples, the next step taken has 
been to organize measures to facilitate the use of 
them. Some years must elapse before the masters in Power of 
public schools, as a general rule, will be able to teach ^^p^ 
elementary drawing with the same facility as they do 
writing, and to illustrate their teaching. Still expe- 
rience has shown that an intelligent teacher, although 
unable to draw himself, may acquire some useful 
power of directing others how to do so. Arrange- 
ments are in progress to assist teachers in acquinng 

this power, and learning how to use the examples. 
The office of a teacher's training master has been Teachers 
created, and Mr. J. C. Robinson, one of the niastersj^^^ 
of the Schools of Design, who had distinguished him- pointed. 
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Report of self by instructing some of the most advanced stu- 
Supe^. dents, has been appointed to this office. A class of 
tendent school mastCFs and mistresses and pupil teachers 
ciasTfor nic^t on Saturdays at Marlborough House, for the 
school- purpose of learning the course of elementary in- 
^^^ struction^ recoinmended by the Department, and 
although the class has only met four times, it num- 
bers seventy persons of both sexes. 

11. Where it would be impossible on account of 
distance, that the teachers of those public schools 
which have procured the examples and models, should 
attend at Marlborough House, arrangements are being 
reaching made to enable a trained master to visit a group of 
ichookr^ them for a few days, and demonstrate both to the 
teachers and the pupils the mode of using the exam- 
ples. Of course, this moderate amount of aid can 
only be regarded as being better than nothing. It 
will be adopted only where the local circumstances 
of a district will not enable it to have the services 
of a specially appointed master, and must altogether 
be viewed as a temporary expedient until the teachers 
of the public schools have themselves acquired the 
power of imparting a knowledge of drawing. 
Training 12. Mcasurcs to assist them to do so are nowimder 
uMCT^in- ^^ joint consideration of the Committee of Council 
spection of on Educatiou and the Board of Trade ; and both au- 
on^^S-^ thorities concur in thinking that the various Training 
tion should Schools for mastcrs and mistresses, which are under 
be taught, iijgpectiou, are the points at which the most effectual 
impetus can be given to the promotion of the object 
in view (see Appendix'II., p. 81 ). The Committee of 
Council on Education " contemplate it, as one of the 
results to follow in time, that evidence of a certain 
proficiency in drawing should be afforded by each 
student on account of whose examination the Training 
School receives ''a grant ; and their Lordships would 
expect each Training School, desirous of receiving 
Queen-s scholars, to make adequate provision for 
imparting this branch of instruction. 

" In like manner my Lords might, sooner or later, 
regard it as improper to sanction the apprenticeship 
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Department of Practical Art. 7 

of pupil teachers to masters or mistresses who had Report of 
neglected to profit by the means, now about to be 2^^. 
made generally available, for acquiring a practical tendimt. 
knowledge of elementary drawing. And they proceed 
to confirm the views which the Board of Trade have 
fiequently announced, of the importance of drawing 
to all classes and in all relations of life. 

" My Lords would, however, be most careful not i>eimea- 



tion of 



not 



to enforce any requirements of this nature, until ^' 

ample time had been allowed for making the necessary «^ •ccom- 
provision to meet them. They desire, however, Sllt^^!^^ 
emphaticallv to record their opinion, that the power »"t 
of accurately delineating the forms of objects, ought 
no longer to be regarded as an accomplishment only, 
or the result of some rare natural aptitude, but as 
an essential part of education. The training and 
discipline which are afforded by the process of learning 
to drawisystematicaUy, and the value of the power 
when acquired, have been forcibly and truly stated.** 

Distinct Elementary Schools of Art, 

13. These institutions, which are in process ofDistmct 
being formed generally throughout the United King- ^J^^J*^ 
dom, will probably constitute for some time the most 
direct means of making elementary instruction in 
form and colour a part of national education. The 
Schools of Design have hitherto been the agents for 
supplying this instruction ; and at the period when 
the Department was organized several applications 
were before the Board of Trade for the establishment 
of Schools of Design at Leicester, Wolverhampton, 
Waterford, Newcastle-under-Lyne, &c. But the 
Board hesitated to act upon them, and intimated, 
(Appendix VI. p. 298,) " that it might be proper consider- 
to concentrate the assistance rendered by the Govern- *^^o^^" 
ment in the establishment of either one or a very for mo^re 
few schools in which only pupils may be admitted ^^^ ^^ 
who have already acquired the rudiments of artistic postponed. 
education, and have evinced their aptitude for its 
further advancement, leaving it to local exertion to 
provide this elementary instruction." 

Digitized by LjOOQIC 



8 First Report of the 

Beport of 14. And the Superintendents thought it their duty 
Su]^^- to submit that the number of Schools of Design had 
tendent reached its extreme limits, and that when additional 
Additional schools wcre required they should be the result of 
schools local efforts and of a local sense of their value de- 
the^^^ pending much less than heretofore on the general 
of local taxation for pecuniary assistance. They recom- 
efforts. mended that before any attempt was made to found 
in any locality a school for affording advanced in- 
struction in art, it should first be proved that the 
place has been able to establish successfully an 
elementary school or classes for elementary drawing. 
Eiemen- 15. At the orfgin of the Schools of Design it had 
S<^on been assumed that it was only necessary to found a 
necessary school, and that a suflScient public would be forth- 
fonSSng a coming to appreciate and support it at least to the 
school of extent of half its cost. Half the cost, or an equi- 
valent to the Government grant, was guaranteed by 
the locality for three years ; but the result has shown 
that very few localities have kept the engagement, 
and in many places it has been proved that the more 
the Government aided, the less the locality did for 
itself. It therefore became necessary to change the 
system, unless art was to be taught only as a cha- 
rity ; and the Board of Trade resolved, not indeed 
to discourage any local desires for art education, but 
New prin- to mcasurc the expression of them by the local acts, 
adopted. ^ ^^^^ performances rather than promises as the 
grounds for rendering assistance, and to endeavour 
to establish a self-acting system. Therefore principles 
were adopted by which every locality was enabled 
by its own acts to acquire the right to have instruc- 
tion in art, whether or not its application should 
happen to be able to be backed by the advocacy of a 
parliamentary representative. Experience had proved 
the necessity of first educating a constituency to be 
qualified to enter the schools before a large cost was 
incurred ; and, step by step, the following system has 
been matured by the several decisions of the Board 
of Trade. 
Preiimi- ig. If a locality desire to have a distinct school 
h^rTer of elementary art, the first condition required is, that 
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three existing local public schools must be willing tabUihing 
that the whole of their scholars (both boys and girls) o/Sl^ 
should receive at least one lesson in drawing during 
the week, and each school must pay to the master ExMtmg 
attending not less than 5/. a year for such instruc- mart firet 
tion. Each of these schools must provide at half^^^^t 
the prime cost, copies and models, &c. according '^°^' 
to their means. These arrangements ensure that 
considerable numbers will be taught drawing in 
return for the Government aid. The premises forPremwegat 
the distinct school must be provided and supported JJ^^^ 
at the cost of the locality, and this being done, the 
Department will provide casts, models, and one set 
of examples at hdf the prime cost, which is about Examples. 
35/. for a distinct school of art. A committee of 
management must engage to establish mid-day classes 
at one rate of fees, and evenmg classes at a lower rate, 
but not less than 6rf. a week, and agree to pay the 
master half the proceeds of the fees. The details 
of the mode of proceeding are stated fully in the 
Appendix, (Appendix II. E. p. 63.) When these pre- 
limmaries are all arranged, the Board of Trade Appoint- 
appoints a qualified master who has been specially ^^jf 
trained, and guarantees him an income of 70/. for 
the first year, in case the fees do not reach that 
amount. 

17. The first school established upon this newwaterford 
system was at Waterford in Ireland, which com-^^^^ 
menced its operation in October 1852. At the same 
period a School of Design, rather upon the old than 
the new system, was founded at Limerick, which had 
been promised a School of Design before the Depart- 
ment was formed. Waterford paid half the cost of 
all its examples furnished to the school, and will 
receive only 50/. in aid for the first year, which is 
to be reduced in the next. Limerick received its contrasted 
outfit of examples without cost, and was secured ^^^^®" 
150/. a year. Waterford, with its population of 
29,000 persons, has established a school of 130 stu- 
dents, or 1 student in about 224 persons of its popu- 
lation. Each student pays an average of 25^. per 
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Keport of annum. The cost to the Government will have been 

s^^t^' about 100/., or 15^. per student, for the first year. 

tendent Limerfck, with 53,400 inhabitants, has a school of 

158 students, or 1 student in about 330 persons, each 

student paying an average of 23*. per annum, but the 

cost to the Government will have been about 250/., 

or 1/. lis. per student, for the first year. The scale 

Chester, of the instruction is the same in both cases. Chestet 

has also been supplied with a master, and the system 

is already self-supporti/ig there, so that the guarantee 

of an income of 70/. for the. first year is rendered 

unnecessary. The Rev. A. Rigg, principal of the 

Diocesan Training School, reports that upwards of 700 

persons will shortly be learning drawing in Chester. 

18. The following places have complied with the 
requisite conditions, and are waiting the appointment 
of masters, who will be supplied as quickly as they 
can be properly trained : Hereford, Burslem, Dudley, 
Swansea, Warrington, Carmarthen, Llanelly, and 
Aberdeen. Among the 140 applications for assist- 
ance, at least 50 places appear to be endeavouring to 
comply with the requisite conditions for having a 
distinct school of art. 
Summary IQ. The' following is a brief summary of the ar- 
men^r^ raugcmcnts already in progress for causing elemen- 
causing tary knowledge of form and colour to become a part 
^^^. of national education. Any public school may obtain 
ing to be the collcction of the first elementary copies and ex- 
Satio^ amples, by contributing 27^., and a complete series 
EducatioiL for 7/. 17^., whilst this cost is being progressively 
reduced. Schoolmasters and teachers are being 
taught how to use the examples, and trained to teacn 
elementary drawing. Trained drawing masters are 
appointed to visit and teach in public schools to all 
the scholars, and distinct schools are formed where 
adults in the mid-day and evening may acquire ^rt 
^stern of education on payment of very moderate fees. The 
^' actual system of instruction recommended is described 
by Mr. Redgrave. (Appendix I. p. 49.) 
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II. Local Schools of the Department. Late G«!mi 
Schools of Design. Superm- 

tendent. 

20. The preparation for Elementary Instruction, ^^^7" 
the establishment of the Museum, and the organiza- Brmch 
tion of other branches of the Department, have^*^^^'* 
engrossed so much of the time and attention of the 
Superintendents, that they have been prevented from 
doing more than prepare for a systematic reform of 

the Schools of Design, of which twenty were in opera- 
tion when this Department was formed. They were 
established at the following places, and now receive the 
Parliamentary grants respectively named, — Belfast 
600/., Birmingham 600/., Cork 500/., Coventry 200/., 
Dublin 500/., Glasgow 600/., Hanley 300/., Leeds 200/., 
Macclesfield 300/., Manchester 600/-, Newcastle 150/,, 
Norwich 150/., Nottingham 450/., Paisley 400/., 
Sheffield 600/., Spitalfields 450/., Stoke 300/., Stour- 
bridge 150/., Worcester 150/., YcM-k 150/. A promise 
having been given that Limerick should have a 
School of Design, one has been established as the 
last of the series, with a grant of 150/. a year. 

21. The attention of the Board of Trade early Fmandai 
in 1852 was called to the financial position of each g^^^*^* 
school, and to the strange contrasts which each 
school presented in the cost of the instruction of 

its students, although the system was the same in 
all schools. A table was prepared showing the state 
of each school for the year ending June 1851, and 
published with the estimates of 1852. And the 
principal facts were set forth asfoUows in the letter 
of the Superintendents: 

" The attendance of the students affords the best evidence of the 
use which the public make of the schools, and of the estimation 
in which they are held in their respective localitieg. The results 
of the i^iendance, as indicated by the amount of the fees received, 
are very different in different places ; thus, each student at York 
contributes annually an average of 1/. 4*., whilst the Grovernment 
contributes 2L Ss. 5d, j at Newcastle-upon-Tyne the student con- 
tributes 1/. 3*., and the Government 1/. 135. Sd. In both places 
the Government grant is only 150/. per annum. At Paisley, 
where the Government grant is 400/. per annum, the average 
annual payment of each of the sixty-four students is 19*. 11 5., 
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Bepart of whilst the Government contributes 6/^ 5«., and each student costs 

6en«na the school upwards of 8^. Z$.\\d. The average period of attendance 

Saperm- would be shown by the average rate of contribution, if there were 

^^° ^^^ no disturbing elements. At Birmingham the students, costing 

21, 6s. \ld, each, appear to contribute only As, 9d, each, because 

a considerable number attended by virtue of a free presentation ; 

at Coventry the students cost 21, 2s, 7d,, and appear to. have 

contributed only 2*. 4d, each, because numbers attend from the 

free schools without paying individually ; at Spitalfields the student 

costs nearly 21, I6s, 6rf, and contributes nearly 85. 2d. 

" It must be remarked, that in 14 out of 17 provincial schools, 
the local subscriptions do not equal the amount of the Government 
grant, although it was upon this condition that the local schools 
have been founded. In nine schools even the local contributions 
and the fees together do not equal the Government grant. Taking 
all the provincial schools, the Government contributes 6,850/., 
exclusive of cost of lectures, examples, and management ; whilst 
the localities subscribe only 3,447/., and even including the fees, 
contribute only 5,431/. At Newcastle, Norwich, and York, where 
the pecuniary aid from the Government is on the lowest scale, 
the contributions from these localities are proportionably the 
highest. The total cost of the art-education per student varies 
from 21, 2s. 7d, a year in Coventry, to 10/. 1 1*. 2d, in Leeds. The 
average cost in the provincial schools is 4/. 6s, 5c/., and in the 
metropolitan school 8/. 125. ; a cost considerably higher than 
students pay in most private establishments for instruction in 
several kinds of drawing. 

"These results, now for the first time, we believe, brought 
together, present features so various, that a close examination 
into the state of each school at a future time appears to be neces- 
sary, not only to reconcile them with any system of management, 
but to deduce those facts which may be useful in enabling other 
localities to establish schools upon a Satisfactory basis." 

22. The importance of this tabular statement was 
felt to be so great that the Board directed others to 
be prepared, which should exhibit the progress of 
every school from its formation to the present time. 
This has been done, and will be round in the 
Appendix. (See Appendix III. p. 195.) 
Financial 23. The following table has been compiled from 
poMtion in ^jj^ information returned by the schools. It presents 
a summary of the cost of each local school for the 
year ending 1852, and the number of students re- 
ported as belonging to each school. 
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Annual 24. Hithcrto it had been the practice to cause 
Reports. j-^pQ^g ^^ \^^ made on the local schools by an officer 
of the Board of Trade ; and although it may still be 
desirable to have special inquiries made, the Board 
felt that the responsibility of making- a full and 
systematic statement of the facts of each school 
ought to rest wholly with the Committees of Manage- 
ment, and accordingly a form of annual report 
(Appendix III. p. 89) was prepared, and each school 
required to fill it up, which has been done with great 
readiness by the majority of the schools. The re- 
sults will be found in the Appendix (III. p. 94, &c.), 
each section of the returns irom the various schools 
being placed in juxtaposition. 
Contrasts 25. The information )by means of the financial 
menT*^ Statements and these reports thus brought together 
for the first time in the history of the schools, and 
the contrasts of management presented by them, will 
afford materials out of which it may be hoped that 
an improved and more self-supporting system may 
hereafter be organized. And 1 feel bound to add 
that I have met universally among all the local 
committees I have visited the utmost readiness 
and desire to assist in accomplishing this desirable 
result. 
Inventories 26. Durfug the year the local schools have been 
ampLes. requested to perfect their inventories of casts, books, 
and examples, and to cause the same to be stamped 
or marked as the property of the Department, and 
for this purpose stamps have been prepared and one 
sent to each school. The following schools have 
reported that this work has been done : Belfast, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Limerick, Macclesfield, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Nottingham, Paisley, Stour- 
bridge, Worcester. In future, instead of presenting 
the schools gratuitously with supplies of examples, 
specimens only will be furnished by the Department 
to each, and the schools will supply themselves by 
paying half the prime cost of the models, casts, and 
examples which they require. No reports on the ex- 
amples have yet been received from Spitalfields, Cork, 
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Coventry, Dublin, Huddersfiekl, Leeds, Norwich, Repo" <rf 
Stoke and Hanley, Sheffield and York. g^. 

27. The general course of instruction in the schools tendent 
is divided into twenty-three stages, and an exhibition comTof 
of specimens illustrating the nature of the exercises wwtruc- 
in each stage is calculated to enforce the necessity of ^^ 
perseverance, and to prove that a competent power 

of representing objects can be obtained only by con- 
tinued labour. It is a common mistake to imagine 
that drawing and painting may be learnt in a few 
lessons, but this error is at once corrected by such 
an exhibition which each school has been requested 
to make. Suitable labels for the stages have been 
prepared by the Department and sent to each school, 
and most of them nave reported that the work has 
been done. (Appendix III. p. 85.) 

28. Inconveniences in the transaction of business v»ctd<««. 
having been experienced from the varieties of practice 
which existed throughout the schools in reference to 

their vacations, the Board requested the conmiittees 
to make the local practice uniform in this respect, 
and to hold the Midsummer vacation between 15th 
July and Slst August, and several of the schools 
have reported that they have made arrangements 
accordingly. (See Appendix III. p. II6.) 

Another object which the Board had in view in 
this change was to enable the schools to avail them- 
selves of the means of borrowing articles from the 
Museum between 15th July and 15th September, and 
exhibit them so as not to interfere with the studies 
in the schools. (Appendix III. p. 88.) 

29. Encouragement has been given to meritorious Training 
students in the local schools by enabling them to^^*^"- 
enter the training class for masters, and to hold 
scholarships in London. (See p. 41, and App. III. 

pp. 86, 87.) 

30. The spontaneous publication by the local ^?<^ 
committee of Macclesfield of a printed catalogue of 
the Casts of Art in the school afforded an oppor- 
tunity to the Board of Trade to declare its satisfac- 
tion at the proceeding, &c., and to announce the 
wish to encourage and assist but not supersede local 
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Eeport of eflPorts in promoting Art Education among the people 
Supe^- by means of Museums and Collections of Works of 
tendent Art ( App. III. p. 88.), and by a subsequent minute 
the Board declared that local committees should have 
the privilege of obtaining at half the prime cost 
duplicates of any articles which may have been 
bought for the Central Museum of the Department. 
(Appendix V. p.289.) 
Annual ex- 31. The annual examinations of the works of the 
wminatbns studcnts, and the establishment of scholarships to 
be held by local students forming parts of the general 
arrangements common to all schools, metropolitan 
and local, will be noticed hereafter under the section 
of " General Administration." (See p. 41, and Ap- 
pendix VI. pp.300. 341.) 
Eiemen- 32. Preliminary inquiries have been instituted into 
ten^teac - ^j^^ means of connecting a system of elementary 
teaching with the existing local schools of art. It 
is obvious that their efficiency in this respect 
must not be permitted to be less than that of 
Elementary Schools of Art, which are far less sup- 
ported by Parliamentary grants, and accordingly 
I have lately visited the committees of Manchester, 
Sheffield, Birmingham, Macclesfield, Leeds, Not- 
tingham, and the Potteries, and found entire wil- 
lingness on their parts to enter upon the subject. 
It may be confidently hoped that the Schools of Prac- 
tical Art will become in their respective localities 
effective centres for affording elementary instruction 
in addition to advanced education in Art. 

The Metropolitan Schools for Male Students at 
Somerset House and Westminster^ and for Female . 
Students at 37, Gower Street. 

Metropoii- 33. At the formation of the Department the state 

?^o^^^-^^^ of these schools demanded immediate attention, and 

nized. a memorandum was prepared on the subject and 

submitted to the Board of Trade (App. IV. p. 203), 

the recommendations of which have been carried 

into effect as respects the school at Somerset House. 

One au- The principal changes made have been the substitu- 

thonty. ^j^j^ ^^ ^^^ authority for three several authorities, 
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and the makiqg the head master reeponsiUe for the rcj^qi 
whole school in all its departments. The character of ^J^]^ 
his duties are detailed elsewhere. (Am. YI. p. 343.) teodmL 
A more simple division of the duties or the assistant 
masters has been obtained, and an improved discipline impfoy^ad 
established tliroughout the school in every respect. ^**^^^*™^ 
These changes are described fully in Mr. Burchett's 
re^wrt, which will be found to present satisfactory 
details, prepared with care and miuuteness, of the 
improving working of the school. ( App. IV. p. 207.) 

34. On the one hand, the students have derived 
the advantage of more precise instruction, and have 
proved their willingness to pay an increased, although 
still inadequate, price for it ; and on the other, the 
expenses of the school have been considerably de- 
creased. The average number of students on the increMe in 
books for the six months ending 31st December J^S^^ 
1851 was 387, including the classes for artistic 
anatomy and architectural construction; whilst ex- 
cluding these two classes, for the last six months 

they have been 642. Including a class for elemen- 
tary instruction as a branch of Somerset House 
which has been established at Westminster, num- 
bering 85, there is a total of 727 students. The cost 9^^, 
of the salaries, consisting of a fixed payment and share 
in the fees, paid for instruction (excluding cost of 
management) for seven mouths of 1852 was 732/., for 
the instruction of 7^7 students. Of this sum the 
Government contributed 507/., whilst the voluntary 
contributions of the students amounted to 230/. 

35. The class for training masters has been esta- rraining 
blished at Somerset House, which had been a want ^***®^ 
long felt in the schools. It has been the means 
already of furnishing several good masters. 

Female School at 37, Gower Street. 

36. The female school was removed from premises Metropoii- 
in the Strand, opposite Somerset House, in January sSitoL*^^ 
1852, and re-opened at 37, Gower Street, in Fe- 
bruary, and when the Department was formed con- 
sisted of eighty-five students. Upon the resignation 
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Assistant of Mr. M^Iao, who had assisted the Superinteiid^nt^ 
^^ted ^^^' M*Ian, for several years, two ladies m>lding scho* 
appo n . ij^j^^jjpg^ jyjjgg Gtum and Miss West, were appointed 

assistants to the Superintendent. The discipline and 

arrangements of classes have been improved. A« 

^itrance fee has been established in order to check 

the practice of intermitting the studies, and the fee 

for advanced instruction has been raised above that 

Wooden- fyY elementary instruction. The special class for 

class re- wood cngraviug has been removed to Marlborough 

moved. Housc, and the general results of these changes are 

ittcrease in shown bv the attendance at the school. For the six 

4'na Oi5IAS 

months ending December 1851 the monthly average 
number of students was fifty-two, and the total fees^ 
26/. 8^., whilst for the corresponding period for De- 
cember 1852 the numbers have been 118, and the 
fees 74/. 14*. 

III. Technical Instruction. 

^^M d' ^^' Under this division I have to report the pro- 

instruct cccdings which have taken place in reference to the 

tion. establishment of Special Classes^ Lectures, the Jkfw- 

seum of Manufactures, the Collection of ornamental 

Casts, the Library, and Scholarships. 

38. Neither the end sought by these means of 
instruction nor even the means themselves can be 
viewed as novelties. It is merely the carrying them 
into systematic action which is new. All the mean& 
too in a greater or lesser degree have existed almost 
from the foundation of the School of Design, and the 
object they are intended to realize, namely, the im- 
provement in art applied to manufactures, was a 
professed national object even before the school was 
established seventeen years ago. 
Principles 39, In J 835 a Sclcct Committee of the House of 
esign. CQmn^Qug ^T^s appointed to " inquire into the best 
Procwses. means of extending a knowledge of the arts and of 
^ca-^ the principles of design among the people (especially 
tionofart. the manufacturing population) of the country.- 
This committee recommended the formation of an 
institution where "not theoretical instruction only. 
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but the direct practical aDplication of the arts tog^JJ^^ 
manufactures, ought to he deemed an essential s^wrin. 
element.** The l&hool of Design was accordingly tendMt 
established. The following passages from the several 
Reports of the Council of the School of Design show 
that the object for which it was founded has been 
ulways borne steadily in mind. In 1886 the Council peci«a- 
stated, "the object of the proposed school is to^^i^ 
afford the manufacturers an opportunity of acquiring m 1 836 
a competent knowledge of the fine arts as far as the 
same are connected with manufactures.** In 1842 i842. 
classes were proposed to be formed for " the study 
of the various processes of manufacture and the 
practice of design for individual branches of industry,** 
although little appears to have been can*ied into 
effect. In 1843 the Council declared, that "thpugb 
this school to a certain extent occupies common 
ground wilii ordinary drawing schools, it has beyond 
this a specific purpose, from which, in fact, it derives 
its name. It is termed a School of Design, not a 
School of Drawing ; nor is it a school for every kind 
of design, but for one kind only, viz., ornamental, to 
which accordingly all the exercises of the pupils, 
even from the commencement, must have a refer- 
ence.*' *' The acquisition of skill in drawing is only 
a preliminary step to the real business of the school, 
which is to teach the art of desiring ornament, both 
in respect of its general principles and its specific 
application to manufacture.** In 1847 the Council i847. 
announced that it was their " endeavour to devise 
and carry into effect a systen^tic and complete 
course of instruction which should embrace the 
tiieory and principles of ornamental design (including 
the history and explanation of the different styles), 
and the application of those principles to the various 
kinds of manufacture^ to the end that the power of 
making original designs may be acquired by the 
pupil, and may be exercised by him whilst in the 
school.** So that it is merely the duty of the new 
Department to endeavour to carry out more com- 
pletely and to give pmctical effect to these views. 

c 2 
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oSa^ Special Classes. — Technical Instruction. 

tendent 40. Special classes have been established at Marl- 
SpediT borough House to enable advanced students to 
classes at complete their studies in Artistic Anatomy, and enter 
^^ij upon Practical Construction, Wood Engraving (for 
Hoose. female students only), Painting on Porcelain, and De- 
corative Art in all kinds of Woven Fabrics and Paper 
Staining, and in Metals, Furniture, and Jewellery. 
Quaiifica- 41. The qualifications required of students before 
tiong for |.jjgy enter these classes, the fees of admission, and 

admission. _•' • t n • n tt i«.i 

the periods for meetmg, are fully stated m the 
Prospectus. (See Appendix VII. p. 380.) 
Artistic 42. The classes for Artistic Anatomy and Practical 
f^Pwc- Construction^ for the purpose of being more efficiently 
ticai Con- couductcd, wcrc rcmovcd from Somerset House, where 
struction. ^^^ want of room their operation was mixed up with 
the other branches of instruction. At the present 
time the drawing and modelling sections of the class 
for Artistic Anatomy are as full as the accommoda- 
tion will permit, whilst in the class for Practical Con- 
struction it has been necessary to refuse admission to 
applicants owing to the want of more room ; this, 
however, may be shortly expected to be provided 
when the necessary authority has been given by 
the Treasury to the Office of Public Works to 
supply the requisite fittings. In both these classes 
the fees have been raised considerably, but no dimi- 
nution in the number of students has taken place in 
consequence. On the contrary, the demands for 
instruction have increased. 
AVood En- 43. Considerable changes have been made in the 
ft^^es/^^ oaanagement of the class for Wood Engraving. 
Before these were effected, the class assembled only 
twice in the week as part of the female school at 
Gower Street, and the fees were 2s. a month. The 
class was in a languishing condition, with the aspect 
rather of a plaything than serious business ; and 
the question was considered by the Board of Trade 
wheUier the class should be abolished, or an attempt 
made to render it efficient. The latter course was 
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adopted. The class was removed to Marlborough B^ort or 
House. Instead of meeting twice a week for two ^^|^. 
hours each occasion, it was appointed to meet daily tendmit 
for three hours, with the pnvilege of remaining at 
woA six hours. The fees were raised from 2*. to 
10s. a month, and a rule was made that no student 
should be permitted to enter for a shorter period 
than three months. A higher artistic qualification 
for admission has been demanded. Every one must 
demonstrate their ability to draw on the wood the 
works which they are called upon to engrave; for 
it is a remarkable fact that a very small proportion 
of the present wood engravers are able to draw at 
all; and it is evident that an engraver cannot 
thoroughly understand how to render lines correctlv 
witb his graver who cannot make them first with his 
pencil. One of .the most eminent engravers in 
modem times, Mr. John Thompson, has been ap- 
pointed to direct the operations of the class. The 
results thus far have been most satisfactory. The 
class met in Marlborough House for the first time 
in September. The numbers have increased from 
five to nine. And the pupils, instead of practising 
twice a week for two hours, now meet d[aily, and 
remain voluntarily at work for six and seven hours, 
and their progress is commensurate with their exer- 
tions. Some of the earliest fruits of their work 
will be shown in the official catalogue of Ornamental 
Casts which is in preparation by Mr. Womum. 

44. The class lor Painting on Porcelain has com- planting 
menced its operations, which have been retarded for^.?^ 
want of proper colours. Delay m the commencement 
was occasioned by the necessary preparations of the 
kilns, two small ones for firing the paintings having 
been erected in a wash-house of the premises. At 
the present time there are hardly four painters on 
porcelain in this country who are able to execute 
artistically figure and landscape subjects, and English 
porcelain painters are admittedly behind the French 
and German in this respect. But there appears to 
be no want of painters of flowers according to the 
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Heport of Conventional styles used in pottery. The attention 
Sq"^^- *^^ practice of the students are directed therefore 
tendent to figure and landscape painting. Her Majesty the 
— Queen has been graciously pleased to allow several 
pictures from Hampton Court Palace to be borrowed 
fbr the use of the students in this class, as well as 
a magnificent selection of Sevres porcelain from Buck- 
ingham Palace. His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
has lent some fine specimens of modem German 
paintings on porcelain, and Mr. Sheepshanks has 
allowed some examples of modem art by Sir ]&• 
Landseer and Etty to be borrowed from his Gallery 
for the students to reproduce on porcelain. The 
next exhibition will show what it has been possible 
to do during a few months, and I submit that the 
result even thus early will prove that if there be a 
public which d^ires to have goo(J painting on por^ 
celain, there will be no great difficulty in training 
painters in this country to supply the demand. 
Met^ 45. Classes have been formed for acquiring the ktM)w- 
wJ^^a- ^^^^ of principles of ornamental art and applying them 
bri^r * in the practice of Metal Working of all kinds, Furrvir 
turey and Jewellery, and also for Surface Decoration, 
applied to Woven and other fabrics. It was for these 
special objects " the direct practical applicaticm of the 
arts to manufactures," as expressed by the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1835, that 
the Schools of Design were founded- As already 
mentioned, classes were established in 1842 ** for 
the study of the various processes of manufacture 
and the practice of design for individual branches of 
industry.*' A loom was purchased for Somerset Housei 
imd even ^a kiln erected. Mr. Dyce, who was the 
director of the school at that time, formed one or 
more classes, but they were subsequently abandoned. 
Difficulties 46. Having experience of the past, much caution 
Se^S has been, and must continue to be, exercised in con- 
ciasses. ductiug thcsc classcs, and the difficulties of esta- 
blishing tiliem require to be fully and fairly acknow- 
ledged. Among them may be stated the indifference 
and ignorance of the public, the discouragement 
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formerly giv&i to the adoiisskm to the Schools of bc^kmi <a, 
Design of any others but artizans, the want of ele- s^^- 
mentar^ knowled^ in the students, the yearning for tendent 
^* fine " in contradistinction to " decorative ** art among ^ 
the students, the pressure for employment which pre- 
vents continuous study, and induces artizans to leave 
the school with imperfect knowledge, the scepticism 
of the existence of the principies of art, and, lastly, the 
want of confidence on the part of manufacturers either 
that the training can be imparted, or that if imparted 
the results of it are wanted by the public. 

47. Before forming the classes above mentioned inqairiM 
I thought it right to make some preliminary in^^J^J^ 
quiries among the manufacturers of gold and silver taren in 
works, selectmg that branch of ornamental trade on ^^^ 
account of its direct connexion with decorative art, 

the large amount of skilled labour it employed, and 
the hi^ price of the productions- 

48. Upon the possibility of improving ornamental Foftn)i% 
<lesigns in the precious metals all are agreed. ^t^the 

Messrs. Garbahd, the Crown Jewellers, say, " All branches of "J^ ^ "*" 
the Fine Arts are susceptible of improvemient both as regards what '^^^ 
is termed High Art and Ornamental Art, which is perhaps the most 
'difficult to be attained to perfection, as it should combine the two 
branches, with the additi<mal difficulty of original design, the 
former being but a mere repetition of the human figure, for whicti 
A model to copy from may always be had* Respecting the finish- 
ii^^ for instance, the chasing, by better instruction, might be done 
with more artistic feeling ; but the cost of educating and main* 
^taining the sons of mechanics during the necessary time for study 
19 too costly, they are therefore put to earn what they can at an 
"^^y ^^9 9itii our trade being a very limited one, there are but 
few employers who care or even have it in their power to afford 
time for study and improvement to their apprentices . . • The great ; 

^awback to iniproy^nent is the greater demand for low-jHrioed 
articles, and the general ignorance of the public as regards Art.** • 

Messrs. Skith, Nicbo^son> and Co., of Duke Street Lincolp'^ 
Jnn, ^' consider that the ch^'racter of Ornamental Designs is suscep- j 

tible of much improvement, especially in the more useful articles 
of our manufactiire» in which greater purity and simplicity of 
-dfisign are tequired." 

]M&. C. F^. Hakoook, of Old Bond Street, " considers that Orna- 
mental Designs are ci^[>aUe of very great improvement, but at 
present with few exceptions (and for those we have to pay exor« 
bitantly high) exceedingly deficient in artistic taste and knowledge, 
and far behind the French, Crerman, and Balian schools." 
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Mr. J. €I«AT, of BtUher S^sare^ agrees '^tlutt tke desigoB for 
Ornamental Plate in England are susceptible of varj great improve- 
ment, as they are at present, in his opinion, of a very low standard 
of taste; the execution also might be much improved, though it is 
very much better than the designs.'' 

Messrs. Wheeler, silversmiths, of Clerkenwell, say, " There is 
decided room for improvement. At present we seldom find an 
English workman who understands a drawing when placed before 
him. Give him a good die that strikes the articles correctly, and 
he win put them together fast enough; or give him a ready made 
article to copy, and he will do so tolerably well, showing he has the 
elements of good and sound workmanship in him ; but place a draw- 
ing before him, and it is like talking to him in a strange language ^ 
he does not at all enter into the idea put before him, this arises 
from his never having learned to draw. On. the continent we 
believe all workmen learn to draw; wte have employed several 
foreigners, and never yet found one who did not well compreh^id 
a drawing at ^rst sight, and many of them draw and design them- 
selves, but where fliey do not, they work out another's drawing 
with a good deal of original taste and delicacy. Our trade is 
confined to the manufacture of goods for the middle classes, and 
our house has been engaged in the same 50 years. We feel the 
effect of foreign competition much more extensively than would 
the west end manufacturers, who work exclusively for the aristo- 
cracy. They can afford to give a remuneration for desigh and 
artists that draw to them all that is good in London, but the 
number they give employment to, as compared with the manufac- 
turers of our class of goods, is much more limited. Because w© 
are unable to compete with the French in taste and succession of 
novelties, we are quite shut out from the South American markets. 
For the same reasons as regards the German producers, we are 
now excluded from the United States market, which used to b6 a 
very large market We cannot say we have much faith in any 
efforts to improve the, existing race of mechanics, because few of 
them know how to draw, and men of 30 and 40 cannot and wiH 
not learn. If not intruding our opinion, we think it is to the 
apprentices that the most attention should be given; and here 
arises another difficulty ; working hours Bxe generally 9 A.M. to 
8 P.M., a system of drawing, modelling, and designing cannot be 
taught these young men without infringing on their masters^ 
time. This is a sacrifice on the part of the employer that we 
think many little masters in our trade would not submit to, and 
as it is not until the last year or two of an apprenticeship term 
that his services begin to remunerate for his previous training, we 
and those of our way of thinking, who had sacrificed some hours 
weekly to improve these worWen, would often be doing so for 
the benefit of a set of less liberalrminded employers, and it would 
tend to keep up the price of art workmanship, as we could only 
Tetain these men by giving them a much increased rate of wages 
in order to prevent another employer discharging the very men 
he had refused to educate and endeavouring to get ours. 
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- ^ Though foDy sensible of die genenJimp<^c7 of an J restnctionsBqK^ 
on trade, we reallj think it a matter of graTO consideration when GenenJ 
-^e success of all artistic manufactures in this oountrj depends on ^^JT 
an infusion of new life and talent in order to compete with our ^" ^ 
continental rivals, whether it should not* be made compulsory on 
manufacturers taking apprentices, to send them to the School of 
Design for such hours as the Grovemment may determine, reserving 
of course to the heads of the departments, as at present, the right 
to reject, after a certain probation, those that had no talent what- 
ever for drawing. Would not this in the end be really a benefit 
both to manufacturer and workmen ?** 

49. As to the probability that there would be a ^^^^ 
sufficient public to appreciate better art, and there- J^Swiurt! 
fore willing to pay for it, various difficulties are 
pointed out, and the following opinions have been 
received. 

Messrs. Gabrard say, — '^It is too much the practice to consider 
the intrinsic value of the material of which plate is composed of 
the greater importance . • • . In a great commercial 
and speculative country there are always opulent persons merging 
from vulgarity who think more of show than beauty. Such 
persons seldom go to first-rate shops, but to persons who are as 
Ignorant as themselves in all matters of taste. The illustrated 
newspapers give us weekly examples of incongruities got up in a 
cheap and vulgar style as presentation pieces of putte ; these 
examples are usually selected by country committees, who think 
they have done wisely by selecting the most for their money^ but, 
by many whom they are intended to honour, these mohstrosities 
are shortly consigned to some dark closet until they are sold by 
their representatives to be remelted.** 

Mr. G. Angell says, '^ I do not think there is a sufficient public 
able to appreciate better art and art-workmanship, if obtained, 
and who would be willing to pay an increase of price for the same 
if necessary. 1 believe the taste of the manufacturer is already 
very considerably in advance of the public, and feel assured that 
any increase of price will at once retard the sale with all but 
persons of cultivated taste." 

Messrs. Wathbrston and Brogdsn reply, " We fear there 
is not a sufficient public, but they are to be instructed by 
the Gk>vemment purchasing works of high art, and the public 
having free access thdr taste trould be elevated, and inferior 
models, bad arrangement of colours, ^., would offend, where at 
present, in too many instances, thev please • • • • The public 
must be instructed, and taste and judgment acquired before these 
results will follow." 

Mr. Gray is " frdly convinced that there is not a sufficient public 
to ap|H*eciate any improvement in art or workmanship, or who 
Would pay an increased price for them if obtained." He adds, "on 
the contrary, it is my decided opinion that for some years past the 
puUic have encouraged the cheapest^articles that could be pro- 
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eui^witliout ^njrefer^oe to their besutyor gpodjiea^ w<l I 
belieye there has in conaequence been, year by year, a continually^ 
increasing supply of inferior aiiicles to the exclusion of better 
ones. I still have no doubt thait the entire gross anciouAt <^ sales bait 
increased, and I know there is a small class of the higher branehea 
of society who, possessing a more refined taste» occasiiHi a oontmqal 
manufacture of beautiful and costly objects, but the general result 
is as above stated ;" and, '^ he is of opinion that any experin^^t to 
obtain better art and art workmanship in his business is noi 
worth attempting." 

50. Other manufacturers do not agree in this last 
opinicm of Mr. Gray's. . Mr. Angell on the contrary 

says, 

3fr. Angell. — "Yes, I think the experiment is worth attempting i 
but to make it remunerative, and consequently success^l, the 
taste of the consumer must be improved at the same time 5 if th^ 
had been in a more advanced state, we should ere this have had 
better designs and execution in our manufactures ; all my experi- 
ence tends to confirm me in this opinion, as I have invariably 
found the most elegant and chaste articles have a very limited 
sale, while those of doubtful character, from their less cost, have 
been preferred by the public." 

Messrs. Smith and Nicholson make the following obser-? 
vations, "In addition to the difficulty common to all manu- 
facturers, arising from the very uncultivated taste of the publi6 
in ornamental design, especially as to its details, there are the 
additional difficulties peculiar to our material ; firstly, of the 
glitter of ^ the finished article, which is so apt to lead the eye 
astray ; and, secondly, the erroneous method by which the pubUc 
almost invariably estimate the value of an article, i*e. simply 
by its weight, a method more particularly prejudicial to the 
highest branches of ornament. But this opinion does not induce 
us to discourage any attempt in the desired direction, as it is 
<5learly strengthening the hands of manufacturers in their endear 
vours to knprove the public taste, and to this end we look with 
much confidence to the formation of the Museum We take leave 
io suggest that suggestions on the principles of design convened 
in the form of lectures might prove very useful to manufacturers, 
aAd to the public." 

51. Some evidence was obtained as to the likeli^ 
hdod of the attendance of the artizans engaged iri 
working precious metals in the special classes* 

Messrs. Hunt and^osKEiiL reply,, in answer to the question 
whether "it be conducive to your interest and that of your work- 
men if arrangements Tvere made at Marlborough House for giving 
them advice and suggestion, at stated times, in the principles of 
design, and in the execution of ornamental work?" *; Certainly 1 
most of our workmen, such as silversmiths and chasers, and schu^ 
of the less profi-ciont of our artists, would be benefited by insteuor 
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turns in ibe principles of deaign;" and being Mked how awuttr of Rg^ott tf 

the designers and workmen from yoar establishment would be O^snU 
likely to attend ? they say, " We therefore fear many would not ^JSSS* 
attend. A workman, after thtf fatigue of 12 or 16 hours in a day, ^^j^ 
is not in a fit state to acquire art ; but we have several youths, 
apprentices, sons of our workmen, who might attend with advan- 
ti^ to themselves and to ns.*' 

Messrs. Wheeua say, ''It would depend entirely upon the 
conditions oi their attendance. We imagine one essentiiJ would 
be, that they should already have a knowledge of drawing ; and 
not one of our English workmen have this.* 

Messrs, Wathebston and Broodeh being asked, " Would the 
worionen themselves be willing to pay at least 6d. per lesson &» 
«nch instruction, or what other sum?" answer, '*We look on 
youths of 15 and 20 as the only material any real good can be 
done with ; the amount of prejudice in older workmen will, we 
fear, be most disheartening and unsatisfactory." 

52. It was found, upon inquiry among the Students students 
who were already in the schools, and somewhat pre- "**^jf*^ 
pared to enter upon instruction of a special character, and not 
that very little willingness was manifested to enter Mwndho- 
into a precise and special course of training. On the ^^^ 
contrary, several students wished to continue the prac- 
tice of painting, evidently using the school not for its 
special object of training in Ornamental Art, but as a 
means of studying Fine Art. One student, although 
recommended from the Spitalfields School to hold 
a scholarship, upon being required to go through a 
coarse of designing for silk weaving, after a Kttle 
while resigned his prospect of a scholarship, avowing 
that be aimed to be a portrait painter. It should not 
be concealed that a considerable time must elapse 
before a more owrect feeling towards Ornamental 
«2d applied Art as a study will be generated among 
students, and this result will altogether depend upoa 
the prospects of future success which the special 
classes hold out. I apprehend two years at least 
wilj probably elapse before suflScient students are 
properly trainoi to enter these cla83es. If it can be 
proved, after a reasonaUe trial, that principles of 
design can be estaUished, and the practice of tl^m 
succesgfiiUy taught ; that the public can be educated 
to acknowledge the soundness oi those principles, 
wd that manufacturers will come to the school and 
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^^^Ji^ 8^^ ^^ students competent to carry them into e^ct, 
Superin-' there can be no doubt that students will flock to the 
*®'*^^** classes. 

General 53. At present T do not hesitate to say that the 
Pnncipiet. gen^j.^! principles of Decorative Art which the De- 
partment has promulgated (Appendix VI. p. 323) 
have yet to be admitted, although they are making 
way. The public, the manufacturer, and the 
students are all insufficiently prepared to appreciate 
the value of our special classes, and I am free to 
admit that the Department on its side has very much 
to learn, and probably to pass through experiment 
and failure, in its endeavours to give effect to this 
object. 

54. The Manchester and Sheffield Schools have 
applied to be furnished with the axioms of the prin- 
ciples of Decorative Art; but jt should be stated 
that a remonstrance against the technical instruction 
of the Department has been made by the Glasgow 
school, where the head master's views have always 
been adverse to it. This, however, is the only 
remonstrance received, *and it should be borne in 
mind that there exists no intention of enforcing such 
technical instruction. 

Use of 55. Mindful of these circumstances, the arrange- 

3J^^^ ments for conducting the special classes have been 
limited to made with the intention of causing them to render 
all the service they can, not merely to students, but 
to manufacturers, artizans not students, and to the 

Sublic at large ; and Professor Semper in respect of 
f etals and Furniture, and Mr. Octavius Hudson in re* 
spect of Woven fabrics and Paper Staining, have been 
appointed with this understanding. It is made part 
of the official duty of the professors to give to every 
applicant who conforms to the official rules all the 
advice they are able, and to point out objects likely 
to be useful in the Museum, in the Collection of casts, 
and in the Library. If a manufacturer or artizan be 
unable to attend at the Department, he may send his 
design through the post, and obtain advice upon it 
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by payment of a fee of 2*. (Appendix VIL p. 380.) gv^ of 
Manmacturers and others are beginning to takeg^^j^. 
advantage of this system. tendent 

56. A return of the operation of the special classes 
for the short period they have been in action is given 
in the Appendix V. p. 225. 

57- The special classes for Metals and Woven Fanerai 
fabrics had not been organized above a month when ^^^ 
the assistance of their professors was sought by the WdUng- 
Lord Chamberlain's Department in producing the***^ 
car for the Duke of Wellmgton's funeral. The Board 
of Trade considered that the Department was not yet 
adequately organized to undertake such work offi- 
cially, but permitted the assistance to be given, with 
the understanding that it was to be viewed as a 
private transaction. Under great pressure as to time» 
the work of a year being wanted in three weeks, the 
utmost aid possible was afforded up to the day of 
the funeral. 

Lectures. 

58. Hitherto it had been the practice to give Lectures, 
certain lectiues to the students in the large room 
at Somerset House, which necessitated the closing 
of the school fi>r the evening against the ordinary 
studies. No charge was made for admission, and 
the attendance was optional on the part of the 
students. The only official lecturer was Mr. Wor- 
num, whose discourse related to Ornamental Art, but 
lectures upon various subjects were delivered occasion- 
ally by ouiers. The changes in respect of lectures 
thus far carried out, have been to provide a particular 
room for the purpose, so that the course of studies 
may not be interrupted, to enlarge the scope of the 
lectures, and to make a moderate charge for admis- 
sion to them. Such a room has been obtained in 
the late kitchen at Marlborough House, and will 
accommodate about 200 persons at one time. All 
persons pay, excepting the students holding scholar- 
ships, who are directed to attend as part of the 
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Professors' course of ■ their studies. It is the dutjr of the 
^^'^^^^: several professors of special classes to deliver lectures 
when required to do so, and Mr. Womum retains 
his appointment of Professor of Ornamental Art 
geperally. But, in addition to this §id, persons most 
eminent in their respective walks have expressed 
, their willingness to assist in this division of the 
institution^ and before the session is ended the list 
of the lecturers will be graced by the names ot 
some of the most distinguished men in this country. , 
; 5;9- The lectures already delivered at Marlborough 
Hpuse and to the local schools are set forth in the 
Appendix (V. p. 226). It is probable that some of 
the lectures found useful in the metropolis may be 
extended to the larger local schools, and published 
for the benefit of all. 

Museum of Manvfojctures. 

Museum of 60. A Collection of specimens, which should illus-- 
trate both the progress and the highest excellence 
attained in manufacture, both as to material, work- 
manship, and decoration, had long been a most de- 
sirable object, and considered indispensable to instruc- 
tion. Indeed, a Museum presents probably the only 
effectual means of educating the adult, who cannot 
be expected to go to school like the youth, and the 
necessity for teaching the grown man is quite as* great 
as that of training the child. By proper arrange- 
ments a Museum may be. made in the highest degree 
instructional. If it be connected with lecturesy and 
means dre taken to point out its uses and applications^ 
it becomes elevated from being a mere unintelligible 
.lounge ifbr idlefs into an impressive schoolroom . for 
every one. 

&1. Previous to the year 1852 purchases of speci-;^ 
mens had been made which, for the most part, had 
been dispersed among the local sdio<Js. A tew speci-^ 
mens had been left in the Metropolitan School, but 
little had been done towards forming a systematic 
collection of manufkctures. 
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m. The ExBfrition of the Works of Industry of»^<^ 
all Nations presented an opportunity of making an snpem. 
effectual beginning, and on that occasion an expen- ^°^"^ 
ditui^ of 59OOO/. was sanctioned by Parliament to 
make purchases of the article then exhibited. These 5,000^. 
were chosen by a Committee, consisting of the late ^f^ '^ 
Mr. Pugin^ Mr. Owen Jones^ and the two Superin* 
tendents of the Department, and were selected with- 
out any reference to styles, but entirely for the 
excellence of their art or workmanship. A catalogue Catalogue 
of the objects thus secured is published (see Ap- p^^p*""*^ 
pendix V. p,229), and the prices paid and the reasons 
lor making.the purchase are given. 

63. These articles have been transferred from the m«««««^ 
Exhibition to Marlborough House, where five rooms, ^"^i. ^ 
besides galleries, are now used to exhibit them, to- ^w^g^ 
gether with other objects which have been since added. ^'^ 

64. The purchases from the Exhibition, although 
extremely valuable as the nucleus of a collection, 
constitute but a very small part of what it ought to 
be. They represent only the state of modem manu- 
factui:e. 

65. No special provision having been sanctioned 
by Parliament for increasing the collection during 
the last year, the mecms have been very limited for 
making additions. Only about 2()0/. of the grant of Porchase& 
2,000/. for examples has been applied as yet to new ^ ^®^^* 
purchases, a list of which is giveft in the catalogue. 

But if an adequate representation is to be made 
of manufactures of all periods in iron, brass, the 
precious and other metais ; in marbles and stone ; 
in pottery of all kinds ; in glass ; in ivory and 
horn ; in wood ; in paper; in silk, wool, cotton, end 
other substances, a large expendituM will be re- 
quired to do justice to these several groups. And 
it will be for Parliament to consider whether an 
adequate aimtial sum might not be profitably mvested 
towards the gradual formation of a systematic 
Natioaal Coljefction of Manufhctures, which, both in 
its idea and even in its present very limited realiza- 
tion, appears to be almost unique in Europe. 
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^^ 66. The Board of Tmde has laid down the prin- 

are ex- ciple, that as far as may be practicable all important 

J^^^ objects which it is proposed to purchase shall be 

are made, exhibited publicly in the Museum before they are 

bought. . By this means a great variety of evidence 

will be obtamed, helpful in forming a judgment as to 

fairness of price, peculiar excellence of manufacture, 

historical importance, and similar qualities involving 

information which no one person can be expected to 

possess. The Art Superintendent, with the professors 

of special classes, can judge of the desirableness of 

specimens as means of instruction, but can hardly 

be expected to know any very subtle points of 

chemistry or manufacture involved in them, or their 

market value. But the proposed publicity it may 

be expected will afford a wholesome check against 

imposition in purchases, and is probably the safest 

guarantee that can be adopted. (App. V, p. 289.) 

Gifts to the 67- The friendly disposition of the public of all 

*^^* classes to aid in perfecting the collection is shown 

by the gifts which have been made even thus early 

to the Museum, and a list of them is printed in 

the Appendix (V. p. 286). 

68. As the knowledge of the Museum of Manu* 
factures spreads, and its value increases, large acces- 
sions from the generosity of the public may be 
reasonably expected. 
Loans. 69* But abovc all should be mentioned the con- 

fidence with which prop^ty of the greatest value 
has been intrusted to the Department for the in- 
struction of students and the public. The personal 
interest which Her Majesty the Queen has been 
graciously pleased to take in the Museum, by 
permitting most valuable specimens of art to be 
taken from Her Majesty's private collections at 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace, demands the 
first and most respectful acknowledgment. All 
classes of the public have thus been enabled to 
study for the first time in this country the largest 
QuLn's collection of the rarest examples of old Sevres por- 
^^^^ celain, to the extent even of 42 pieces, obtamed 
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from the QUeen's collection. His Royal Highness Report of 
Prince Albert has lent several specimens of modern 2^^^ 
painting on porcelain of the highest value to the tendent 
students in the special classes. In the Appendix will 
be found a list of the objects lent to the Museum, 
and the names of those persons to whom public gra- 
titude is therefore due. (Appendix V. p. 287.) 

70. A small portion of the Museum has been fitted ^f*^^°" 
up with specimens of all kinds of manufactures, principles, 
carpets, paper hangings, silks, metals, glass, pottery, 

&c. which appear to illustrate departures from those 
principles of art which are recognized in the depart- 
ment. Several of these principles are stated in the 
prize list for 1853 (Appendix V. p. 323), and like- 
wise in a catalogue which has been prepared of the 
objects collected together in this part of the Mu- 
seum, which is found to attract public notice and 
inquiry in a high degree. This room appears to 
excite far greater interest than many objects the high 
excellence of which is not generally appreciated. 
Every one is led at once to investigate the oma- 
mental principle upon which his own carpet and 
fUmiture may be decorated, and the greatest benefit 
to manufkctures may be looked for from the inves- 
tigation. 

71. The regulations for the admission of students 4^°^ 
and the public have been so framed as to conduce to "^'°*' 
the several interests of all classes, to afford the 
various kinds of facilities which each requires, to 
render the management as impartial as possible, and 

to g^ant defined rights to the public, rather than 
create privflegea subject to arbitrary administra- 
tion. The Museum is open five days in each 
week, being closed on Saturdays for cleaning and 
arrangement. On Mondays and Tuesdays every Faciutief 
one is freje to enter; cm Wednesdays, Thursdays, ^'''' *^^* 
and Fridays only the students of the Department, 
and those who are willing to enter as students 
are admitted, and this willingness is tested by a 
fee of sixpence. If the public, averaging about 
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Keportof 800 a day, were admitted daily without charge, 
s^cS. ttat uninterrupted quiet, indispensable for study, 
tendent would be destroyed, and probably the most important 
use of the Museum prevented. But by the payment 
of this fee every one acquires the right of entrance 
and the means of quiet study without seeking it as 
a favour, and without entailing those delays involved 
in obtaining guarantees for personal respectability 
Means of which are too frequently mere forms. On all days 
study. every one is free to make notes or sketches without 
hindrance ; and on the students* days every one, upon 
)ayment of a further fee of sixpence and washing his 
lands before handling the specimen, may demand to 
lave any article removed from its case for minute 
inspection. There is every reason to believe that 
these novel and experimental regulations are quite 
acceptable. The working of them has been most 
Opening of satisfactory. The Museum opened temporarily for 
17 days in May and June, and was then closed 
to make permanent arrangements. It re-opened on 
the 6th September. During the 64 free days the 
numbers of visitors have been 42,134, and on the 
47 students days the numbers have been 3,426, 
including 670 registered students of the Depart- 
ment ; and it may be right to point out as an 
incident of the self-supperting principle of the insti- 
tution, that whilst the convenience of the public has 
been consulted, the receipts from the entrance fees 
have already paid the charges of the actual custody- 
ship of the Museum. 

72. It is hoped that this Museum may be made 
the means of originating and fostering similar institU^ 
tions throughout the country. The Board of Tradfc 
has sanctioned arrangements by which Local Schools 
of Art may not only borrow articles from the 
Museum in each year, during ,the period between 
16th July and 15th September, for exhibition in their 
own localities (Appendix III. p. 88, and V. p. 289)> 
but may also have the opportunity of piirchasmg any 
duplicates or superfluous quantities at half the original 
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cost of them to the Department. By these means Bepon of 
the whole country is made to participate in the^JJ^^ 
adyantages and prosperity of the central Museum ^toMieot 
and its benefits are not limited to residents in the 
metropolis. 

Collection of Casts of Ornamental Art. 

73. Durinff the existence of the School of Design CoUcctioM 
at Somerset House a large expenditure was made in ^^jj*" 
the purchase of Casts of Ornamental Art of allcarti. 
periods and countries. As the demands for increased 
space continued to press on the school the casts not 
aosolutely reauired for use became gradually heaped 
t(^ther in all parts of the schoolrooms, and buried 

in the cellars of Somerset House, where at the for- 
mation of this Department a large collection was 
found in a neglected and ruinous condition, practically 
inaccessible for use, and uncatalogued. As soon as 
possible they were transferred to Marlborough House, 
and placed m the rooms in the basement, and subse- 
quently classified in a general way. 

74. Probably no aid in teaching the principles of Their use 
Decorative Art is more valuable than a good collec- tioJT*^'^*^ 
tion of casts of plastic ornament. Sensible of this, 

the Board considered that haying already important 
materials as a basis, a collection of casts, historically 
mranged, ought to constitute one of the divisions of 
t^s Department, and obtained the sanction of the 
Treasury to the appointment of a keeper. Mr. Wor- Mr. woiv 
nam, the lecturer on Ornamental Art, possessing J^^^ 
p^Meailiar qualifications for the office, was accordingly 
. a$qpointed. He was charged in the first instance to 
proceed to France, and collect information useful in 
inaturing the arrangements necessary, and report on 
similar collections of art in Paris, &c. The result ffifviMt to 
of his visits is given in a valuable and detailed ^^''***^ 
document printed in the Appendix (VII. p. 348), 
which vnill be found to correct some of the popular 
erroneous ideas of the inferiority of our own schools 
and system of instruction. Mr. Womum says, France 
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JJeport of has no specific Museum of Ornamental Manufactures ; 
Su]^. its schools are almost exclusively of an elementary 
tendent. character in practice, whatever some few of them may 
be in theory ; and the study of the human figure on 
almost all occasions engrosses the attention of the 
French studcut. The ouly specific training for the designer 
inst™-^ for Woven Fabrics appears to be a course of flower 
tion. painting, and the results of this system of course 
accord with it. The superiority of the French in 
treatment of the figure is admitted, their skill in 
floral design great, but everywhere there is a uni- 
form national mannerism ; the same sentiment and 
treatment of details are found, whether for a floor, 
a wall, or a ceiling, whether for textile fabrics or for 
common hardware, whether for silver, wood, or stone. 

ti^^the 7^' ^^^" W^^^^™ has classed the collection of casts 
casts. at present possessed by the Department as follows : 

Ancient Greek and Roman 490 examples 
Mediaeval or Romanesque, 

Saracenic or Gothic - 220. „ 

Renaissance - - 510 ., 

Figure, busts, masks,, &c. - 270 „ 
Animals, &c. - - 60 „ 



1,550 



Repairs. ^g j^q journeymen and a boy ar^ engaged in 

repairing, cleaning, and painting the custs, which 

will be a work of considerable time. 

Portion re- 77. A portion relating to the best period of the 

Renals*-'' Reuaissancc, A.D. 1400 to I6OO, has been arranged 

sance chrouologically in one of the rooms of the Museum. 

^nged. Seventy casts have been repaired, framed where 

necessary, painted to indicate the character of the 

original, whether executed in metals, colours and 

gilding, marble, wood, &c., and each specimen 

Diustrated labelled. A catalogue is being compiled, and iDus- 

S^prep^. trative engravings on wood are being prepared by 

tion. the female class ibr wood engraving, who in learning 

have the satisfaction and stimulus of seeing their 
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work, when suitable, at once turned to a useful Report of 
account. It is intended to carry out these opera- ^^^, 
tions throughout the whole of the collection of the tendent, 
casts. (Appendix V. p. 28.) — 

78. But this collection, valuable as it is, is very far CoUection 
from complete. It hardly possesses any examples of ^^^^^° 
the various stvles of ornament genericall}^ termed of Gothic 
" Gothic ;" and it will be desirable that in collect- ^"^^°^ 
ing them care should be taken that the same ground 
already travelled over to aid the works in the building 
of the Houses of Parliament is not re-traversed. 
The Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 in 
their Second Report (page 22) point out that there 
is one collection, consisting of 3,489 specimens of 
enrichment taken from the best examples in this as 
well as in foreign countries, for the guidance, as to 
style, of the carvers emploved in the decorative CoUections 
portion of the Houses of Parliament, which is depo- ^J^ of 
sited partly in the Government works at Thames Pariiameiit. 
Bank, and partly at the new Houses of Parliament ; 
and that another collection, consisting of 3,283 casts 
from models prepared for stone and wood carvings, 
is deposited in the basement of the workshops at 
Thames Bank. The cost is stated to have been 
about 7,000/., and the whole is intended to form a 
portion of a national museum of mediaeval art. I 
venture to suggest that these collections and those 
of this department should form one series, which 
should be made to embrace the art of all periods. 

Library. 

79* The books, prints, drawings, &c., which had Library 
been purchased out of a special grant of 10,000/., and formel 
from time to time out of the annual grants made 
to the School of Design, were formerly kept at 
Somerset House : when the Department was formed, 
one portion was retained for reference, and the other 
lent to the students. The working of the system 
was not satisfactory, for want of proper accommo- 
dation and the attention of a special officer to 
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Report of the business, and repairs had become very neces- 
Generai sarj. The catalogues ^vere imperfect, and even the 
ten^ent loau of books had been suspended. The whole of 
— the library was removed to Marlborough House; 
S^M^ri-^ and upon the facts being represented to the Trea- 
borough sury, the Lords Commissioners were pleased to sanc- 
House. ^Jqj^ ^jjg appointment of a librarian with an assistant, 
whose duties are to render the library as useful as 
possible to manufacturers, workmen, and the students 
of the Department. A manuscript catalogue has 
been completed and the contents of the library 
arranged; but the final organization cannot be 
settled until the Treasury and the Commissioners of 
w^df *^ Public Works have sanctioned the opening and use 
abieln the of the main building at Marlborough House after the 
evening, ofiicial hours, to cnabl^ persons engaged in the day- 
time to consult the library in the evening. The num- 
ber of persons frequenting the library is increasing 
daily, and it may be expected that it will become 
one of the most useful portions of the Department. 
The first report of the librarian, Mr. Wornum, will 
be found in the Appendix (V. p. 292). It gives a 
full account of its present state. 

Scholarships. 

Scholar- 80. Scholarships, by which a deserving student is. 

* ^^^* assisted to prosecute his studies in the higher 
branches of instruction for a longer period than he 
would otherwise be likely to do, had hitherto been 
limited to the metropolitan students, but the system 
has been extended to the whole of the local schools 
this year for the first time. The majority of the 
schools were insufficiently prepared to avail them- 
selves of the privilege, and only five students are 
now attending the classes in London. In considera* 
tion of their being local students, and their removal 
to and the increased expenses of living in the me* 

Extended tropolis, the valuc of the scholarships for the pre- 

Zh^l sent has been fixed at 40/. a year. The number of 
scholarships in the metropolitan male school has 
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bemi redaced fix>m twelve to eight, and at the pre- B«port of 
sent time they vary in value from 10/. to 30/. a year ; ^J^. 
whilst those in the metropolitan female school have tendent. 
be^i increased from three to five, and vary from 
15/. to 25/. a year in value. The present arrange- 
ments can be regarded only as temporary, and will 
require to be modified as experience may show to be 
necessary. Judging frx>m analogies in other branches important 
of education, the endowment of scholarships appears 2i^I^^ 
likely to afford a valuable and perhaps the most 
healthy stimulus to study, and to be an eflScient 
means of accomplishing the objects of the Depart- 
ment. The names or the students holding scholar- 
ships at the present time, with the classes they attend, 
are given in the Appendix (V. p. 297). A course 
of study for scholars will have to be laid down here- 
after, and some suggestions have been made by the 
Art Superintendent on this point. (Appendix VII. 
p. 369.) 

IV. — General Administration. 

81. The system adopted in the Appointment of 
Masters, the public Exhibitions of the Works of Stu- 
dents, and the Award of Prizes^ is applied to all the 
schools of the Department, both local and metro- 
politan ; and therefore it appears proper to report the 
proceedings which have taken place in reference to 
it under this division. 

82. It has been felt that publicity affords one of Publicity. 
the best guarantees for ensuring competency in the 
officers, and the general working of the system. In 
respect of the educational part of the establishment, 

all, from the professors to the lowest class of students, 
are required to demonstrate their competency and 
proficiency by their works, which are submitted to 
public examination. The professors are required to Professon 
give public lectures and demonstrations, to make^,i^^ 
reports on their respective specialties, and to approve produce 
the productions of the students under them. It is i^^l^^^d 
incumbent on all the masters to produce works, and repo"- 
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G^nerai^ they havc to pass examination before appointment. 

SujSin- Scholarships are also awarded after examinations, 

tendent g^j^ ^\^ works of the students in all the schools are 

publicly exhibited ; a selection from all the schools 

being exhibited in the metropolis yearly. (^P" 

pendix VI. p. 32.) 

Appointments to Masterships and Scholarships. 

-Exmiin^.' 83. The success of a school is so greatly depen- 
candidates dent upoH the efficiency of the masters, that one of 
for master- j^e first mcasurcs taken after the formation of the 

suipSf and. -^^ • . • . r> n 

formation Department was the mstitution of a test ot corape- 
fn *d^ tency, and the formation of a training class for masters, 
>ng c . rj^Y^^ earliest announcement made by the Department 
after its formation, was to the effect that hereafter all 
candidates for masterships would be required to prove 
their qualifications for the office, and to pass an 
examination for every grade of mastership ; and the 
Board applied this regulation to all candidates what- 
ever, — as well to those seeking new appointments, 
as to those seeking promotion. (Appendix, p. 298.) 

84. An invariable rule has been made by the Board 
that all candidates for masterships, whatever may 
be their qualifications, must enter the class of train- 
ing masters at Somerset House, and demonstrate 
their knowledge of the stages of instruction of the 
school, their executive ability, and their power of 
teaching. The results have been most satisfactory ; 
incompetent persons, seeking masterships in the 
schools because they have not succeeded in life 
before, and who are of course prepared with all sorts 
of loose irresponsible testimonials, are at once checked 
upon finding that the appointments are made to 
depend solely upon merit, and have ceased to press 
their applications ; whilst those persons who are 
sincere in their desire to make teaching a profession, 
and willing to work for their income, are soon trained 
into becoming competent and useful masters. 

^'^r^*' The masters for elementar}'^ instruction are exa- 
mined by the head master at Somerset House, whilst 
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those for Sdibols of Practical Art are examined by 
the Art Superintendeut. A certificate is then given, Certifi. 
and upcm the character of this, the candidate is re- ***^* 
commended for appointment to the Board of Trade. 
In like manner, the appointnients to scholarships are 
made after an examination and recommendation by 
the Art Superintendent. 

86. In order to attract competent persons to enter Training 
the training class, and to enable students educated ™*^"- 
in the country schools to participate in the advan- 
tages of the appointments, an allowance of \L per 
week is made tp local students for residence in the 
metropolis during their period of training. (Ap- 
pendix III. p. 86.) 

Exhibitions.-^ Prizes. 

86. The public exhibition of the works of theP»ibUc 
students was re-organized in last year. ( Appendix ^^J;^ 
VI. p. 300.) Prizes of bronze medals were awarded students 
in common, for the first time, to the works of all the ^^^^^ 
schools, and the system hereafter will become one of 
mutual competition. Public examiners were ap- 
pointed, and the Board of Trade succeeded in obtain- 
ing the valuable services of Sir Charles Eastlake, 
P.R.A., and Mr. Maclise, R.A., which were afforded 
gratuitously, and who, jointly with the Art Super- 
intendent, pi'epared a valuable report on the examina- 
tion which took place in May last. (See App. V. 

p. 301.) A report was also made by the Art Super- 
intendent on the general progress of the students as 
mapifested in this exhibition (Appendix V. p. 305) ; 
and statements have been prepai'ed of the names of 
the students receiving medals, and of the numbers of 
works sent from and the medals obtained by each 
school. 

Payment by Fees. 

87. A principle of the highest importance to the Payment 
welfare of the institution has been sanctioned by the g^,^^^^*^ 
Lords of the Treasury, and brought partially into Fees. 
operation during the past year. It is that of making 
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Report of the professors and masters partners in the saecess of 
^^, their labours, and of remunerating them partly by a 
tendent. fixed Salary and partly by fees. The correspondence 
between the Treasury and the Board of Trade on 
this subject will be found in the Appendix (p. 329). 
It may be expected that the fixed salaries of the pro- 
fessors and masters, paid out of the public taxation, 
will be reduced gradually by this system to a mode- 
rate amount, whilst their total emoluments will be 
increased. 

Finance. 

f^^^ 88. The last report on the receipts and expenditure 
men . ^^ ^^^ Schools of Dcsigu Submitted to Parliament, 
brought the statement of them down to the 31st 
March 1861. A financial return for the year ending 
31st March 1852 will befoundin the Appendix (p. 331 ), 
as well as an analysis of the expenditure from the 
31st March 1852 to 31st December 1853, which has 
taken place under the new organization during nine 
months (p. 333). 

Rules. 

Kuies of 89. The gradual development of the "Department 
me^^^^ has led to the formation of rules for its management, 
which have been sanctioned by the Board of Trade, 
and are printed in the Appendix (p. 336) ; but as 
experience will be obtained in the further progress of 
the Institution, they must be considered as subject to 
future modification. They will be found useful in ex- 
hibiting the variety and extent of the details involved 
in the proper administration of the Department. 

Building. 

Temporary QQ. The gracious permission of the Queen has 
of Mari-°^ enabled the Department to hold temporary occupa- 
^ojough tion of Marlborough House, and to commence its 
operations there. For several years repeated remon- 
strances as to the insufficiency of accommodation at 
Somerset House, and the detriment to the proper 
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working of the School of Design, had been made by 
various committees of inquiry. For want of room at Want of 
Somerset House it was impossible properly to admi- gj^^ 
nister the Library, to form a Museum, or to preserve Hooie. 
the ornamental casts. No proper classification of the 
students or studies could be effected. But a temp(»rary Boom at 
remedy has been found in Marlborough House. In JJ^ 
respect of munber of rooms, and the subdivisions Hoose in- 
of space, the premises are commodious; but the •^*^*''*^' 
size of the rooms is already foimd seriously to inter- 
rupt the development of the Institution. On those 
days when more than 1,000 persons visit the Museum 
the rooms are inconveniently crowded, and the defects 
of proper ventilation are complained of. In some of 
the classes, for want of room and accommodation, 
persons are waiting to be admitted as students. The 
public arrangement of the ornamental casts cannot 
be extended beyond a single room. Plans of the 
rooms have been prepared, and are appended to this 
Report, in order to snow how they have been appro- 
priated, and to indicate the nature and extent of the 
accommodation which will be required m a new 
building. The temporary occupation of Marlborough New bmid- 
House will have furnished very useful experience of ^^|^^^" 
the requirements of a new structure, to the prepara- 
tions for which, and to the necessity of providing 
sufficient accommodation at an early period, I beg 
leave respectfully to request your attention. (Ap- 
pendix VL p. 347.) 

Summary. 

91. In conclusion, I submit that th^ results which Snmmao 
have been accomplished during the last ten months ^^'^^^^ 
may be summed up as follows : 

The groundwork has been prepared of a svstem of g^^^^^ 
Elementary Instrtiction in art available to all classes tion. 
of the community, which the public has welcomed, 
and is eagerly seeking to adopt. According to the 
experience of the svstem already obtained, it is ^^^ 
proved that it may be successfully commenced onporti^^ 
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G^n^^^ a principle almost self-supporting. The examples, 
Superin- models, &c. necessary for teaching were heretofore 
tendent. given awaj at the public expense, but now half the 
prime cost of them is returned. Upwards of 350 
schools in all parts of the kingdom are in process of 
obtaining them on those terms ; and with the growth 
of the. public estimation of the value of the examples, 
it may be expected they will be sought for hereafter 
at their full price. 

92. Measures have been begun for improving, in- 
creasing, and reducing the cost of the instruction 
in the schools lately called Schools of Design^ and 
for introducing some reforms into their management. 
The instruction and system have been improved in 
the Metropolitan Schools. Whilst the cost in the 
latter has been reduced from 2,773/. in 1851, to 
2,113/. in 1852, the average number of students 
attending is estimated to have increased from 450 
to 580. 

Scholar- 03. Nominations to Scholarships^ hitherto limited 

^^* to metropolitan students, and appointments in the 

class of Training Masters have been extended to 

all the provincial schools in connexion with the 

Department. 

Special 94. Special Classes for technical instruction have 

Classes, i^qq^ Constituted, and the average annu'al cost per 

student attending them, during the first three months 

of their operation, is even less than it used to be 

for elementary instruction under the late sj'stem. 

Museum of 95. A Museum of Manyfactures has been esta- 
ll^!^""' Wished. On public days even thus early it is al- 
ready visited by an average of 800 persons, and on 
other days by an average of seventy persons who 
pay for entrance as students. By means of these 
voluntary payments the public taxation is neariy 
relieved of the cost of the management of the 
Self sup- Museum ; and the success of this branch of the 
porting, institution shows that should Parliament see fit 
to provide a suflScient and proper collection of spe- 
cimens, which are useful not merely in the metro- 
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polls but may be lent to the provinces, it is <^d-2S^^^ 
sidered that even a revenue on the national capital supcnn. 
so invested might be obtained, if such a result were *«*^^ 
held to be good public policy. 

I have, &c. 

Henry Cole, 
General Superintendent. 
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Natvbioi 
On the Nature of the Instruction afforded by the Department, ™" I»- 

bemg extracts from the Address delivered by Mr. Redgrave, KA,, ^SSoiSS. 

the Art-Superintendent. 
It has been determined to adopt a mixed system of instruction, and to Bkmentwy 
divide elementary teaching into two short cotu^es. The first from flat inttraotkm. 
examples, wherein the pupil will have set before him for imitation, and to 
train his hand, drawings of forms taken from objects which in themselves 
are superficial, or whose general aspect is flatness ; so that he will not be 
imitating entire abstractions, but be reminded at the same time of a known 
object. Thus, in order to commence with right lines in various positions, 
of various proportions, and at various anffles, the right-lined letters of the 
alphabet, simply drawn of a sufficient size to exercise and strengthen his 
hand, will be used as examples, as | L H A V together with the forms d 
other superficial right-lined objects. As he proceeds to curved-lined forms, pif,^ , 
the first examples will be from the curved-lined letters, C S O &c. ; follow- Flat^ 
ing these, other superficial-curved forms will be used; and afterwards, ^ 
drawings of the symmetrical forms of leaves, such as the laurel, ivy, plane, 
horse-chesnut, sumadi, &c., to accustom him by geometrical imitation^ to 
proportion, balance of parts, and beauty of curve ; tiie whole forming a first 
course of geometrical free-hand imitation, preparing him, if his future 
occupation renders it desirable, to take up a further course based on the 
more abstract curves of ornament, and leading to admission, if it is required, 
into the elementary schools of Ornamental Art. 

As a completion to this first flat course the student will be led through Maehankal 
a short course of mechanical geometry, with the use of instruments, to geometiy. 
^ve him thereby a precise knowledge of superficial forms, and that means 
of accurately measuring and setting mem out which is so valuable to a//, and 
especially to the workman. Thus armed with some amount of hand power, 
some trsoning of the eye, and a degree of knowledge of technical terms, the 
pupil will be prepared to enter upon the elementary course ^m soHdBtiHd 
examples. In this course solid objects only will be set before the student, ezamplet. 
Ihe master giving such verbal instructions, and such illustrations on the 
black board to the pupil, as wUl enable him to proceed, step by step, from 
a line seen perspectively, to a plane siurfece under all its perspective changes ; 
to combinations of plane surface forming solids, and their perspedive 
<diange to the eye of the student : afterwards passing through spherical 
tsolids, until objects of beautiful contour, such as vases, shells, &c., are set 
before him for imitation, his perceptions being trained, step by step, to 
oomprehend and interpret the various difficulties that arise. To complete 
his real knowledge in this section, a short course of linear perspective, with J^fL: 
the use of instraments, wUl be prescribed to the student, to give him a P®"P®*'**^®' 
theoretical knowledge of the cause of the apparent change in the form of 
objects relatively to the surface on which they are delineated, and the points 
from which they are viewed; — ^the course terminating in his being taught 
the most effective means of producing the appearance of light and shade 
and relief by black and white, by the use of crayons and the stump on 
tinted drawing-paper. 

Such a combmed course of elementary instruction as has been described 
win, when completed, have given the student a power of dose and refined 
imitation from the flat, a knowledge of the elements of practical geometry 
and perspective, and tibe power of drawing from objects themselves, pre- 
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paring the student, if desirous of further progress, or whose business in life 
requires further instruction, ^ oiter the ^oyermnent Schools of Oma^ 
mental Art. 

To enable the masters in na^nal and other public schools, not yet able 
to afford or to obtain the assistance of a regular drawing teacher, to make 
use of the drawings and models which we are about to supply, and to 
carry on, at least temporarily, the course of instruction I have just ex- 
plained to you, it has been found necessary to appoint a "teachers' 
training master.'' His instruction will be verbal and explanatory, the 
black board being used for illustration. For instance, he will begin with 
showing the value of horizontal and perpendicular lines ; and, first making 
the masters aware (A the necessity of thoroughly explaining these terms^ 
and all other terms used in the most simple language, wiU show that in 
geometrical imitation these lines are entirely governed hj the sides and 
bottom or top of the paper, slate, or board used by the pupil : he will 
then explain their value as a means to measurement and proportion, and 
for determining the direction of oblioue or slant lines. He will proceed to 
show how readily linear forms are drawn, when the constructing lines are 
first attended to, and what a ready means these constructing lines are of" 
ginng the pupils a sense of balance, proportion, and symmetry of parts. 
Tliis wiU lead him to explain the nature, properties, and relative proportions 
of the various forms, and the structural lines by which they may best be 
geometrically imitated, ever impressing upon his class that, in their capa- 
city of teachers they must use the most Simple language, and carefully 
abstain from the use of technical or scientific terms. The training mastor 
will next explain the method of teaching from model forms. First taking^ 
into his hand a rod of wire, he will show the class its change of form 
relatively to its changed position in respect to the draughtsman, from 
appearing as a mere point, when presented directly to his eye, to its beings 
seen of its real length when parallel to him. The class will then be shown 
how the same changes take place in a superficial square, — from its appear- 
*«Lnoes, as a mere line when its edge is placed towards the eye, to its perfect 
\fequal-sided right-angled form where the front of the object is (firectly 
opposed to the spectator. After this, the changes in the form of a cul>c 
v^, in the same manner, be explained and illustrated, — from its appear- 
ance as merely a superficial form to the development of first, two, and 
then l^xree, sides, as it is variously placed before the draughtsman. 
' After leading the class to comprehend liie course adopted and the 
meliiods to be followed by the teacher in using the examples, those wha 
are training in this peculiar class will next be required to explain verbally, 
and with rough diagrams on the black board, the problems of practical 
geometry, and some of the simpler problems of linear perspective ; thus 
inslsiicted, and with the aid of a " Manual for Teachers," which is in 
course of preparation, we may hope to meet the immediate pressure on 
the Departonent, until masters more thoroughly qualified can be instructed 
for such duties. 

Up to the present time, the general education of students entering these 
schools has had no consideration ; but it is intended to require in friture 
from all who seek to enter the morning classes a cc9*tain proficiency in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and some of the simpler ffeomeirical 
problems. The instruction in these schools is arranged under rour heads t 
Drawmg, Painting, Modelling, and Composition; these foinr sections 
being subdivided into tw^ity-two stages: not that each student must 
pass through all these stages, but liiat such a cburse affords complete 
instruction in the technical means of drawing, painting, and modeliing> 
and includes soine insight int6 ornamental comp(»Ktion. < 

The stages we usuafiy classed as imder : = 
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Drarwing < 
Course 



Ornament 



TheHgore 



I Ornament 



Stage Appendix!. 
Geometrical pertpee U ?e and architectnnl detaU 1 jfxrvKg^r 
Ootliiied from flat eramplet • • • - S tkm In- 

„ „ thenmnd ... -3 Brarcriox 

Shaded from flat examples - - - - 4 affoebe! . 

the round - - - - 5 r*?f^ ?f 

From flat ezamnles • - - • 6 

Outlined from the cast - - • . 7 

Shaded from the cast 8 

.Anatomy ..»..- -9 

Flowers, outlined from nature • - - 10 

{In monochrome - -- - --11 
In colours 12 

{From flat examples - • - - - 13 
„ nature - 14 

Compositions of objects as studies of colours - 15 
/ From casts • - - - • - 1 6 

- 17 

- 18 

- 19 

- 20 

- 21 

- 22 



\ In colour 

{Ornament ... 
The figure , . . 

Flowers and objects from nature 
Studies from the life - 
Elementary design 



The Figure 
Julodelling Course 

Composition in Design 

I must, however, remark upon stage 1, — geometrical and perspective 
drawing, ths4;, altliough placed as the commencing stage, — geometry being 
the bans of all ornament, — in practice it is rather the second stage, and 
should change places wi^ stage 2 ; the student really commencing with a 
fldvere course of ornamental dn^wing in outline fttmi flat examples, whidi 
experi^ioe has proved to be a very efficient means of giving the fVillest 
fxnrer to the hand and correctness to ^e eye ; the first l^ing obtained by 
drawing the long, flowing, and ^raodVil curves of ornament, — such study 
correctang the one-handed direction of lines, if I may so describe it, whicn 
has resv&ed from writing ; the other, — c o rrectness of eye, — arising frx)m 
tiie nicety reouired to unitate the pure curves of ornament, and its 
symmetry, ana exact balance of parts; qualities not usually found in 
natural ohgeots, as seen and drawn perspectively. 

You wiU at once perceive that the same system prevails in this as in the 
b^ore-de^cribed elementary course ; and here, at least, we ha^'c the expe- 
rience of some yeais of success to support us in the value of practising 
from fla;t examples before the use of soltds and objects, but with immediate 
feeourse to the- obfeots on the student attuning hand-power to execute 
iimn. 

Hiuft you win notice that stage 2 is ornament outlined fr^m flat er- 
sotnples, while' stage 3 consists of ornament outlined from the cast, or from 
solid fonns ; and in this stage solid objects, such as the models of Dupuis Models. 
l(dd Williams, are used, as well as casts of ornament. Here, also, the 
|tteHous study of praetioal geometry and linear perspective aids the student 
m comprehending the changes of form which teke place on any change of 
iuArdiitive po^on as to the object he is drawing from, and which, to 
dhiVf it ooaEtectly, he must now understand. Then, again, stage 4 is 
diadin^ from flat examples, while stage 5 consists of studies fiK>m the 
nnmd, or frcnn casts in relief ; and so on throughout the course from the 
figure to flowers and fruits, — ^in painting, as in drawing, the same system 
prevails. In the painting stages practice is commenced in light and shade 
by blade and white only, and, having learnt to overcome some of the first 
difficulties of execution without colour, the student then has coloured 
examples set before him. As his powers of execution improve, he makes 
sepaittte studies of flowers, fruit, &c., first firom flat examples, and afrer- 
wiods from natuKe, proceeding in the end to group and arrange coloured 
objects as a study of cetiq)Osinon. 

E 2 
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Appendix I. All aie taught to paint in transparent water colours, in tempera or body 
Natitbeop colours, and in oil; and, where such special means are necessary, in en- 
THB Iv- caustic and in fresco also. In passing through the painting stages, the 
i^o^EB P^P^ ^ reauired to answer any questions that may be put to him on the 
p^^^ * laws of colour, its harmonious arrangement, and the relative quantity of 
^' tint or hue which is agreeable to the eye on any general distribution ; and 
he is thus prepared to enter upon the study of Ornamental composition, 
in stage 22. If the future business of the student requires modelling for 
its expression, rather than painting ; after he has passed through the first 
ten stages, he begins to work in clay, and models first from rehefs or 
round examples, and afterwards, as he acquires facility and power, from 
flat examples ; as, for instance, from prints and drawings, rendering their 
apparent mto real relief, thus reversing the mode of study in the stages of 
drawing and painting. The study in this section is conaucted, first from 
ornament, then from the figure, and afterwards direct from nature, as in 
fruit, flowers, and from the human figure and animals. 
Elementary Having thus acquired a competent share of technical skill, the student 
design. ^ prepared to enter upon Elementary Design, — the twenly-second stage of 
progress. Hitherto the study of the pupil has been strictly imitative ; that 
is to say, he has obtained technical skill in the use of his tools and ma- 
terials by means of exact imitation, and, in this respect, the route of the 
artist and the omamentist has been so far the same. But in this stage the 
special direction of the latter, which had as yet only been suggested by the 
examples used for the purposes of study, becomes real; and the oma- 
mentist enters upon tne consideration of the fundamental principles 
wherein his Art mffers from Fine Art; the latter continuing to rely on a 
selected imitation of nature, pictorially and perspeddvely treated, as his 
means of expression ; whilst the former,— the omamentist, — is taught to 
make use or whatever is beautiful in nature, either in form or colour, irre- 
spective of imitation or actual combination; nay, often designedly re- 
jecting them : choosing the general expression of objects, rather than 
likeness ; symmetry of parts and balance of quantities, rather than variety ; 
the normal rather than the individual form ; beauty of line, rather than 
peculiarity of stmcture. In this stage the omamentist has explained to 
him the leading characteristics of styles and periods of ornament, and the 
laws which ouffht to govem its apphcation to various materials. His for- 
merly-acjiuired knowledge of linear geometry enables him to regulate the 
distribution of the quantities of his ornament over large surfaces. He is 
taught how to conventionalize and reduce natural forms to ornamental 
ones ; to arrange colour on given spaces, according to the laws of harmony 
and right proportional quantity, and strength of tint, hue, or shade ; and 
having, during his progress through the prior stages of the Schools of Orna- 
mental Art, had opportunities of attending the lectures of the Department 
on styles' and periods of ornament, and their general characteristics, he 
ought to be prepared to give his knowledge some specific direction, by 
entering into some one or other of those special classes which are yet to be 
described. 
Education Before passing from these schools, however, I must notice a valuable 
of masters. ajjjjjtJQnai qIq^s which has been formed for the education of masters for the 
elementary schools. In this class, after having passed through the iaist six 
stages of the before-named course, modified to suit their peculiar wants, 
these candidates for masterships have themselves a class to teach, to which 
they give verbal instructions and illustrations on the black board, in geo- 
metry, perspective, and the method of drawing from models, in order to 
prepare themselves for their future duties as masters. In the performance 
of this duty they are re(}uired to use the simplest terms of explanation, so 
as to make themselves intelligible to the most uneducated, and to endea- 
vour to interest the minds of the students in their work by apt illustration 
and intelligible language divested of technical terms. 
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Tliere are two dasses at Mariborough Houae which, in aome degne, are AppendiiL 
rapplemeiitaiT to ^e oourae of instruction, in the Sdiools of Practical Art xatubsoi 
at somerset House. The first of these is, the C^oss qf Artistic Anatomy, ths U- 
This class (together with that fbr Architectural Details and Practical Con- »t»uctiot 
struction) is complementary to the instruction given in the Schools of ^^rtJrtto 
Ornamental Art, and is required to have been paMed, or, at least, that its uuttomy. 
studies should have been commenced, before the student can enter into 
some of those special classes hereafter to be described ; — such, for instance, 
as those fbr metal working or china painting. It combines the studv of 
tiie human figure with that of its anatomical structure. Occasional re- 
ference is also made to the comparative structure of animals. It is necessary 
that the student, before entenng, should have attained proficienor in 
drawing and painting, or drawing and modelling, either m one of the 
schools of Practical Art, or otherwise ; so as to be Mt to benefit immedi- 
ately by the special instruction of the Profiessor. The plan adopted is that 
of anafysis. The student commences with making careful orawings in 
outline from casts of the head or extremities of the human figure, and after- 
wards, under the instruction of the Professor, describing within that outline, 
in their true position, first, the bony support of the parts, and then the 
muscles which give them motion ana laigely determine tiie form ; finally, 
he completes a study in light and shadow firom the olqect, in ihe same 
position. After studjring the extremities, he proceeds to the complete 
figure from the antique ; first outlining the figure* then placing the Dony 
framework within the outline, and afterwards the forms of its outer layer of 
muscles ; the Professor explains those more deeply seated, and remarks 
upon the action of both as motors of the figure studied ; and the same 
figure is afterwards careAilly studied by the pupil in light and shade. This 
n^thod is adopted also for the student of pamting ana modelling. In due 
course the mcxleller is taught also the principles of relief, both high and 
low ; while the painter has explained to him the various technical modes of 
flesh painting. 

From time to time the living model is set in po$e by the Professor, for 
the pupils to study, and explanations of the position, and of the muscles 
call^ mto action by it, are given during the period the model sits. The 
studies in this class, aJso, are either by drawing, painting, or modelling, 
and after each pose is completed, the figiue is analysed by the student, who 
follows the method before described in lus antioue studies. 

Occasionally, a limb, or some other portion or ^e structure of an animal, 
is dissected and demonstrated to ^e pupils, and compared with the same 
portion of the structure of man : as, for instance, the pectond muscles of 
birds, which are largely developed to assist in flight, are compared with 
those of men, or witn those of quadrupeds, such as the hors6 or deer, 
wherein the action of the fore limb is simply progressive. The pupils are 
expected to make drawings of such dissected portions, after the clinical 
d^onstration by the Professor. 

The Class of Architectural Details and Practical Construction, as well as Arohiteo- 
Ihat of Artistic Anatomy, vs in some measure complementary to the instruc- *"^ details 
tion given in the Schools of Practical and Ornamental Art. steu^on. 

The student on entering the class of Architectural Details is required to 
go through an extended course of practical geometry, and is afterwards 
taught to apply it to the purposes of practical construction, in laying down 
the lines for, and setting out, carpenters', joiners', masons', smiths' work, &c. 
He is taught, for instance, to make orawings of constructive carpentry, 
including the framing of roofs, floors, partitions, staircases, &c. ; the 
modes of obtaining the moulds, of grom angles and intersections, the 
stretchout of soffits, and generally whatever will enable him to prepare 
accurate working drawings of construction for the craftsman in any trade. 

He then enters upon a course of architectural details, such as the sections 
and forms of mouldings, cornices, architraves, &c., the proportions of the 
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Appendix I. various dassic orders, the details jof Gothic arcfaitectoe, and the me^fods 

NATtTBB 09 of findmg the siructural lines and centres of Gothic tracery* Plans, elevar. 

i<Hs Xx- tions, and sections of apartments, and portions of known buildings, are laid 

APFoSm ^^^'^ ^o™ drawings or written dimensions, to scale measurement. The 

student proceeds to an extended course of Hnear perspective, to enable hua 

to delineiate buildings, furniture, or utensils, to scale measurements ^'Ofit 

their plans, elevations, and sections. In the progress of his studies he im 

taught the scientific projection of shadows, applied to architectural drawings 

as well as the methods of tinting required to complete such studies^^ 

Where necessary, isometrical perspective is added, and thus bXL may be 

more or less prepared for their duties in life, or for entering those speo^ 

classes, which I shall now explain. 

Of these Special Classes, five are already in operati<m. 

A Class for Wood Engraving ; at {present, for females only. 

A Class for Chromo-hthography ; at present for femaloB only. 

A Class for Woven Fabrics and Paper Hangings ; for both sexes. 

A Class for China Painting ; for both sexes. < 

A Class for Metal Work ; open only to male students. 
Specml In these classes the student wiU be able to obtain information j first, as 

classes. ^ ^ ^^ principles of fitness and choice which should govern the appliea-^ 
tion of ornament to the special fabric or manufiicture ; and, secondly, as ta 
all those peculiar processes of manufacture, whether by the haiid or the* 
machine, which are to control and regulate his labours, together with all 
improvements, chemical, mechanical, or manipulative, which from time to 
tfane arise to change the laws of production. ITie student is first set ta 
copy the rare works in the museum of the Department, either those which' 
are the jwoperty of the pubhc, or those which may be lent from time to time 
for the purposes of study. 

He has explained to him the peculiar processes used in their production, 
as well as the excellences of design or workmanship they display j and he 
then proceeds, imder the instruction of the Professor, to exercise his inven- 
tion or even his manipulative skill in the production of hke works, embodv- 
ing those excellences and those principles which he has learnt in tne 
previous study, and employing all the ornamental knowledge and know- 
ledge of the laws of construction and colour which he obtained in the 
schools. From time to time he visits the manufactories in company with 
the Professor, who there explains the actual processes and machinery, and 
points out the causes which must limit and modify the inventive powers of 
the designer. To stimulate his industry, a series of prizes are offered for 
designs for the ornamentation of the special fabric or manufocture, in which 
designs those conditions are to be observed that the Department consider 
should regulate the apphcation of ornament to its decoration. 



Appall. APPENDIX II. 

Elembw- 
bJbuctiSn. ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 

Addresseb at the Opening of an Elementary Drawting School 
. at Westminster. Presided over by the Right Hon. J. W. Henley, 
President of the Board of Trade, &c., on 2d June 1852. 

{k.)^Address hy Henry Cole, C.B., the Superintendent of 
General Management. 
Schools of Fourteen years have passed since it was admitted to be pubUc pdicy 
Design. ^^^^ the Government should xmdertake to establish schools to afford 
instruction in the principles of art, with the view of improving and beau*. 
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iifying the otgects of every-day use, such as the paper hangings which .M»ndlxIL 
^ecorate the nakedness of our vMa, the carpets ana curtains which give si^ixnr- 
-warmth and colour to our rooms, the drapenes which cover our persons, taxt Iv* 
the utensils in metal and earth and glass which administer to our daily ^wuciumt. 
wants, comforts, and civilized habits. A Central School of Design was 
constituted in 1837» the express purpose of which was to provide for the 
architect, the upholsterer, the weaver, the printer, the potter, and aU 
manufacturers, artizans better educated to originate ana execute their 
respective wares, and to invest them with greater synunetry of form^ with 
increased harmony of colour, and with greater fitness of decoration; to 
render manufactures not less useful by ornamenting them, but more 
beautiful, and therefore more useful. The establishment of the Central 
School at Somerset House has been followed by the organisation of 
^1 other schools, located in all parts of the United Kingdom. 

2. At the origin of these schools it seems to have been assumed as "Wytito 
suffident, that it was only necessary to decree to have a School of Desi^ KlSSTc? 
in any locality, and to find the funds and educational apparatus requisite Design htm 
for its foundation, and that a School of Design would become then and ^'^'^ ■**'^' 
there established, and its fruits be manifested at once in the improvement 

of manufetctures ; but the experience of 14 years, not with any one but with 
all the 21 schools, has shown that the looked-for result was not to be 
produced by tjiese means only. £bcperience in every one of the 21 
schools has proved that students did not exist sufficiently qualified by 
previous art-educaticm to enter them, but had to be trained, not merely 
to be able to understand and practise the principles of design, but to 
learn the very elements of drawing. Indeeo, principles of design were 
hardly admitted to exist. Manufacturers were therefore slow to recog- 
nize them, and were not prepared to value anv results from the schools; 
besides being necessarily under the thraldom of fashionable caprice, or, in 
other words, bound to obey the ignorance of the public, they could only 
look to the demand of the markets. And, lastly, tne public nave known 
little of the teaching of the schools; have been rather discouraged from 
attending them by mistaken rules, which attempted to limit their uses to 
artizans only; and although the public were the ultimate and absolute 
judges of the results of the schools, they have been allowed to remain 
tmeducated in art and uninformed of the existence of principles of art 
which might assist in judging such results correctly. 

3. Thus it has followed, that instead of being Schools of Design for Schools of 
teaching the principles and practice of applied art, the schools, by the ^^i^ 
irresistible force of circumstances, have been compelled to begin with stu^ 
being "mere drawing schools,'* as they have been often offic^y and SSJj?* 
canmdly reported to be. They have been obliged to be mere drawing ^°^^ 
schools in their beginning, or they must have closed their doors. Inst^ 

of teaching the end, they have been, and still are, under the obligation of 
teaching little else than the mere A B C of art. 

4. It has taken a long period of 14 years to arrive at the conviction NooMsit^ of 
that in order to educate a competent designer, you cannot avoid the etementaiy 
obligation of first teaching the very elements of art,-— a power of drawing ; J^*^^ 

— such being the low state of art-education in this country. In fact, to improTed 
obtain a competent designer, care must first be taken to ascertain that u?^?^S|i 
the student really can draw even simple forms. TTiis is a truth now *^P"^*™^®"* 
generally acknowledged, and no longer a proposition, but an axiom; we 
now believe that it is idle and premature to talk to a student on ^ 
principles of design, who is unable to demonstrate to you by drawing 
that he can see a form correctly. Until he can give evidence that hS 
eyes are able to see forms, lights, and shadows, and are sensible of the 
murmonies and discords of colour, and that his hand has been tutored to 
follow his perceptions, it must not be taken for granted that he can under- 
stand pvimciples of design. 
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AppendixIL 5. Another conviction which the progress of these sdiools has almost 
Elbkbv- established — I say almost, for, although it is a truth perceived by a few, 
TABT IS' it is not quite yet a settled conviction with the public at large — is, that 
STBuonov. ^hen you have taught the designer, his works will be of very little use 
^^j^^^^ indee(^ if not absolutely useless, and his labour discouraging to him, 
unless those who are to use his works and judge of them rei^y possess 
the knowledge and ability requisite to enable them to do so. If the 
public are insensible to the merits of his works, be they ever so great, 
^ what mockery is it to be training a band of designers, misdirecting their 
labours, and sacrificing their hopes ! If the consumer of manufactures, 
who has to pay for them, and has, therefore, the absolute right of choice, 
is left without a knowledge of good and bad, and always pretty sure, in 
his ignorance, to select the bad, — ^what folly is it to affect to help the 
manufacturer to produce a good article which no one will buy, and which 
must therefore remain in his warehouse a dead loss to him ! There are 
many retail salesmen who relate the thraldom they feel in the necessity 
of pandering to the low uneducated taste of the majority of their cus- 
tomers. If their shops contained only objects of correct taste the pro- 
prietors would soon find their names in the Gazette. 
^^D*^"^' ^^ ^^^^ conviction is, that if it were necessary to choose between 

of pnor im- two courses for fostering the production of improved design in manufac- 
portenoe to tures, the education of the public at large or of a special class of artizans, 
^n ofa"^ the end would be more reamly secured by teaching the public aright, and 
special class, convincing it of its ignorance, than by educating the artizan only. If you 
leave the public ignorant, the educated artizan will not be employed; 
but if you lead the public to feel the want of beauty and propriety, — to be 
sensible of their presence and impatient at their absence, — ^to distinguish 
between symmetry of form and disproportion, — ^to demand firom art, at 
least, the aspiration after the perfection of Nature and the recognition of 
Nature's eternal fitness and simplicity, 1 am sure the public will soon 
demand good designs in manufactures, and be willing to pay for them ; 
and I feel morally certain that the instincts of traders will teach them to 
find the means of supplying such demands, and of causing their artizans 
to acquire the power of administering them. 
telSSkS^ 7. It is the conviction, on the one hand, that you must prepare students 
for all by affording them the means of obtaining a sound elementary education 

classes; before you admit them to Schools of Design, and on the other that you 
must use every means to remove the ignorance of the general public, and 
induce them to appreciate and judge wisely of the resiSts of the teaching 
of the schools, that has led the Government broadly and unhesitatingly 
now to recognize, for the first time, the want of elementary instruction in 
art /or all classes, and to assist the public in obtaining it. And the meeting 
held in this building to-day, presided over by the Chief of the Board of 
Trade, to inaugurate the first Elementary Drawing School, as the beginning 
of a systematic effort to afford such education to aU classes, may be viewed 
as a token of the sincerity of the Government in this object, 
to be "ffoid- 8. Hitherto elementary instruction in art has been given only at Schools 
elemeSSw^ of Design, which, being separate institutions, have been formed necessarily 
schools, and at great expense. The average total cost of a School of Design has usually 
sclSoffof all ^®^ about 800?. a year to the public, a cost obviously so great that a 
kinds. limited number of places only could have them. But if the principle be 

recognized that art-education ought to be general, and that as soon as 
possible a rule be made that no one should be admitted to a School of 
Design or Practical Art who has not received proper elementary instruction ; 
then, instead of having a few schools in a few places, we may hope to see 
many schools or classes for teaching art of an elementary kind ; not separate 
institutions, but connected with mechanics institutes, with our public 
schools, and other educational institutions. 
9. Wherever a desure is expressed to have the assistance of the Govem- 
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mfint in forming sodi dMs ea in my kind of schools alnadj existing, AiipendixIL 
Boch assistance will be cordially afforded, so far as the means permit, blsxim- 
whidi Parliament places at the disposal of the Board of Trade for this taxt Iv- 
pm^pose. tntucnoM. 

10. Towards aiding the establishment of Elementary Schools, or dMsee NatoreoT 
for drawing and modelling, in the advantages of which all classes of the Bol^of ^ 
oommmiity should share, the Board of Trade has already announced its Trade, 
willingness, on its part, — 

1. To appoint a competent master, and to guarantee the payment to him 

of a certain income for a fixed period, in case the fees to be derived 
from the instruction of the scholars should not suffice to pay the 
master's salary. 

2. To assist in furnishing samples of suitable drawing copies, models, 

coloured examples, and books, and contribute hdf the prime cost 
towards the purchase of them. 

3. Also to furnish samples of drawing materials, sudi as black-boards, 

drawing-boards, paper, slates, chalk, pencils, &c. ; and to give sudi 
information as will enable the managers and scholars to obtoin those 
materials the readiest wav. 
On the part of the public the following are Ihe conditions : — 

1. A committee of management must be formed, either by corporate or 

parochial authorities, or persons engaged in schools of any descrip- 
tion, or by persons interested in the oliject, who must find three 
public schools in the locality willing to be taught drawing, and 
engage to provide, keep dean, warm, and light a suitable room fat 
a distinct drawing school, at their own liability, and to give the 
names of not less than 20 male or female scholars, who wiU attend 
the school, if opened, for a period of not less than three months, 
at a payment of not less than 6d. per week each scholar. 

2. Such committee must collect and account for the fees from )he 

students ; conduct and manage the school ; provide for stated and 
periodical visits of inspection by the members of the conmiittee ; be 
responsible for the attendance of the master ; contribute at least half 
of the fees received towards his salary ; dismiss him for incompe- 
tency or misconduct ; engage to follow the course of instruction 
prescribed, and make an annual report on the proceedings of the 
school, on or before the 3 1st of October.* 

11. Every effort should be made to render these schools as fiar as pos- Art-educa- 
sible self-supporting, to divest them of any kind of charitable aspect, to SenuSel^- 
attract all classes to use them for their merits only, and to pay for them ; supportiiifi^ 
and there can be no doubt, if all are led to feel their value and to share 

in their advantages, this instruction may be made self-supporting. The 
highest point of ambition in the management should be, to become able to 
decline any pecuniary assistance from the Government. 

12. The payment proposed for learning drawing appears very low, B«tee of 
having too much, 1 rear, the look of a charitable aonation : it is at the tUlSTS^ 
rate of lid. per lesson of two hours, with the use of the best examples : meanaof 
no one, 1 think, can be deterred from attending by the cost ; and it may P^y**** 

be hoped that the evening classes in the proposed school will be frequented 
by the numerous artizans of the neighbourhood: — that every carpenter 
who has to cut straight lines, every smith who has to forge them, and 
every bricklayer who has to lay them, will attend this school at their 
leisure hours in the evening, to acquire a power of seeing accuratdy by 
means of drawing accurately, and that they will also send their chiloren, 
both boys and girls ;— for to see correctly and to draw correctly are quite 
as useful to one sex as to the other. In the morning it may be hoped 
that the upper and middle classes will learn to attend; that the pro- 

* For the mode of proceeding in establishing a school see page 66. 
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fessioiial man and the tradesman will feel thei^ (Mldren disgraced to 
remiun in ignorance, and that artizans fehould b^ the only persoAa edu- 
cated in art. If arrangements for the npper and middle dasses "Btte 
made, it would of comrse be at a rate of chaise more closely propertied 
to the value of the education and their means of paying, and so enable 
those who can less afford it to enjoy the advantages of these drawing 
classes. 

13. A power of drawing is too commonly regarded as a luxury and 
superfluity in education; permissible to girls, who ultimately become 
women better educated and more refined than men, but unnecessary for 
boys, who become men intensely skilled in the anatomical points of a horse, 
but not of their own frame, and are unable to draw even straight lines. 
Drawing is regarded as *' an extra" in school bills, which parents rather 
avoid than encourage. The same sort of mistake used once to be made 
with writing. 

14. It should be felt to be a disgrace to every one who affects t6 be well 
educated if he cannot draw straight lines, and make at least simple geo- 
metrical forms. Those who cannot do so have no right to expect you to 
believe that they can even see correctly ; yet such is the anomalous state 
of matters on this point, that persons who are unable to use a pencil will 
affect raptures at paintings, and will criticise art, and announce canons of 
taste with absolute dogmatism. A modem writer observes, "Ask a con- 
noisseur who has scampered over all Europe the shape of the leaf of an 
elm, and the chances are ninety to one that he cannot tell you ; and yet he 
will be voluble of criticism on every painted landscape from Dresden to 
Madrid, and pretend to tell you whether they are like nature or not. 
Ask an enthusiastic chatterer in the Sistine Chapel how many ribs he has, 
and you get no answer ; but it is odds that you do not get out of the 
door without his informing you that he considers such and such a figure 
badly drawn." 

15. It is rather the province of my colleague than myself to speak of 
the doctrinal part of art-education ; but I must request his leave to say a 
few words on the ease of learning Elementary Drawing, which, in its 
earliest stage, should be of a geometric character, and on the universal use 
of the power, when acquired. 

16. Geometrical drawing is an easier acquirement than writing, A 
child will sooner learn to make the outline of a square or an^)long 
accurately than the capital letter jj^of the usual Italian hand ; and most 
children, before thejr acquire the power of writing, have passed through a 
stage of self-instruction m drawing simple forms rudely, and have acquired 
a power which would have been readUy expanded, had it been at all cultir 
vated. Drawing is a power of expressing things accurately. Writing is 
the power of expressing only ideas j and in daily life it constantly happens 
that it is far more vsduable to have the thing itself denoted correctly by 
actual form than the vague expression of it by words. All material 
objects may be more accurately expressed by simple forms than by any 
number of words. Make the comparison between the verbal description 
and the outline drawing of a hat, or a basket, or a cabinet, or the front of 
a house. At the present time we all admit that writing is necessary to 
be taught to every one, and is serviceable in all relations of life, but it 
may be shown easily that the power of representing forms by drawing is 
frequently quite, if not more, needful. And it is equally useful to all 
classes of the community : to him who orders a house to be built and 
pays for it, to him who superintends its building, and to him who actually , 
saws and joins the timber or lays the masonry. All would perform their 
respective parts with greater power and wisdom, and with greater saving 
of labour, if they all knew what straight lines were, and possessed the 
power of making them. But how rare is the possession of this simple 
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pffinat I How many Umdkirds in ihe ootniti^ are mble to draw * plan of AppendfiEli. 
tiae ground vMch. ihmr houaw oooapj, or to aruw the shape of m oapboard bimsv- 
iheiy maki to order ftom the oarpenter ! How many mam^Bctarers there takt Ih' 
are who direct the labour of ihousands of perspna in produdng ornamental nut^^^ioif. 
vv^gtka, and reidize l^ousands of pcnindB from them, but are unable to 
draw eorreeHy the form of one of their simplest patterns ! 

17* Still we have had Schools of Design working for 14 years to Elemontao- 
improve manufactures. If the Schools have not ftimlled every expeo- gJhoSs^n- 
iation, is disappointment unnatural when producers and consumers i^e diBpenaabfe 
remain in ignorance ? — I hope I have succeeded in blowing that the esta- ^ the suo- 
blishment of the present sdiool and other Elementary lowing Scho^ sXwls of 
-for the boiefit of all classes is both a logical and an imperative step towards Design, 
making Schools of Design ^i^iat the^ were intended to be. First teach 
the public to know whi^ good art is, and Schools of Demgn will soon 
learn how to provide it ; but leave the puUic ignorant, and Schools of 
Design must be vain. 

Besides a manu^Msturing there is also a moral view to be taken of this 
question. The efforts of all who desire that the people of this coimtry 
should acQuire a power of perceiving and judging forms correctly should 
be directea in introducing drawing as a necessary part of instruction into 
eaery school in the kingdom : — tfis power will also assist them to obtain 
increased accuracv in all other ways, and therefore become all the more 
truthful and sensible of God's wisdom. 



(B.) — Address by Richard Redgrave, R.A., the Superintendent of Art, 
ITie object of the meeting of this day is to found a class to provide 
elementary instruction in drawing — as a part of general education, — and 
as introductory to the study of ornamental art, — in order to give to all 
« knowledge of form as a means of expressing their thoughts, and to the 
improvement of all classes in a perception of what is r^y e.Ycellent in 
design i^lied to the things and uses of daily life. Everywhere there is Public 
evidence of an awakened desire for art-education on the part of the public ; ^t^JSt- 
it is manifest in the meeting of this day ; in the numerous demands for tion. 
schools of ornamental art tlu*ou|^hout the kingdom ; and the extension of 
galleries of art ; of art exhibitions in London and the provinces, public 
and private ; in the support of art unions ; in the increase of illustrated 
works ; the sale of prints ; and, above all, in the increasing number and 
extensive sale of illustrated periodicals, and those, not merely of a pictorial, 
but many of them partaking largely of an ornamental character. All this 
manifests an increasing desire for information on such subjects, and an 
enlarged appreciation of the decorative and the beautiful ; and to guide this 
desire aright, both as to the designer and the public, is the office of the 
new Department of Practical Art. 

I wiU now endeavour to support what has been advanced by the AUinte- 
General Superintendent ; first, to show you how much all are interested J^^Swmr a 
in obtaining a power of drawing as a new language; and then, as the power of 
form and colour of the furniture of our houses, of the utensils we use and drawing. 
the garments we wear, are within the pro^dnce of design, and, as these 
are sJl more or less ornamented, that they should be subjected to just laws 
and true principles of design, if thev are to be in harmony with the 
educated taste, the want of which is felt and which is growing around us. 
Among those exhibitions which have before been spoken of as evidencing • 

the growth of a public appreciation of art, there is one which consists of [ 

i^ works of amateur artists. This, I trust, may give us room to hope that 
hereafter we shall see amateur draughtsmen, as far at least as the power 
goes of mi^dng a comprehensible drandng of work sought to be performed, 
in which power even the most educated classes are at present singularly 
deMent. 
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I would therefbre direct jour attentkm to the primary otject of the class 
about to be formed, wluch is, to give the student a power of dra^nng as a 
part of general education ; and there are one or two points connected widi 
this object which I may be permitted to enlarge upon. The first of these 
is, that we hereby obtain, so to speak, anomer language, another intel- 
ligible mode of communicating thoughts and explaining things ; having, 
moreover, this advantage over other languages, spoken or written, that it 
is univenrad, that it is almost alike intelligible to all the diverse races of 
mankind, needing no translation, but at once " known and read of all 
men." But there is another and an equally great advantage, whidi is, 
that whereas words, spoken or written, even in our mother tongue, often 
convey but a con^ised and imperfect idea of things, dealing necMsarily 
rather with generalities than with minute specialities, and requiring long 
and elaborate descriptions where accuracy is required, drawing supplies 
us with a power whereby long descriptions and pages of wri^ig are at 
once superseded, and thus it is a condensed short-hand as well as a 
universal language; a short-hand, moreover, intelligible equally to him 
that writes and to him that would read it; useful not merely to the 
sdentific man for his diagrams and illustrations, but in the every-day 
relations of life. By its means the tradesman or the manufacturer 
instantiy understands and comprehends the wants and wishes of the 
employer, and as readily conv^s them to the workman to execute. The 
master hereby may instruct his pupil, and greatiy aid him in compre- 
hending things, otherwise unintelugible ; while the scholar, in his turn, is 
able to store and treasure facts, where words would fedl him, and language 
is found to be almost useless. 

Then, again, the course of study necessary to acquire correctness of eye 
and predsion in delineating form, has a further valuable bearing on 
general education, since it greatly stimulates and improves the perceptive 
faculties, and induces correctness of general observation, and more dear 
and definite knowledge of things, l^e student is not only provided Tiith 
another medium of explanation, but his verbal descriptions even will be 
clearer than those of one who has not been so trained ; for, as it is impos- 
sible to draw any object correctly without a minute and careful examina- 
tion of its structure and surface, and its relation to other objects, it must 
follow that his power of observation and of comparison is strengthened, 
and becomes more precise, and his perceptions sharpened and rendered 
more inquisitive ; so that facts, often overlooked by others, are Inrought 
tangibly before the mind of the scholar exercised in the studies we are 
about to inaugurate. I may perhaps be permitted to glance at another 
inducement to these studies, m the happmess that is sure to arise, not 
only firom the acquisition of knowledge, but from this very improved and 
enhghtened power of observation, which opens to us pleasurable percep- 
tions of beau^, symmetry, order, and structure, not only in the skilled 
works of our fellow men, but more especially in those of our great Creator. 
Such beinff a few of the ^vantages which a knowledge of drawing gives 
to one and all, it is needless to attempt to impress upon you furuier its 
value as a part of General Education. I say General Education, for as 
we have fortunately arrived at an age of the world when it is thought 
necessary that all should read and write, I trust, for the reasons I have 
stated, the time is coming when it will be felt necessary that a knowledge 
of drawing should, as far as possible, be imparted to every man. And 
here it may be necessary to remark shortly upon one or two exceptions 
which have been taken to such studies. Some there are who deny that all 
are capable of being taught to draw; while, on the other hand, some 
imagine that by such general teaching the land will be overrun with 
would-be artists. The fedlacy contained in both these exceptions has in 
some sort a common origin. To begin with the first. If it were dedared 
that all are equally apt to receive instruction in drawing, it would be as 
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untrue in this ease as it is in any and ereiy other brandi of education ; Ai^MidlzlL 
but no one doubts that all can ht tauffht to write; that is, that the tyt j^uaag" 
can be taught correctly to perceive, and the hand be made obedient to takt Ijt- 
describe certain forms. And drawing is but the extension of this correct *nvcTiov. 
perception and hand-power to other and more complicated forms and 
relations ; in some cases, as in Linear Geometrical Drawing, guided and 
assistea by instruments, and goyenned by absolute measurement; in 
others, an extension of the firee-hand*practice easily growing out of the 
power required for writing. And although, as has oeoi said, the relations 
become more complicated and intricate as we proceed from the imitation 
of flat examples to draw solid and material forms, the point at which 
imposdbility is theoretically fixed is not to be found, and recedes from us as 
we advance; and the experience of 1^ teadier tends to demonstrate, thaX 
a useful and available amount of power is attainable by all. The truth 
seems to be, that the fallacy has arisen from substituting the idea of that 
inventive faculty which constitutes the true artist (and which, although 
improvable by proper culture, must exist independent of it) for the mere 
tedmical means for its expression, as drawing, painting, or modelling. 
These latter are in themsdves, inasmuch as they are imitative, only me- inventive 
dianical, as purely so as reading or writing ; and this suggests the error Mdmechft- 
of those who think that education in these dementary studies will produce defin^^^ 
a host of artists ; no more, it may be replied, than the general spread of 
reading and writing has Med the land with authors, since the inventive 
mind must in both cases be added, to the expressive means, lliis leads 
us to the real value of widely-eictended instruction; it is to form an 
audience fitted to understand, m the one case, the true author, whether 
poet> historian, or dramatist; in the other, the true artist, the poet 
m another tongue, in the language of beauty and ideality, the 
Omamentist, the Painter, or the Sculptor, To educate such an audience 
is one of the first duties of the new Department of Practical Art ; prelimi- 
nary even to the duty of educating aesigners in the principles of true 
taste ; for it were indeed worse than useless to improve design without 
an instructed public to appreciate it; to call into existence works of 
chaste and refined excellence and beauty, whilst the public, grovelling in 
profound ignorance, are unable to appreciate them; loving rather the 
coarse and tawdry finery which surroimds us on every side and wherever 
we turn, and wmch is made marketable from the want of that very 
educaiion which it is our duty to endeavour to supply, and to which we 
are here this day to give the first impulse. 

Having said thus much on the classes about to be formed, as to the use Drawing 
of the knowledge of drawing which is to be acquired in them as a part of must be ac- 
general education, I must now refer to them in conneidon with " Oma- qJl^^^ion 
mental Art," — ^with those more advanced schools of which they tend to to enter 
form a part, the Schools of Ornamental Art throughout the country, f^^^ ^La 
The object of all such schools is, in the first place, to " afford an oppor- Art. 
tunity of acquiring a competent knowledge of tne fine arts, as far as the 
same are connected with manirfactures ;" to enable our designers and manu- 
&cturers, by the instruction therein obtained in the principles of beauty, 
and the skill to embody those principles, to add beauty to utdity, — ^to adorn 
and decorate the useful. With this view the studies, even of the most 
elementary classes, such as are now about to be opened, have a special 
direction, and are based on Practical Geometry, and, to a certain extent, on 
ornamental forms. But while this is necessary from the very nature of the 
schools, as parthr introductory to schools of ornamental art, it is also most 
satisfitctcury to mid from long esroerience that even as a means of training 
the hand and eye to do their duty, this is the best and most speedy 
method. In Practical Geometry is found the law of all forms, the con- Practical 
structing skeleton of all ornament, and the source of proportion and Geometry 
symmetry; and, having laid a foundation in tiiis study, the long flowing £^f au 
lipes, the symmetrical curves and balanced quantities of ornament, are fonna. 
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exoelkntLy fitted to Jomi the hand to freedom aocid ednesfce the eye; and 
it may witii certainty be said, that one who has passed suceessfulfy through, 
the geometrical and fre&*hand section of these schook will fina butlil^Le 
difiBeulty in mastering the power to delineate any other forms. But haek 
I must impress on the student tiie necessity en patieaice and of steady 
persereranoe at the first outset of his labours. Omam^ital forms^ and 
what are called the skeleton lines of ornament, those balanced and principal 
curves which regulate the due distribution of details, and are the coh^ 
structiog or governing locms, are the first examfdes placed before ih^ 
students. They require to be pati^itly and accurately copied until cer- 
tainty is obtained; and as no secure progress can be made if these ^are 
imp^eotly understood or. insufficiently mastered, all would do well to be 
diligent in conquering the difficulty at the outset, that liieir after progress 
may be easy and saiisfactory. As well may the carpenter who cuts his- 
tenon-cheek awry, or shoulders it out of the square, hope that his framings 
y^ be true and " out of winding," as the ornamental draughtsman wh(v 
neglects or distorts these constructing forms, expect that his drawing will 
be correct, or his ornament perfect. In this class the first elementary 
difficulties are to be mastered. The student then must be patient to over* 
come them here, so that if, in course of time, he seeks to obtain further 
instruction in the higher schools, he may not be found wanting in those 
qualities which can alone secure success ; and all may be assured that if 
tne time they are detained at elementary studies is or appears to be long, 
their progress wiU fi^m this cause be^ more satisfectory and secure. The 
examples in this dass which have been selected for them to copy have been 
selected for beauty of form, and many of them from the finest specimens 
of aqcieilt ornament ; they contain some of the dioicest elemaats of beauty, 
such as elegance of line, proportion, and symmetry of parts with variety of 
detail, added to just and beautiM distribution of quantities; and their 
study will improve the sense of the beautifiil, while tney are fitted to give 
power of hand and correctness of eye. 

Finally, I may remind you, that, since learning to draw is acquiring a' 
new language,— a new means of expressing ^mr thoughts, and only a,- 
means, — ^liiere is a period when the inventive powers, the thoughts them- 
selves, of such as continue to study with a view to becoming omamentists, 
are to be called forth, stimulated, and directed ; and in the higher Schools of 
Ornamental Art, as well as in the Museum, the Library, and the Lecturea 
of this Department at Marlborough House, these aids to invention will be 
found. In the Museum the student will see the best and choicest thoughts 
of others embodied and carried into actual execution. In the Library, and 
illustrated works therein, he will find the record and description, m the 
art language he has kamt, of those works which we are imable otherwise 
to possess ; and he will do wdl to remember the remark of Sir Joshuft 
Reynolds on this subject: — "Invention,*' says he, "is one of the great 
"marks of genius ; but if we consult experience we shall find, that it is by 
" being conversant with the inventions of others we learn to invent, as by 
" readmg the thoughts of others we learn to think." Such acquaintance 
with other men's thoughts 1^ Museum and Library are ' calculated to- 
supply; i^d in the Lectures the student will have explained to him the 
laws of harmony and combination, which are the grammar of this new 
language, and the principles which are to guide and direct the omamentist 
in the application of his acquired art to the purposes of the manufacture, 
and the means, the processes, and the powers of the manuJ^Bicturer; while 
in the class rooms he wiU be aided and instructed in applying the know- 
ledge he has acquired, aad the thoughts which have heea awakened and 
fostered, into actual practice. 

All this, however, requires long and persevering labour. In regard to' 
far higher things we are told, that it is " by a patient continuance in well- 
dpsing" we must "seek fw glory and honour," and the aafneCouise is 
neoessaiy as regards eaa*thly emulation ; axid it is one <^ the great excel-** 
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lenees of art, that^ nourishing, as it does, the love of beauty, order, and AiPMdUlI. 
perCecdon, it is so far the enemj of vice that he who would succeed in it bi^^^. 
must cultivate his mind, and strive to improve his general intelligence and taay In- 
information, making him at the same time a bciter workman, a better BTavt/riov. 
artist, a better member of society, and a better man. 

(C.)— The MoDR of Procsbdino for establishing Classbs or Schools 

for £lBM B^TARY INSTRUCTION in ArT. 

No. 6. — AmtimmoefMnt &f the B6ard cf Trade. — EstaMishment of Elemen- Mode of 
tary Classes or Schools for Drawing and Modelling, so far as may be ^^^JublSi- 
■pos&ible within the limits of the Parliamentary Grant. ing elemen-' 

The Lk)rds of the Committee of ?nvy Council for Trade havmg had ri!2S*Md ^ 
under their consideration the Report of the Select Committee of the House schoobi. 
of Commons on the School of Design, in which the Committee recom- 
mend '^the important objtet of widely dif^ing sound elementary instruc- 
tion ^iroiighout the country,'' hereby give notice that thev are willing to 
assist, so far as the means at their disposal permit, in establishing classes 
for acquiring elementary, instruction in art in connexion with existing 
public scho^ and institutions in various locaUties, with a view of dif- 
fusing a knowledge of art among all classes of the pubUc, whether artizans, 
manuifecturers, or consumers, and of preparinff students for entering the 
Schools of I*ractical Art, heretofore known as Schools of Design. 

Schools of Practical Art already exist in the Metropolis : one for males 
at Somerset House, with an elementary branch at Westminster ; one for 
females at 37, Gower Street, Bedford Square; and one mixed school at 
SpitsMelds $ i6 well as niixed schools Hiroughout the Kingdom, at Belfiast, 
Birmingham, Cork, Coventry, Dublin, Glasgow, Leeds, Limerick, Maccles- 
field, Alanchester, Newcastle^ Norwich, Nottingham, the Potteries, Paisley, 
Sheffield, Stourbridge, Worcester, and York. 

^Towards aiding the establishment of classes or schools for acquiring 
elepentary instruction in art, in the advantages of which it is desirable 
that aU classes of the community should have the opportunity of sharing, 
my L(»d8 are willing — 

1. To appoint a competent master, and to guarantee the payment to 

hkn of a oertain income for a limited period, in case the fees to be 

derived ftom the instruction of the scholars should not suffice to 

pay the toaster's salary. 

. 2. To ast^ist in furnishing samples of suitable drawing copies, models, 

coloured examples, and books at half the prime cost of them. 
'J 3. To afFord samples of drawing materials, J3uch as black boards, 
*t; ' drawing-boards, i)aper, slates, chalk, pencils, &c.; and to give such 
information as will enable the managers and scholars to obtain 
those materials in the rea4iest way. 
J On the following conditions: — 

1. That a committee of management be formed, either by corporate or 
parochial authorities, or persons engaged in schools^ of any. descrip- 
tion, or by persons inteeested in the objject, or that a responsible 
person come forward who must engage to give effect to ih& follow- 
. . ing regulations : — 

T» (a) To give the names of not fewer than /Are« public schools 
for boys and girls in the locaUty willing to receive at least 
' one lesson per week in drawing, and pay 5L, at least a year 
'"• towards the expenses. 

(6) If a distinct school for drawing is required, then the Com- 
mittee are to provide, keep clean, warm, and light a suitable 
— room, at their own liabihty ; and to :give the names of not less 

than twenty male or fdmale scholars ^o will attend the school, 
\ ^ if opened, for a pdiod of not less than three months, at a pay- 

*' " ihent of not less than 6d, per week each scholar. >■ . 
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AwwndixIL 2. That such Committee shall be prepared to colled;, and aoooimt fcnr, 
BuiQjr- ^® ^^ P^^ ^7 ^^ several sdiools, and from the students m the 

TAXTlir- separate schools; conduct and manage the school; provide for 

BTBucnoir. stated and periodical visits of inspection by members of the Com- 

mittee ; be responsible for the attendance of the master ; contribute, 
at least, half of the fees received towards his salary ; dismiss him 
for incompetency or misconduct, reporting the same to this Depart- 
ment ; engage to follow the course of instruction prescribed, and 
mskke an annual report on the proceedings of the sdiool, on ex 
before the dlst of October, 
3. The hours of attendance and the amount of fees to be paid by the 
scholars to be regulated by the Committee and the General Super- 
intendent of the Department of Practical Art, according to local 
circumstances. 

Communications respecting the establishment of such classes and schools, 
marked on the address " Elementary Instruction in Art," to be addressed 
To the Secretary of the 

Department of Practical Art, 

Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London. 

Form of Re- The following reauisition (of which a printed copy may be obtained bv 
j^tion for application to the Secretary of the Department of Practical Art, Marl- 
twy Vn^' borough House, London) must be filled up. If the printed form is not 
ing School used, then the requisition should be written out on foolscap paper. 

Requisition for establishing Classes for acquiring of Knowledge in Form and 
Colour in the Public Schools, or for the Establishment of a School of 
Elementary Art (as the case may he) at 

To the Secretary of the Department of Practical Art 
We, the undersigned {Members of the Corporation of , 

or of die Vestry of , or connected with the School of , 

or otherwise, as the case may be'], being desirous of having elementary instruc- 
tion in form and colour given in the public schools at 
and of establishing a separate school for that purpose at [as the case may he'] 

in connexion with the Department of Practical Art, hereby request 
you to move the Lords of the Committee of the Privy Council for Trade to 
nominate a master for the purpose, and to assist in providing examples, copies, &c., 
necessary for tiie use of such elates and school, for which we are willing to pay 
half the prime cost* And in consideration of such assistance, we hereby 
undertake to form ourselves into a Committee of Management, to see that 
instruction is given to all the scholars in each public school, and to provide, keep 
clean, warm, and light a suitable room, at our own liability, for the separate 
school ; to keep the examples for the use of the school, and to preserve the same 
to the best of our ability ; to collect and account for the fees according to such 
rates as may be agreed upon between ourselves and the General Superintendent 
of the Department of Practical Art ; it being understood that in no case is the 
fee to be at a less rate than 6d a week for each scholar attending the separate 
school ; to apply the whole of the fees paid by the public schools and at least 
half of the fees of the separate school in paying the salary of the master and 
the expenses of the school ; to conduct and manage the separate school ; to 
visit and inspect it at proper intervals ; to be responsible for the proper attend- 
ance of the master, and to dismiss him for incompetency or misconduct; 
reporting such dismissal to the Superintendent; to see that the course of 
instruction prescribed by their Lordships is properly followed ; and to make an 
annual report on the proceedings of the school on or before 31st October. 
And herewith we append the names of 

* The prime cost to the Department of a full series of examples is estimated at 162. 14t. 
r each separate public school, and^Mf. for the central schod^^ The Beoartmeiit is pre- 
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1.^ AppendixIL 

— BlAMSV- 

3. TASTljr- 

being public schools in sraucnov. 

and also the names of twenty persons who are willing to attend the aepmte 
school, if established, for a period of not less than three months. 

[Here follow the signatures and addresses of the requisitionists.] 
[Then follow the names and occupations of the persons who propose to attend 
the separate school.] 

No. 9. It^omuUion to be furnished by the hocaUty, 

To eoal^ the Board of Trade to consider, with reference to claims from ?|;]2|^^!^ 
other places, the application dated the ' day of from nS^wiff^ 

for assistance in forming an elementary drawing school, it is necessary hood to psr- 
that replies to the following inquiries be returned to the Secretary of this Jj^^Jj JS,. 
Departooent. schooL 

1. What public schools, for either sex, already exist in 

which make any charge whatever for instruction ? — (Underline those sdiools 
where drawing of any kind is taught.) 

2. State name of every school in 

the managers of which would be willing to accept the advantage of in- 
struction from a drawing master appointed by the Board of Trade, who 
should give in that school an hour's lesson publicly, at least once m 
week, to all the scholars ; for which instruction those managers would be 
willing to pay to such master a sum of at least 5/. a year. 

3. Are the Committee of Management of the proposed drawing school 
of opinion that they would be able to form a class for teaching drawing to 
stuoents occupying a higher position in society than artisans ; and who 
would pay at least 1«. a weekf 

4. Are the Ck>mmittee of Management of opinion that they would be 
able to obtain subscribers, say of R and upwards a year, who might have 
the privilege of presenting students to the proposed school, to pay a lower 
fpe than &, a week for the Artizan Class, and a lower fee than 1#. for the 
Cieneral Class? ^ 

5. Would the Committee of Management, after duly encouraging the 
teadung of the simplest elements of drawing in the local public schools, 
be willmg that every student, under 16 years of age, before admittance to 
the proposed drawing school, should be reouired to possess the abihty to 
dxBw tlie letters A O S in fr^ outline,* of tne height of 12 inches. 

No. 27. Qficial Arrangements far Elementary Schools. 
The reouisition for elementary daases and instruction at OfBdal ar^ 

being imder the &vourable consideration of the Board of Trade, the reqiii- iS^SS^A- 
ntionists are requested to supply information on the following points of inc looal 
Inquiry. ■cEocrts. 

1. The names and addresses of the Chairman, Treasurer, and Secretary of 
the TO^osed Committee. 

. 2. TB^ name of the party with whom correspondence from tiiis D^Murt- 
meiit is to be carried on. 

3. The name of the street in whidi the proposed school is to be. 
mtasAed, 

4. A gnmnd plan of' the room or rooms proposed to betnedlbrllie 
Sdiool, and a statement of the torangements nroposed for lighting b^ day 
and night, Tentilation, &c., should m forwaraed. (The Art Sopcnnldi- 
dmt will send advice on tins snl^ject, if the infttfma^n ti^iplied m not 
Biiffiicioit.) 

-^ ^ '.I . . — 

^^Goptes of tlMMleUena(«ptiUMiedbylf<»srt.0ha|MimnsmlHSll»19t.Pic^^ 

F 
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66 App. IL to First BepoH of D&paHment of Pra^ 

Ai>pendixII. 5, Whether the school be ahready prmdded with suitable desks iBnd 
Elbmbv- ^wing boards? if not, it is recommended that those described in the 
TABx Ik- accompanying pamphlet, pages 21 and 22, be ordered by the Locfd Com- 

sTEucTioy. mittee. If so ordered, when are they likely to be ready? 

6. Are the Committee prepared to order the collections 1, 2, and 3, 
named at pages 23 and 24. 

7. When can the school be opened ? 

8. Do the Committee agree to par the master the whole of the fees of the 
public schools, and half the fees of the distinct school, and concur in the 
conditions of the accompuiying form of appomtment of the master? 

No. 28. Memorandum respecting the choice of Rooms for a Drawing School. 
AiTMige- \^ Jt must be ascertained what number of students are likely to attend, 

rooms. ^^ or it must be decided whether any limit is to be set to the numbers. 

2. Whether the greater number of pupils are likely to be evening or - 
afternoon scholars ; t. e., whether the school is to be opened in the aftmioon 
or evening, or both. 

3. The size of the apartment will depend on the number of students 
which it is proposed to accommodate. Generally speaking, it will be 
necessary to allow to each student ^ space of two sna a half feet square ; 
and hence, by marking off on the floor the space which, consistently with 
the direction of the light and other considerations, may be occupied by 
benches, it will not be difficult to ascertain the suitableness of a room 
for the accommodation of the proposed number of scholars, so far as space 
is concerned. 

4. If the school is to be opened only during the evening, and conse- 
quently for the greater part of the year to be lighted by lamps or gas, one 
of the chief difficulties in the choice of a room, namely, the qusSiy and 
direction of the daylight, will be in a great measure avoided. If it is 
to be a day school, me following rules respecting the light must be 
attended to : — 

a. The aspect should, if possible, be northerly or easterly. 

b. The windows should reach at least at twelve feet above the floor ; 
and in all cases side windows are preferable to skylights. 

c. If skyUghts are unavoidable, the glass should be ground or 
otherwise rendered partially opaque, to prevent the passage of the 
direct rays of the sun. The same precaution must be taken if a room 
has side windows looking towards the south or west. 

5. It is desirable that proper provision be made for the good ventilation-' 
of the room, 

6. It is desirable that the walls of the room should be one colour — ^an 
olive green of rather a neutral tint is preferable. 

7. A large press should be provided to hold the drawing copies, &c. 

No. 21. Form of the Appointment of a Master, 
Form of ap- At the Coundl Chamber, Whitehall, 

By the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Privy CoundL 
- appointed fat the oopsid^ration of all matters relating to Trade and Foreign 
Plantations. 

With the view of affording temporary aid in promoting the establishment 
of a drawing school, and drawing classes in my Lords- 

are prepared to oon^bute toward the income of the master of the proposed, 
schod, during the first year of its existence, at the rate of ,3^ a year, 

certain; and, if the master's share of the fees to be received for instructum. 
do not, when added to the sum of £ make his whole receipts £ for ^ 

the year, then my Lords will be jn^pared to mak^ up the deficiency so that jhis 
income shall amount to j^ for we first year. After the ezpirstioa of 4to 
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fini year, windier anj allowsiice is to be ftflbrded in. aid of the master's Appendix II. 
ineouie mast depend npon the position of the school, and futiBe anangte- "Biwmwh" 
ments with the Local Committee. tibt In- 

In granting tiiis aiajstanee, it must be understood thai the master must BnrcTioK* 
teach only from the examples and copies recognized by the DG])artment of 
Practical Art, and accoraing to the course recommended by my Lords. 
He must endeavour to render the school useful to all classes of the 
community. He must give instruction in drawing in any schools which 
the Local Committee may select, besides the drawing school. He is to 
consider himself subject to the authority of the Local Committee, and 
their officer : and the con^uance of his engagement after the first six 
monHis must depend upon the pleasure of the Local Committee. It is 
understood that the master is to be entitled to the whole of the fees of 
the scYeral schools he teaches, and half the fees received from the students 
of the distinct school, in addition to the salary of 

Upon these terms my Lords are pleased to appoint 
to ^e office of master of the drawing school at and 

lus duties and salary are to commence on the day of 

Seeretarf of the Department of Practical Art, 



(D.) — ^The . Duties of the Masters, with a List of the Articles and 
Examples requinte for Teaching. 

Firgt Elementary Instruction. BMiiMtM 

Elementary instruction in art may be divided into two grades. The dmll^'"' 
commencing or primary classes are established with the view to give 
instruction in drawing simply as a language useful in every relation of 
life, and have reference radier to a power of expressing form by lines 
thtm to any omam«ital or other tsptaal direction of the studies. At the 
same time^ tiie examples, used and the instruction giv^i are of a character 
to 1^ a rigbt foundation for the studies of distinct elementary drawing 
B€koAB, ^ these the teaching, although still of an elementary diaraoter, 
may have a spedal tendencv to qualify the student for entering the Govern- 
ment Schools of Practical Art, or any local schools of the same kind which 
may hereafter be founded. 

Qualifications and Duties of Masters. 
Masters appointed to elementary drawing classes are expected to be 
itcquainted with the works used m the Department of Practical Art on 

geometry and perspective; they must have passed successfully through 
le four first stages of the instruction given in the Schools of Practirad 
Art^ as weU as a class for free-hand drawing of the solid forms used in 
the elementary schools ; they must be acquainted with the simple laws of 
colour as embodied in the diagram of colour. Every distinct elementary 
drawing school should be the centre for instruction in drawing given to 
other schools for goieral education in the neighbourhood. The masten 
are required to give instruction at stated times, particularly in the evening, 
in the rooms m the central school to which tney are appointed, and to 
attend at least once a week at each of the schools subscribing in the locality, 
as contemplated m the paper of questions. (See p. 17.) 

Distinct Elemintary Drawing Schools, Tendency of 

Beyond instruction in finrm — as a language useful to aU in the daily busi- to provide 
ness of life — whidi is given in the first elementary classes, the masters in "^J}^.^ ^ 
^stinct dementary 8<£x>ls are required to direct the studies of the SnterGoTom- 
stadents as they advance in power, with a view to their entering the ™®{^^|^j" 
Croremment Schools of Practical Art, established to improve tiie taste ^^^"^^'^^^ 
of the public geneftUy, and to impart to the artisan or msdianio sudi aa 

f2 
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68 App. 11. to First RqpoH of Dq^arlmmt^fPrc^ Art. 

ApftndixIL aopveoiition of what ib mllj beaataM th, design in the muaahdkum on 
ihjm . whidi he mar be employed as shall enaUe him suooessfully to execute the 
TAST Ijr- works of the designer. 

iZKucnov. 

Qual^caHoHS and Duties of Teachers, 

Masters appointed to conduct distinct elementary schools are required 
to possess a certificate of having passed successfully through a course of. 
geometry and perspective^ through the six first stages and stoges 10 and 12 
of the Government Schools of Pr^cal Art, and a drawing class for firee-hand 
and colouring the solid forms supplied to elementary ^ools, and of pos- 
sessing a knowledge of the simple laws of colour. 

JF^nmiture and Articles requisite, which must be procured at the Cost cf the 

LocaUty. 
The central school of a town or district, as well as the subscribing sdiools 
in connexion with it, will require to be furnished with. 

Suitable desks and drawing boards. If they have to be provided, 
then they should be of the character recommended in the accom- 
panying plans and section. 

Description of Drawing Desk, 

Fig. 1. Front view. Fig. 2. Section endways. 

A A, Fig. 1. A, Fig. 2. A wooden rail screwed to bon uprights cc to 
hold the examples. 

BB, i inch rod passing through eyes in the f inch bon uprights ccc to 
support the examples. 

ccc, f inch iron uprights screwed to the desk at 1, and pundied at t^ 
upper end to receive the uron rod b. 

DD, hollow space to hold the students pencils, knives, &o. ; bb wooden- 
rail to slafifen the uprights fff. 

GG, Fig. 1, shcHrt fillets, as shown at o. Fig. 2, placed trnposite ea^ 
Btodoit, to retain Ihe board or example meat upight, if neoessaiy. 
H, Fig. 2, a fillet running all along the desk to prevent pencils or oniyona 
rolling off. 
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Sevation and Section of the Detk and Drawing Board recommended 
Jar the use of the Drawing Sehocle in connexion with ihe Department 
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Fig. $9 Drawing board. 
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Gas Burners for Lighting Sckods, 



PKOJECTUrO BUXNER. 




*. ^. 



GAS BURNSR8 JlKD 
SHADES, 

Both pendant and projecting 
from the wall, recommended 
for the use of schools in con- 
nexion with the Department 
of Practical Art. Supplied 
by Mr. Forrest, NevUleV 
court, Fetter-lane, Fleet- 
street, Tendon ; to whom all 
applications should be made, 
and not through the Depart- 
ment. 

Two lights with burners 
such as are shown in ihe 
woodcuts, are, if properij 
disposed, suflScient for an 
apartment of 20 ft. by 30 ft. 
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Sjoamples and Copies far Teaching. 71 

List of the Examplss, &c, wludi m^ be obteinecl of tiie Depertmenl App<a d iill 
bj Natioiial and other Pablie Sdioolt at half the prime cost . . lunm- 

TheLordsof the Comxnittee of PrivjCkmncQ for IVade having had v^ taxtIv- 
thor coii8ida«;tioii aeveral applicatioiie from the manaffers and masten of . !"|^^ ^' 
National and other Public Scnoolt for grants to be maoe to them of (baw- ^^^q^ 
ing copies, and examples used by th^ Department of PhMTtiod Art, in teach- cnnplf*. 
ing elementaiy drawmg, think it necessary to adopt some general princif^ 
v&ch shall regulate the decisions of the Bourd in refbence to such appficatkms. 

My Lords slready have fnlly recognized the great importance of db* 
mentary drawing to all classes of the community, in all relations of lifo, 
and have exprened their opinion Uiat the first stq) to be taken to elevate 
pabHc taste m the appreciation of correctness of form, is to cause drawing 
to become a part of national education. Their Lordships are therefore d^ 
nrous that the Department of Practical Art should assist, as Auras possible, 
in promoting the aistribution of the means of accomphshing this ob,^ct ; but 
as the indiscriminate gift of escami^ to all appUcants might lead to abuse» 
it is necessary to require some guarantee that the examples will be duly 
^predated, which the mere requMt to have them does not imphr. 

The principle whidi governs the whole p rocee d ings of tbs Department, 
in all its branches, is to alford partial aid ; and to encourage, but not super* 
sede, public exertions in promoting education in art. 'Hius the means of 
study in the Museum of Ornamental ManufiM^tures are afforded, lectures 
are given, and students are enabled to obtain the best instruction in all the 
sdiools by payment of low fees in aid of the expenses ; and my Lords con- 
sider tiiat the same principle should be observed in the distribution of 
examples. They have therefore resolved that the Department shall have 
the power to asnst sdiook with examples for teaching drawing, upon the 
- condition that the api^cants are willing to paj half the prime cost of 
them. By this means, when a school is willmg to subscribe U., the 
Department will fomish examples of the value of 2/., and so on, as for as 
the Parliamentary Grant will permit. 

A hst of the examples of drawing comes, models, casts, and materials, 
which the Department will be pre^drea to furnish on these t^rms, as 
SAMPLES, may be obtained of the Secretary of the Department of Practical 
Art, Marlb(»ough House, London. It should be distioctly understood, 
that the privilege of purchase of these samples can be obtained only by 
public and not private schools, and not by individuals. 

It is desirable that every public school should possess all the three fol- 
lowing collections of examples, &c., if they can be afforded. If this be not 
possible, then it is recommended that thcnr be procured in the order 1, 2, 3 ; 
any one of the three collections- may be obtained, but portions of a collect 
Hon cannot be procured of the Department, Applications for portions 
should be made to Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly, Lcmdon. 

COLLBCTION 1,* 
Which may be procured of the Department by any public school for 
twenty-seven shillings, being half the prime cost to the Department. If a 
further supply is required for the same school, then the foil cost to tiie 
Department will be charged. 

1. A black board. 

2. Brass holders for chalk, as samples. 

3. Wooden compasses, and white chalk. , 

4. Slip and two set squares. . 

5. T. square. 

6. A set of each of the letters A O S, mounted. 

7. A set of twelve outlines on black and white grounds, mounted. 

8. A set of twelve plates of outlines for the black board, mounted. 

9. A large diagram of colour, mounted. 

* Priv«teMhools,oriiidividual«,wtehingtopOMeNtlie8eooUeeafmfl,K^ 
any p«rt of tbem, upon appUcation to Messrs. Cbapmao and H«U, 1S8, Piccadilly. London. 
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72 App. 11. to First Repori of Depaa^tment of Practical Art. 

AypeadUU. 10. A small diagrtun of oolQiir, ro omi to d. 

^iMVK- lU A maoMal and catechism on colour. 

Tjmuf' 12. Definitions in plane geometry, by Mr. Burchett. 
STBucxiov. i^^ Two coloi T boxcs^ as samples. 
^r**^***w ^^ "^^ ***®® ^^ instruments, as samples. 

or^ininpies. ^^ Catalogue of the articles in the Museum at Marlborough House, with 
six prospectuses of the Department. 

16. Addrenes of the Superintendents on elementary drawing. 

17. Addresses of the Su(|enntendent8 on the faoUties afforded by the 

Department for acquiring art-education. 

18. Five placards of the principles of decorative art 

Collection 2,* 

Which may be {nrocured of the Dq)artment by any public school for 4^, 

If a further sui^y is required 



half the prime cost to the Department. If ... . 

iat w same scnool^ ilienthe full cost to the Department will be diarged. 

1. A stand with a universal joint, to show the solid models, &c. 

2. One disc and two wires. One sohd cube. One wire cube. One 

si^ere. One ome. One cylinder. One hexa§^onal prism. 

3. The elonentary work on Practical Geometry, 12 inches by 17 inches. 

Diagrams opposite &e text 

4. The dementary work on Practical Perspective. 12 inches by 17 indies. 

Diagrams (wposite ihd text. 

5. The (Rawing book of elementary outlines of ornament, by Mr. Dyce, 75 

plates, mounted and " Kalsomined ;" i. e. the surface may be washed. 

6. A set of the 15 first plates of the elementary work on Practical 

Geometry (same as No. 3), mounted and '' Kalsomined." 

7. A set of 26 plates of Practical Perspective, mounted and ^' Kalso- 
. mined." 

d. Three specimens of pottery. Minim's bottle. No. 508. Indian Jar, 487. 
Celadon Jar, 489. 

Collection 3,* 

Which may be procured of the Department by any public school for 21. 1 0*., 
being half the prime cost to the Department. If a farther supply is required 
for the same school, then the AiU cost to the Department will be charged. 

1. One set of outlines of ornament, by Mr. Herman, 12 plates motmted 

and " Kalsomined," — i. c. the sumce may be washea. 

2. One set of outlines of the human figure, by Mr. Herman, 20 plates 

mounted, &c. 

3. Four outlines of Tarsia, from Gruner's ornaments, moimted, &c. 

4. One set of examples of ornament shaded, 4 plates mounted, &c. : — 
vi«., the antique scroll, Greek honeysuckle, frieze from Ghiberti gates, 
and renaissance rosette. 

5. Shaded examples of Biga., or ancient car, from Gruner, mounted, &c. 

6. Six cobured examples of flowers, mounted and " Kalsomined " : — ^via. 
the pdargonium, petunia, nasturtium, camelia, wallflower, althcea frutex. 

7. Three selected vases in earthenware (Wedgwoods No. 176, 882, 940). 

8. Three selected paterae. 

9. Three selected pieces of ornament in relief. 

10. Three large shells^ such as Dolium chinense, Murex colosseits, Pecten 

opercularis, 

11. Three other selected shells, such as the HaUotis Virginea, Cassis Hufa, 

Cassis Glauca. 

12. Three selected stuffed birds, as examples of colour, such as Crimson 

Tanager, Orange Oriole, and Blue Mountain Parroquet, 

13. One copy of RedgraveV Report on the " design " of articles exhibited 

in the Great. Exhibition of 1851, half bound. 
♦#♦ Payments must be made in advance. If the articles are not fetched away, 
they will be packed at an additional cost, and sent at the risk of the purchaser. 
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A C01.LBCT10N OF Cast» fot use in Drawing Schools, recommeDded i p p — i U lL 
bj the Depftrtment of Practical Art, and exhibited, bj permisfioi^ ai MtmmaK' 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London, lliey may m procurea by taxtDt* 
Public Schools of the Department for 2()/. 4*. • wtmocrum. 

No. Stttject, wh ere from , and D>te. eShJaSt, StSSST* 

£ 9. d. 

ADatomical Statiie, by Houdon - - - - 6 6 

Statue of Discobolus, the origioal in the Vaticau, the Work of 

Myron - - - - - - --550 

Statue of Dancing Faun, the original at Florence - -440 

Torso of Venus, irom the British Museum - - - 10 

Bust of Clyte, from the British Museum - - - - 10 

Bust of Diomede, from the British Museum - - - 10 

Bust of Younff Augustus, from the Capitol - - ..076 

Statuette of Hercules, ftom Brit Museum (Alexandrian period) 10 6 
Statuette of ApoUo, from the British Museum - - - U 

Maskof Moses, by M. Anselo (at Rome) - " - - 5 

Masks oftwoDa«ght«rs<?Niobe (period of Scopas) - - 7 
Ma^ of two Children by Fiamingo - - - --0S0 

Twalve Casts of Hands, Arms, L«jp^ and Feet, from the Antique 

and Nature - - - 110 

Two Horses' Less, from Nature - - * * -6100 

Two Greyhound' Legs, from Nature - - - - 5 

One Lion's Head, from Nature - - - --010.6 

One Lioness's Head, from Nature -- - - -0 10 6 

One Goat's Head, fW>m Nature - - - -*036 

Three Anatomical Relievi of Horse, Stag, and Panther, by Fraton 110 
1 Large Scroll, from the Trajan Forum, the original in the Sala 

Boreia, Rome - - - - - - -440 

5 Large Frieze, from the Traian Forum - - - - 4 4 
4 Laige Pilaster, from Villa lledlci, at Rome - - - 4 4 

23 La^ Florentine Scroll, from ViUa Medici, at Rome - - 1 10 

38 Pilaster, in three Pieces, from St Maria del Popolo, at Rome - 1 1 

Four Pilasters,from the Tomb ofLouisXII.,atSt.Denis,near Paris 10 

6 Long Pilaster, from the door of Madeleine Church, Paris - 18 

6 One other of the same, cut in pieces - - - - 18 
19 Roman Scroll -.- - - - - --0 10 

. Friese with Panthers, from Brescia - - - - 7 6 

7 One piece of Frieze with Eagle, from the Bronze Gate, by Ghi- 

berti, of the Baptistry, Florence, temp. 1402-24 - • - 15 

9 One piece of Frieze with Squirrel, from the Bronze Gate, by 

Gmberti, of the Baptistry Florence - - - - O 15 

8 One piece of Frieze with Fomegranates, from the Bronse Gate, 

by Ghiberti, of the Baptistry, Florence - - - - 15 

8 Onepieceof the same, cut in pieces - - - - 15 

60 One Gothic Patera, from a cornice in the late St Stephen's 

Chapel, Westminster - - - - --050 

61 One Gothic Patera, diffsrent, from a cornice in the late St Ste- 

phen's Chapel, "Westminster - - - - -050 

134 One Gothic Finial, from Lincoln Cathedral - - - 3 6 

16 One early English Capital, from the Temple Church ' - - O T 6 

123 One Leaf, firom the Church of St. Eustache, Paris - -050 

One Leaf,^from the Tomple of Jupiter - - - 7 6 

59 OaeGriOn - .,. . . -076 

Four pieces of enriched Mouldings - - - - 1 

Two Paterse» from the Capitol - - - - -0 10 

Three diflbrent Paterae - - - - --086 

86& 89 Two Greek StylaB,difibrent - - - - -0 10 

One Patera, from Brescia - -•- - -'-086 

One Slab, from the Parthenon - - - --110 

One Panel, Dancing Giri with Wreath - - - - 1 1 

£52 8 

Each Cast may bepwrehased separately j hut \f the whole Collection is 
bought at one Purchase, a Discount of 5 per cent, will be alknoed for Cash. 

D. BRUCCLINI, Formatore, 
5, little Russell Street, Covent Garden. 
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Xpfp^soOtKiL Matbkials for Dbawing. 

TAjStS' '^^ toViomnf Materials nm be seen and purchased at the InoorpOTated 
BTWcctM. Na^iontd Society's Uepositoiy, Sanctuary, Westminster. 

Folded Crayon Paper, ▼ariety of dnU . • • . per quire 

Imperial Machine Paper .... . ditto 

White Chalk - - - - - --per gross 

Red and Black ditto, in reeds - - - - per dozen 

Coloured Chalks, in boies containing 12 - - - per box 

Conte's Crayons, Nos. 1,2, and S - - - - per gross 



Academy ditto, in boxes containing one doien ^ - each 

Charcoal -----.- per gross 

Common Pencils .... - per dozen 



Ditto - - - . . - * ditto 

Commercial Pencils - • * - ditto 

Ditto - ... - . - ditto 

Adair*s Designer s Pencils - ... - ditto 

Rowney's Imperial Drawiiur Pencils, lettered - - - ditto 

Brookman and Langdon's Drawing Pencils, do., second quality ditto 



first quality - ditto 

rred 



t. 


d. 


2 


8 


6 


8 


2 




1 




I 




4 









2 














10 


1 


4 


1 





2 





8 





5 





2 


3 





3 


2 


6 


2 








4 


S 


6 


5 





5 


6 


6 


9 


9 


9 


16 


6 


9 






Chalk in Cedar for Drawing, white, black, or red - - ditto 

Prepared Chalk, white, for writing on Black Board, &c., in 

Boxes containing one dozen .... per box 

Ditto, in boxes containing one gross - - - per box 

Ditto for drawing on canvass - - - per gross 

Brass Chalk Holders, very strong - - - each 

BlackBoards, 24inchesby90 ... . each 

24 inches by 36 - - - - - each 

30 inches by 36, plain - ... each 

30 inches by 42, plain - - - - each 

S6 inches by 4&, plain - - - * - each 

SO inches by 42, plain, mounted on strong'stand ' each 

42 inches by 30, with grooves for letters - each 



Materials sold by J. W. Parker, West Strand, London. 

Framed Slates, 20 by 14 - - - - - - -46 

Drawing Paper, best ... . . ^r dozen 8 

Drawing Paper, second quality - ' - - - ditto 6 

Box of Materials, containing Chalk Holder, Leather and Paper Stumps, 

Prepared Charcoal, Chamois Leather, and twelve Crayons, sorted - 2 6 

Box of Crayons, sorted, black and white - - - - - 8 

Chalk Holder (strong mixed metal) - - - - - 9 

Leather Stumps - - - - - - - -06 

Paper Stumps -- -- - - -03 

Prepared Charcoal for Outlines ... per dozen 6 

Materials sold by Taylor, Walton, and Maberley, 28, Upper Gower Street, 
and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 

Drawing Book, 60 leaves, demy 4to - - - each 1 6 

24 leaves, royal 4to. - - - each 1 3 

24 leaves, demy 4to., common paper - each 6 

Pencils, with very thick lead, BBB. - - - per half doz. 2 

F - . . . ditto 1 6 

Chalk, in boxes of One Dozen Sticks, black, white, and red, 

assorted - - ... per box 6 

Portcrayons for the Chalk - ... each 4 

Black Board, 18 by 24 inches ' > . • - eM:h 4 

■ I 14 by 20 inches • • - each 3 6 

Drawing Models. 
A Box of Forms for constructing various Buildings, Gateways, Castles, 
Fridges, &c. The Buildings will be found lar^e enoud^^to be drawn from by a 
class at one time. A small Treatise on Drawing and Perspective accompanies 
the Models, price 27. 5t. in a box. 
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ThtffMamvm yAAaMkamwM, be ItNnd «nM la tchooli, aHhoogh aofr A p pw iu n. 
issued va&f the authority of the Department. They m^ be obtained suxnr- 
from Messgrs. Chapman and Hall, or any bookseller. nutr Ik- 

f, (f, tTBUcnov. 

1. Introductory Drawing Copies. BytheRcr.C. IUchion,M.A. Sbooki,3d: 

each, in (raantttici to Schools at 2(1. each. London :~'Dartoa and Co. 

2. Diagrams for Ellttnentary Linear Drawing. By the Rer. C. Richson, MA. 

4 books, SdL each, in quantities to Schools at 2d. each. London : — 
Darton and Co. 

3. Linear Drawing Copies for the earliest instruction, comprising upwards 

of two hundred sulriecU, on twenty.four sheets, mountM on thick 
pasteboard, in a portfolio. London : — Printed for Taylor and Walton, 
28, Upper Gower-street, 1850. Published at • - - 5 6 

4. Kasy Drawing Copies for banners, comprising subjects mounted on 

pasteboard, in a portfolio. London: — Tayfor and Walton, Upper 
Gower-street. Published at - - - • - 6 < 

5. Rudimentary Art-'Instruction for Artisans and others, and for Schools, 

prepared at the request of the Society of Arts, Bfannfoetures, and 
Commerce. Outline Axmi outline, or from the flat, by John Bell, 
Sculptor. London: —David Bogue, 8^ Fleet-Street 1852 - -SO 

6. Directions for introducing the first steps of Elementarr Drawing in 

Schools and among wonunen. Prepared and published at the request 
of the Council of the Society of Arts. London: — Chapman and 
HaU, 193, PiCcadiUy. 1852 46 

7. Elements of Practical Ueometrr for Schools and Workmen. London : — 

Groombrid^ and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 1852 - - - 1 6 

8. Course of drawing for Primary Schools, by Mr. John Brown, teacher of 

drawing in the Spitalfields School of Design, and in the Training 
Institution of the Congregational Board of fiducation. First Series. — 
Hementary Free-hand Drawing, part 1. London: — ^Ward and Co, 
27, PatemostefHmr - - - - -60 

1. Requisition to he tuppUed with exampleM and modeU mmgt be made in Requisition 

the foUowinff form, Ibreiamplcs. 

For the use of school, in 

in the county of having schohurs, ( hoys 

and g^f) who pay 

[Or of Institution, having memhers pacing 

each.] 

I request to he furnished with Collection of Examples, for 

which I am willing to pay j^ and I undertake that the same shall 

he kept and used m the ahove mentioned school, or institution. 

Signature of Requisitionist. 
Address 

the day of 1853. 

To the Secretary of the 

Department of Pkuctical Art. 

2. Ordered to he sent the day of 1853. 

3. Sent day of 1853. 

4. Letter of advice sent day of 1853. 

Notice. 

The first step to he observed in order to obtain the appointment of a 
master from the Department of Practical Art, is to give the names of three 
public schools in tne district, which are willing to procure the necessary 
examples for teadiing by paying half the prime cost of them. This entails 
an expense to the school of about 71- 17 s,, or less, according to its means. 

What siun can be afforded should be stated, and each school must also 
pay 5L a year for instruction, to be given once a week to the whole school, 
hoth. boys and girls. 

TTie next step, if deemed necessary, is to find a room, with filing, 
lighting, &c., for a central school where all classes may receive instruction 
in tAe afternoon aiid evening, as indicated in the form of requisition. 
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il9peB«xII. 



(E«)*-LOOAL APPLiCATKMUk 



■''■f " List of Places which have made api^catioii, on bdialf of about 350 
•n^m^. Schools, for assistance in teaching Elementaiy Drawing, and undep con- 
sideration dOth December 1852. 
Lg^^- Aberdeen, 

imiiitinff Ackworth. 

AUenheads, Haydon Bridge. 
Alton. 



Andover. 

Arley. 

Ashford. 

Banbury. 

Basford. 

Bath. 

Berkhamstead (Great). 

Betshanger. 

Bidale. 

Biggleswade. 

Birmingham. 

Bishops Stortford. 

Blandford. 

Bolton. 

Bolton-le-Moor. 

Bourne. 

Bradford. 

Brecknock. 

Bridgnorth. 

Bristol. 

Broughton Hackett. 

Bury St. Edmund's. 

Cambridge. 

Carlisle. 

Carmarthen. 

Castletown. 

Chester. 

Chichester. 

Cokhester. 

Cowes (West). 

Davenport. 

Derby. 

Doncaster. 

Duckenfield. 

Dudley. 

Dumbleton. 

Dimbamey. 

Durham. 

Edinburgh. 

EUesmere. 

Eton.. 

Exeter. 

Falmouth. 

Ferry Bridge. 

Fishguard. 

Glasgow. 

Gloucester. 

Golden Grove. 

Guilden Morden. 

Halesowen. 



Hawarden. 

HuddenfieUl. 

HuU. 

Ibstock. 

niiacombe. 

Ipswich. 

Jersey. 

Lancaster. 

Leeds. 

Leicester. 

LiverpooL 

Llandly. 

Loddon. 

Lynn. 

Maccdesfidd. 

Mandbeiter. 

Marsham. 

Mditon Mowbray. 

Merthyr TVdviL 

Newton Abbot. 

Northampton. 

Northboome. 

North Shields. 

Northwick. 

Nottingham. 

Nuneaton. 

Oldbunr. 

Osmotherley. 

Oswestry. 

Otley. 

Pakenham. 

Penn. 

Pensnett. 

Perth. 

Presteigne. 

Purton. 

Reigate. 

Rye. 

Safiron Walden. 

Salford. 

Sanbach. 

Sherston. 

Sl&ithwaite. 

South Stoneham. 

Spalding. 

Staly Bridge. 

St. Andrew's. 

St. AustelL 

St. Ewe. 

St. Germain's. 

Sudbury. 

Sunderumd. 

Tamworth. 

Torquay. 
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Tottmdge. 
Tanbridge. 



Windsor. 

Wohrerhampion. 

Woobum. 

Wootton-under-Edge. 
West Ham. WrexalL 

WeymouUi. York. 

WmenhaU. 

Metropolitan Schools. 
Adelphi. Haverstock HilL 

Betmial Green. Kennington Oval. 

CHfiPord Street. Kensington. 

Goswell Street. Stockwell. 

Gray's Inn Road. West Brixton. 

Great Marlborough Street. 

List of Schools which have been supplied with Samples 
Copies, &C., at half the prune Cost. 



U. 



TAXTlV- 

STBUOTIOV* 



of 



Looia 



^- 





Date of 


Date 




Date of 


Date 


' Name of School 


Requi. 
sition for 


when 
Examples 


Name of Scho(d. 


Requi- 
sition for 


when 
Examples 




Examples. 


were sent. 




Examples. 


wereuent. 


Abbbdjisii. 






Halbsowbh - 


Dee.9 - 


Dee.9. 


HaU's - 


Deo. 18- 


Dec 14. 








AM.EIflTRAIMI. 






LODDOV 


Dec. 16 - 


Dec 18. 


Kational School - 


^oy.29- 


Dec.l. 


NOBTHBOtmm. 






Bbdaxb. 






National School - 


Dec. 17- 


_ 


Keduuiicsaiutitutioa 


Dec.l7. 


Dec. 21. 








BOLTOK-LS-MOOB. 






PXTBTOir. 






DeaneB<^ National 






National School - 


NoT.M- 


Nov. 88. 


Sdioola 


Dec. 10- 


Deo. 14. 








OiimoBD Stbibt. 






Spalpikg 


Nov. 30- 


Dec. 8. 


litOTarylnstitoiKoii- 


Not.25- 


Nov.26. 


Stockwbll. 












National School - 


Dec. 13- 


Pec 20. 


IVaiiiing Coflee^ 


Dec.l4- 


Dec. 16. 








DUDLBT 

1 


Dec.4 - 


Dec. 8. 


SUDBUBT. 

Literacy Institution 


DecSO- 


^^ 


Glovcbstbb. 


















WOOBVBV. 






pital 


Dec. 18- 


Dec. 18. 


National ScfaMd - 


NOT. - 


— 



List of PLAfcES 'which have requested to have distinct Sdioob. 


Hmeofilaoe. 


Date Of 

sition for 
SchooL 


Date of 
answered. 


Name of School 


Date of 

sitfcmfof 
fichoot 


Dateof 


BiTksLBM 

Bbistol. 
tAoademyef Alts' - 

Iffmbringliiftit^tlOii 
IHnrvBftXLiKB - 
Schools . 


DlM.4 - 
Dec. 18- 

DecS - 

Nov,9. 
Nov.4- 
Aug.ll- 

Nov.8- 
Dec4 - 

Nov.fT- 


V90.U. 

Jan.l. 
(18M0 
Noiv;8. 

1^4. 
Dee. 8. 


Middlbsbbottoh. 
MeeUmics' Institute 

NOBTHAXPTOir. 

BeligiQiisaadUsefva 

PBESTOir. 

Diflkision of Know- 
ledge Institution -<^ 

SWAVtBA. 

tOuildhaU • 

TYLDWSLKt. 

Literaiy Institution 

WABBiBoapoir. 
tMechanics'^^istitute 

OABLIStB. 

HiflhSohoot 


Auff.lO- 

Dec.7 - 

Veb.l8- 
DeclS* 
Nov. - 
Dec.8 - 
Dec 18- 


Au«.10. 
Dec 7. 

Dec 18. 

Dec 8. 
Dec 18. 



, t Hafe oonfonned to all the regulaticms, and are waiting for aiq;K>intment of masters. 
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A|)i»endixII. (F.)— CoRRBBPONDBWCE WITH THB CoMMITTBB OP CoUNCIL FOB 

_~^jj_ Education, and Cibculars issubd by the Committbb. 

TAKY Ik- 

sTKumoN. 1. — Copy of a Letter from the Secretary of tbe Department of 

Practical Art to the Secretary of the Committee of Council 

on Education. 

Department of Pradical Art, 

Marlborough House* 
Sir, July 28, 1862. 

Referring to the correspondence on the formation of classes for 
elementary drawing which has already passed between the Lords of the 
Committee of Privy Council for Trade and the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Coundl for Education, I am directed to transmit to 
you, for the information of their Lordships, the accompanying documents 
{see ante page 15), which will be found to explain the system which the 
Board of IVade have resolved to adopt in future in forming elementary 
drawing schools and classes ; and to request to have the assistance of the 
Committee for Education in giving efPect to the system proposed. 

My hotds submit for consideration, whether in populous places where 
several large schools are under the inspection of the Committee for Edu- 
cation, it might not be practicable, through the instrumentality of your 
Board and the agency of the Inspectors of Schoob, to arrange that a 
master, appointed snd paid in part at least b^ the Board of Trade, should 
attend a series of schools in rotation; and if it should be found to be so 
I am to request you to furnish me with the names of places where the 
experiment might be tried. 

The experience of many years ha3 convinced my Lords that until 
artisans and the public generally are systematically prepared by early 
training in a knowledge of form, by means of elementary drawmg, so thai 
they may be qualified to enter the Schools of Design as students, or to 
appreciate the results of ^he schools in improving manufactures as iiie 
consumers of them, it cannot be expected that the object of the Schools of 
Design should be accomplished, or that they should exercise any palpable 
influence upon the national taste. Hence, it is the earnest wish of my 
Lords to receive the assistance of the Committee for Educiation in devising 
measures to render elementary drawing a systematic part of the education; 
of all classes of the communi^. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) W. R. Devebbi/l. 



tkirresDond- ^' — CoPY of a LETTER fipom the Secretary of the Committee of 
«nce^^ * Council on Education to the Secretary of the Department of 
the Com- PRACTICAL Art. 

^S^U^for ■ Committee of Council on Education, 

Education. Privy Coundl Office, Downing Stre^t^ 

Sir, ' August 18, 1852. 

In reply to your letter of the 28th ultimo and its enclosures I am 
directed to renew the expression of the readiness with which the Committee- 
of Council will contribute all the assistance in their Lordships' power 
towards effectuating the object of the Board of Trade in the fonnatioa of< 
classes for instruction in elementary drawing. 

You win see fipom my letter dated 3d April 1851, that my Lords haye 
already furnished the Board of Trade with a list of all the schools under 
inspection of Her Majeslr's Inspectors in thoslTpkcai where the Board o^ 
Trade has established Schools of Design. - • 

In the same letter my Lords have adverted to the &ct that th«r pdnfers 
are very much limited to those of leconunendations. 

They have published the correspondence with the Board of Trade la- 
the imnual volume of their Minutes for 1850-1 ; and they are disposed fo 
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thiaky that if ^bt Managing Conimitleea of tiie Local Sdioola of Desiffn AitpendUir. 
were severally instaructed to oommuiiieate with tbe managen of &e s^^f^^. 
schools under Government inspection in the same places, and to bring tabt Ih- 
under their actual notice the offer made in your letter of 30th December BTarcnox. 
1850, and February 1851, by the Board of Trade for the gratuitous 
instruction of schoolmasters and supply of apparatus, extensive ad- 
vantage would be taken of the proposal; but it will probably 'be found 
necessaiy that the initiatonr step oe tdcen by the Committees of the 
Schools of Design ; as my Lords apprehend that the managers of par- 
ticular schools will hardly i^ply lor themselves without some sudb 
impulse. 

My Lcnrds are disposed to think that the plan of gratuitously instiructing 
schoolmasters at the School of Design, ana then supplying them with the 
means of teaching what they may have learnt in their own schools is more 
likely to succeed than that of sending a special instructor in drawing round 
to tiie several schools at a fixed charge. 

At any rate, my Lords would recommend that the former proposal 
should not be withdrawn, even if the second be added to it. 

I have already stated that my Lords think the local impulse should be 
commimicated to the several elementary schools under inspection in 
each place by means of direct appHcation to them from the Committees of 
the Schools of Design in the same quarters. It appears to my Lords that 
in this way only can the facilities offered be Inrought home to tiie immediate - 
cognizance of those whom they concern. 

The Committees o( the Schools of Design, where such institutions 
already exist, should, by deputations or circulsor, make known specifically 
the ^ciHties that are offered for fcmning elementary schools, for the gra- 
tuitous instruction of common schoolmasters, and for the at^ndance (and 
at what charge) of spedal instructors in the art of drawing. 

It might be a question hereafter what effect my Lords might give in the 
examinations of apprenticed teachen before payment of their annual 
stipends, to that passage in their Lordships' Minutes of 1846, whidh 
encourages proficiency m drawing, in those localities where their iMrd- 
ships had been certified that due facilities for such proficiency woe 
witnin reach of the school. 

In the meantime, my Lords will be happy to place in the hands id 
Her Mi^esty's Inspectors comes of your letter of tne 28th ultimo and its 
enclosures, if you will furnish me ^th 30 copies of your printed docu- 
ments No. 6 and No. 9 for the purpose. I enclose also a list of the 
training schools under inspection. 

These institutions are scmie of the most likely either to furnish students' 
ftnr attiring a central drawing school, or to avail tfa^nselves of the 
services of an attendant master. 

It will be found, probably, that in all of them drawing is more or less 
taught. But it mignt be in the power of Her Migesty's InspecUnrs, in 
coi^junction with the officers of the Board of Trade, to organize this part 
of the course of training much more perfectly than at present. 'Wnile 
on tills part of the sumct, I mav inquire, whether it would be in the 
powa of tiie Board of Trade to delegate some special officer who might 
assist Her Migesty's Inspectors in testing tiie proficiency of the studenti» 
in drawing, and in reporting upon the means for their instruction. It 
might peraaps be re^msite, if it were found that the authorities of these, 
inratutions were wilbng to enter into the views of the Committee o£ 
CouncH on Education and the Board of Trade, that the officer of the^ 
Board should arrange to accompany Her nifty's Inspectors in their 
tooF of ipuqpection to the several training schools in the course of next 
year. 

I have, 8ic,» 
(Signed) ^ R. R. W. Linobn. 
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AMpwiixlL 3. — CiKOULAR fipom the Sbcrbtaby of the CoioiiTTBB ov Council 
j^j^gjggg, ON Education. 

uwoctwiM. Jiwfrtkrftofi tn Elementary Drawing. 

Privy Ck>uncil Office, Downiiig Streety 
Sib, August 1852. 

I AM directed to reqiiest your attention to the correspondence 
between this Department and the Board of Trade on the subject of 
Elementary Drawing, which is printed at pp.lxi. — IxvL of Minutes 1. 1860-1. 
In continuation of that correspondence, my Lords have desired me to 
enclose copies of a Minute adopted by the Board of Trade, together with 
corresponding forms of application and inquiry {see ante page 15). 

The object of the Board of Trade in issuing these documents is further 
illustrated by the enclosed official pamphlet (ante page 6). 

It is the wish of their Lordships of the Committee of Council on 
Bducation, that you should use every opportunity which your official 
position may afford to encourage the formation of drawing schools, and 
the employment of the masters from them in common dementary day 
■obools, pursuant to the intention of the Board of Trade. 

rYou will notice that the development of instruction in elementary 
drawing is contemplated under two forms :*-- 

1. A local committee is supposed to be constituted for the formation of 
a drawing school at which students are to attend in classes ; of course, 
nothing but drawing would be taught in such a school. 

2. uie managers of common elementaiy day schools withii^ reach of the 
drawing school are supposed to put themselves in communication with its 
Committee in order to get the benefit of it for their own scholars. For in- 
stance, they might subscribe so much in the name of their own schools, and 
thereby obtain the privilege of presenting so many of their own scholars 
as. students in the drawing school 3 or they might obtain the attendance 
of the drawing master at their own school at a certain fixfed charge. (See 
paragraphs 2 and 4 in the paper of Questions.) 

. The proposal now made still leaves the former offer open, whereby the 
masters of elementary schools under inspection, in towns where the Board 
of Trade has established branch schools of design, may attend the classes 
m those schools gratuitously, and may obtain the asiustAuce of the Boaxd's 
local officers in organizing classes for drawing in their own scHbols, as weU 
as. free grants of apparatus for the same purpose. 

My Lords would be happy to learn that in any part of your district you 
had succeeded in giving practical effect to one or more of these reoom- 
a^idations. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) R. R. W. Lingen. 

4. — Circular from the Secretary of the Committee of Coi^ncil 
on Education to the Managers of the Training Schools. 

Imtruction in Elemem^arg Drawing, 

Committee of Coundl on Education, 
Sir, Council Office. 

I AM directed by the Lord President of the Council to reoueit votar 
attention to the correspondence between the Committee of Cx>uncii on 
Education and the Boara of Trade, which is printed in the Minutes of tlie 
Conmiittee 1860-1, vol. i. pp. bd — bcvi. 

In continuation of that correspondence, I am dinedi^d further by bai 
lordship to request your attention to the enclosed dreular dated 27tii' Sep-' 
tember 1852, which has been addressed to Her Miyesty's Inspectom of 
Schools, with copies of the documents therein named. 
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From a perusal of these papers you will see that considerable steps have AppendixII. 
been taken towards organizing local means of instruction in drawing, as BLKiuni- 
I>art of elementary education. » tart In- 

It has, however, occurred to my I^rds of the Education Committee, ^trcctio*. 
and ixi their LordBhips of the Board of Trade, that the various training Tnaning 
schools for masters and mistresses, which are under inspection, are the Mhools. 
points at which the most effectual impetus can be given to the promotion 
of the object in view. 

My Lords have felt sure that the authorities of the institutions in ques- 
tion appreciate the importance of this object, and will not have been slow 
to avail themselves of the means already at their disjK>sal, for obtaining 
supplies of apparatus, and the services of competent instructors. 

But, in order to encourage and to assist in organizing such efforts, it 
lias been in contemplation, by the two departments, to appoint a special 
inspector of drawing. 

This officer would be instructed to visit, from time to time, the several 
training schools under inspection, and to report to my Lords upon the 
means existing in each of them for instruction in drawing, and upon the 
success with which those means are appUed. 

He would further be instructed to ascertain how far the several Schools 
of Design, which have already been established by the Board of Trade in 
various parts of the Kingdom, are available for, and frequented by, the 
teachers of elementary schools for instruction in drawing : and he would 
endeavour generally to assist local managers in combining to avail them- 
selves of the Minutes of the Board of Trade, or of other suitable means, 
for the promotion of drawing as a part of public education. 

Before proceeding, however, to advise the Committee of Council to 
appoint an Inspector of Drawing, the Lord President is anxious to know 
whether the authorities of the training schools under inspection are 
generally disposed to receive the visits of such an officer. He would of 
course be placed officially in communication with Her Majesty's Inspectors 
of Schools, and his visits would be made subsidiary to and under cover of 
their general inspection minutes 1860-1, vol. i., p. 29. He would 
probably be instructed to transmit his reports to this office through Her 
Majesty's Inspectors. 

My I^rds woidd contemplate it as one of the results to follow in time 
from this step, that evidence of a certain proficiency in dra\ving should be 
afforded by each student on account of whose examination the training 
school receives a grant, and theur Lordships would expect each training 
school, desirous of receiving Queen's scholars, to make adequate provision 
for imparting this branch of instruction. 

In like manner my Lords might, sooner or later, regard it as improper to 
sanction the apprenticeship of pupil teachers to masters or mistresses who 
had neglected to profit by the means now about to be made generally 
available for acquiring a practical knowledge of elementary drawing. 

You will observe that elementary drawing is mentioned both in the 
minutes of 1846 (see page 2 of copy enclosed), and in the earliest docu- 
ment (see page 7 of copy enclosed) explanatory of them, as one of the 
subjects in which an apprentice ought to be instructed, and as one of the 
attainments to be expected in a certificated teacher. 

My Lords would, nowever, be most careful not to enforce any require- 
ments of this nature until ample time had been allowed for making the 
necessary provision to meet them. They desire, however, emphatically to Drawinaran 
record tneir opinion, that the power of accurately dehneating the forms of ^S^^jr 
objects ought no longer to be regarded as an accomplishment only, or the JSSc^tion. 
result of some rare natural aptitude, but as an essential part of education. 
The training and discipline which are afforded by the process of learning 
to draw systematically, and the value of the power when acouired, are 
forcibly and truly stated in the addresses (officially published and herewith 

G 
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AppendixII. enclosed among the documents previously referred to) which Mr. Cole cmd 
Mr. Redgrave delivered at Westminster on the 2d of June 1B52. 

I am to reauest the favour of an answer as soon as it may be convenient 
to you to reply to this letter after laying it before the managers of your 
institution. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) R. R. W. Lingbn. 

(G.) — Report of Mr. J. C. Robinson, Teachers' Training Master, 31st Dec. 1852. 
On my appoiotment in October last, my attention was in the first place 
directed to the making myself acquainted with the practical working of the 
affairs of the Department, and the acquiring a proper understanding of the 
views of yourself and Mr. Redgrave, the Art Superintendent, respecting my 
particular province of elementary drawing. My next occupation was, the 
preparation, under the direction of Mr. Redgrave, of ** a first course of elemen- 
tary outline examples," consisting of 12 sheets, niunbering in all 34 subjects, 
drawn to a scale large enough to serve as copies for an entire class, — these are 
now in the hands of the publisher. Since, and simultaneously with this, I have 
delivered at Marlborough House four of a course of six demonstrations on 
" elementary form and colour," to a class or audience almost exclusively con- 
sisting of teachers of schools, drawing masters, and persons otherwise directly 
interested in teaching. The number of persons present at each lecture hag 
averaged upwards of 70 ; and lastly, I have been engaged in the establishment 
of drawing classes in two important metropolitan schools, St Thomas Charter- 
house, where I delivered an introductory address ; and the National Society's 
central school, at the Sanctuary, Westminster ; both of which are progressing 
favourably. Preliminary arrangements have likewise been made for the intro- 
duction of drawing in Her Majesty's private school at Windsor. At the first 
of these schools (St Thomas Charterhouse) the classes commenced on the 
4th of November last ; and the number of pupils, just previous to the Christmas 
vacation, was as follows : — 

Adults (male) - - - 47 

Adults (female) - - - 25 

Boys - - - 55 

Girls .... 54 



Preparation 
of elemen- 
tary exam- 
ples. 



PubUc 
demonstnir 
tionsto 
teachers, &c. 

Establish, 
ment of 
drawing 
classes. 



St. Thomas 
Charter- 
house. 



Total 



181 



Mechanical 

drawing 

wanted. 



The master appointed by the Department attends at this school on the 
mommgs of Monday and Thursday, from 10 till 12 ; and on the evenings of 
Tuesday and Friday, from 8 till 10 ; the day classes are for the boys and girls, 
and the evening classes for the adults. The adult males' class consists 
chiefly of workmen, including six teachers, employed in the school. The 
workmen are occupied as follows, viz., wood engravers, chasers, brass-finishers, 
ironmongers, printers, copperplate engravers, carpenters, book-binders, stone 
masons, &c. ; their ages ranging from 19 to 30. This class in the beginning 
numbered only 30 pupils ; it has now, however, increased to 47, and is every 
week augmenting. 

The master, Mr. Lanchenick, reports that great interest is manifested in the 
study, and that although reascmable ideas prevail amongst them as to the 
necessity of preliminary grounding in drawing, he is nevertheless constantly 
being asked if it is intended to stop at elementary drawing, or whether it is 
not intended to teach other more special branches, such as geometrical drawing 
(mechanical and architectural), ornament, shading, &c. The late hours at 
which the majority of these persons leave off work, as well as the distance, 
preventing them from attending the school at Somerset House. The adult 
females' class principally consists of teachers and pupil teachers, whose ages 
vary from 15 to 36. The master reports, "I find this class very variable in 
attendance ; upon the whole they are diligent, but slow." This class has not 
increased since the commencement The boys and girls are, of course, pleased 
with the novelty of the study, which is, in consequence, highly popular in the 
school. The arrangements and appliances here are, however, as yet very 
defective, but a new and much more commodious building is in course of 
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erection in the immediate neighbourhood, and it is, I believe, in contemplation Appendix II. 
to fit up special class-rooms for drawing ; in short, from the zeal and constant j«tT3^^, 
anxiety of the Rev. J. W. Rogers, the incumbent of St Thomas, whose tary Ix- 
attention to the affairs of the school is incessant, I have no doubt the present stauction. 
classes will be fostered into much greater development With respect to the 
class in the National Society's training school, conducted by the same master ?jS2I?^ 
(Mr. J. C. Lanchenick), formerly one of the most successful students of the ^n^S? 
Metropolitan School of Design, its formation has been more recent ; and in its schooL 
present rudimentary state it would be, perhaps, premature to say much. The 
numbers in the class are, at present, 30 boys, aged from 12 to 16, receiving two 
lessons per week, of an hour's duration each. I have no doubt that ultimately 
an effective drawing class will result in this important schooL Meantime, 
every disposition to aid and assist the masters appointed by the Department is 
manifested on all hands, and with such universal good will, it is evident that 
the desired results must follow. What I have stated with respect to these 
schools is, I submit, but the commencement of a general movement towards 
the introduction of drawing classes into all the metropolitan national and other 
public schools. The numerous attendance of schoolmasters at my weekly 
demonstrations, and the many applications for grants of examples, and appoint 
ment of masters, &c., from London and its neighbourhood, are evidence of the 
interest beginning to be felt in the subject In conclusion, I would say that 
the arrangements which will speedily be necessary, with respect to the grouping 
together of the several metropolitan schools, and the appointment of masters for ^eir 
convenient attendance, will, under your direction, receive my earnest attention. 

(Signed) J. C. RoBinaoK. 

To the Superintendents of the Department 

APPENDIX III. Apncndix 

Documents belatino to the Management op the Local Schools op ,~ 
Practical Art, late Schools of Design. Local 

Schools. 

(A.) — Circular on the Establishment of the Department of Practical Art. 
Sir, 

I AM directed by the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade Establish- 
to transmit, for your information, the enclosed printed copies of a letter, prepared S^jlSL 
by the Superintendents of the Department, on the future management of the •'^^P*''""^^ • 
Schools of Design, and to request that you will lay them before your Committee. 
My Lords desire me to request the attention of your Committee to the para- 
graphs relating to the formation of classes for the instruction of other persons 
tiian those in the rank of artisans. Their Lordships consider that if such 
classes be systematically established, with a payment of proper fees, to meet at 
those periods of the day when artisans are unable to attend, the whole community 
may be led to derive, advantages from the instruction which the school provides. Midday clas- 
andthat such classes would ^ found to realise a much more permanent source see tobe 
of income than that of subscriptions and donations. established. 

..Their Lordships consider that if the establishment of these classes entail ad- 
ditional duties on the masters, it will be fair that they should receive some 
portion of the fees. On the other hand, as the success of the school depends Pees to 
greatiy upon the eflSciency of the masters, their Lordships would remind the ™*«te"» 
Committee of the regulations for the appointment and duties of Local Com- 
mittee?, issued in 1844, which show it to be their duty to complain, if necessary, 
respecting the qualifications and conduct of the master ; and my Lords will be 
glad to learn firom your Committee, at all times, if they consider the masters 
competent to their duties. 

With a view to ascertain as accurately as possible the facts that exhibit the 
resources and state of each school, I am to request that the enclosed tabular form 
may be filled up and transmitted to me as early as convenient [See Appendix 

m.(jL)] 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
To the Secretary of the (Signed) W. R. Deverell, Secretary, 
— School of Design, 
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(B.) — Circular respecting Examples, Casts, Drawings, &c ^No. 36. 

Sir, 

With the view of ascertaining the condition of the property in casts, prints, 
books, drawings, &c. which have been lent to. Schools of Ornamental Art, the 
Board of Trade has directed that Mr. Wornum, on visiting the Local Schools to 
deliver lectures, shall examine and report on each collection; and assist in having. 
the casts properly labelled; the prints, books, &c. stamped; and the whole 
completely inventoried. 

In the meantime, I am to state that, until Mr Womum's Reports thereon 
have been made, no applications for additional examples can be taken into 
consideration. 

I am to request that you will cause all the books, prints, &c. to be stamped 
with the name of the schoool. For this purpose the necessary stamping ap- 
paratus is herewith forwarded to you. The books should be stamped on the 
title page; the prints and drawings at the right hand comer. 

I am to request that you will report to me when this stamping has been per- 
formed. 

I inclose, for the information of your Committee, a copy of an inventory of 
casts which has been prepared and published by the Local Committee of 
Macclesfield; and I am to suggest that, if such an inventory does not exist 
already in your school, it would be useful, after consultation with Mr. Wor- 
num, to prepare one, and publish it, as well for the benefit of the students as 
for the general information of the inhabitants of the town. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant. 
To the Secretary of the (Signed) W. R. Deverell, Secretary. 
School of Ornamental An, 



(C.) — ^FoRM of Monthly Return relative to Instruction. — No. 18. 



rorm of Report on the attendance, studies, and conduct of the Students in the • 

monthly School of Ornamental Art for the month of 185 . 

report from 

Local 
Schools. 



I. Drawing 
course 



II. Painting^ 
course ^ 



The figure 



.2. 



Number of students entered on the books 

Largest number who have attended on any one day - 

Smallest numher do. do. • • - 

Average daily attendance during the month 

Numbers attending each stage or section in operation, 
as follows : — 

1. (Geometrical perspective 
and architectural detail 

2. Outlined firom the flat - 
ornament J 5- „..,.^^»tt,he^«nd 

«. „ „ the round 

6. from the flat 

Outlined from the round 
Shaded from the round 
Anatomical drawings - 

10. Flowers drawn from na- 
ture - - - 

11. In Monochrome from 
Ornament \ casts, &c. - 

12. In colours 
Flowers /l.3. From the flat 

andflruit (.14. „ nature 

15. Compositions of colour - 

ine ngure |jy j,^ ^j^^ . ^ ^ 



Male. 



Mom. 



Even. 



Female. 



Total 
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Keport on the attendance, &c— 


continued. 








Male. 


Female. 


Totia. 




Mom. 


Even. 


ns. Ornament 
m. ModeUing course - V^' ^S^.^'!' ^^^ ^^*: 
'20. Flowers, &c., from nature 

21. Studies from the life - 

22. Elementaiy design 

23. Applied design, modelled 

and flat 










Students.— Hours of daily attendance of the students - 










Masters.— Hours of daily attendance of each master - 











Appendix 
lU. 

Local 

Schools. 



Signature of a member of the Local 1 
Committee, and of the head master v 
of the school J 



To be addressed and transmitted to the Secretary of the Department of Practical 
Arty on or before the Srd day of the month next after that to which the report 
relates. 

State the particulars of any instances of students who, in consequence of their 
studies in the school, have obtained beneficial employment, or increase of remu- 
neration, in any department of ornamental art, and especially in thoee connected 
with the manufactures of the town . 



(D.) — On the Exhibition of Examples illustrative of the Course of 
Instruction. 

Circular to He<td Masters, — No. 11. 

Sib, 

1. I AM instructed by the Board of Trade to remark to you that, during the Examples of 
late exhibition of the works of the students at Marlborough House, a selection course of in- 
of the best of those works were arranged and exhibited according to the classes Se^Swted 
or stages of the course of instruction ; and that this having been useful to 
students, and interesting to the public, as showing clearly the adopted course of 
teaching, the Superintendents of the Department recommend that a similar col- 
lection and arrangement of drawings, &c. be made, as far as practicable, a perma- 
nent and public exhibition in each school. I am to add that it is desirable to 
use for iUustration the prize drawings of the students, as far as they go, and that 
where the requisite illustrations for any class or stage cannot be supplied by the 
works of students, they should, if possible, be supplied by the master, in order 
that the series of examples may be made complete. 

2. To assist in giving efifect to this suggestion, I transmit to you two labels 
for each stage of the course of studies to be placed over the respective divisions. 

lam. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) W. E. Deverell, Secretary, 

To Head Master, 

' School of Ornamental Art, 
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(E.)— Candidates for Mastebshtps. — No. 12. 



Candidates 
for master- 
ships. 



I . I AM directed by the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade 
to inform your Committee of Management that they are of opinion that the 
appointments to masterships of drawing schools, which are about to be esta- 
blished generally throughout the country, -will be most satisfactorily filled by 
students who have been trained in the Schools of Ornamental Art, who shall have 
proved their ability to hold this oflBce, and who are above eighteen years 
of age. 

2. The salaries of these masterships will conmience at not less than 702. a 
year; and if the master should become distinguished in the performance of 
his duties, he may reasonably look forward to promotion to higher master- 
ships in Schools of Ornamental Art Candidates will be examined in Londcm, 
and enter a class for lesu*ning the art of teaching, and my Lords will allow 
to each candidate 1/. a week towards his expenses during the period of his 
preparation in London. 

3. My Lords are desirous that these appointments, with their present and 
prospective advantages, should be held by students as well of the Local 
Schools as of the Central School ; and I am to request that your Committee 
will, after communication with your head master, who is responsible for the 
artistic ability of the students, report to me, from time to time, the name of any 
students who may wish to be candidates for this office; transmitting to me 
specimens of the works which they have recently executed. It is desirable that 
they should have some knowledge of practical geometry and perspective. The 
names of candidates will be registered, and a sdection will be made, from time 
to time, of those who appear most eligible. Li giving the names of the students, 
on the accompanying form, it will be well to observe the order of their relative 
merit. 

I am. Sir, 

Your jfoithful servant, 

(Signed) W. R. Devbbell, Secretary, 

To the Secretary of the 

School of Ornamental Art, 



Names of Candidates fbr Mastebships recommended from the 
School of Obnamental Abt. 





Obdeb of Mebit. 




1. 


2. 


3. 










2. Address - - - - 








3. Age - - - 

4. Length of time he has studied ) 
, in the school - - - J 








5. Present occupation, if any 

6. What is the special kind of art 7 

in which the student excels ? J 








7. Has the student had any ex- 7 

perience in teaching ? -) 

8. Is his moral character in all ) 

respects unexceptionable ? J 

9. Is he willing and obedient? - 





















' Signature of Head Master. 

The above answers are certified on behalf of the Committee by «— ~ chairman. 
day of 185 . 
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(F.)— Form of the Apppintment of Mabteks.— No. 32. ApDendix 

At the Council Chamber, Whitehall, the day of 185 : hocli. 

By the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council j5£^^"- 
appointed for the consideration of all matters relating to Trade and pointmeniP' 
Foreign Plantations. of masters 

in local 
In making appointments of masters, my Lords desire it to be understood schools, 
that the following are the general conditions under which the appointments are 
made: — 

1. The mast^ must engage to make the school and its objects his first con- 
sideration. 

2. He must be prepared to give such an amount of daily attendance at the 
school (not exceeding seven hours a day) and at such hours as the Local Com- 
mittee ma^ prescribe. 

3. He IS responsible to the Local Committee for punctuality, the proper con- 
duct of his students, and the general charge of the school, and generally he 
must be prepared to take the directions of the Local Conmiittee. 

4. He must attend any other schools in the^ locality to afford instruction in 
elementary drawing, within the daily attendance of seven hours, when required 
to do so by the Local Committee. 

5. He is not to derive emoluments from instruction given to persons who are 
not registered as students of the school, except with the express sanction of the 
liocal Committee in writing. 

6. He must use only those examples for study, and teach according to the 
principles, that are sanctioned by the Department, which retains the entire control 
over the system of instruction to be followed. 

7. He must make himself acquainted with the staple manufactures of the 
place, and must send up once a year, to Marlborough House, an ornamental 
design applicable to some class of such manufactures. If this design be accom- 
panied by a specimen of manufacture executed after it, my Lords will regard it 
as a proof of his additional usefiilness. 

Mr. having passed a satisfactory examination and received a cer- 
tificate accordingly, my Lords are pleased to appoint him to be the . 

master of the School of Ornamental Art 

The salary will be at the rate of £ a year, together with such proportion 

of the fees received for instruction as will make his income at least £ a year. 

The appointment is to begin on the day of , and is deter- 
minable at a quarter's notice on either side. 



(G.) — Circular on Scholar8hip8.«-No. 26. 
Sir, 

I AM directed by the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade to Scholar- 
acquaint you that, the arrangements of the Department will shortly be sufficiently jhips offered 
completed to allow of a limited number of advanced students being selected fVom gcbo^ 
some of the principal Local Schools, who will have the opportunity of prosecuting 
their studies in the metropolis — ^the advantage of attending lectures, and of 
inspecting the Metropolitan Museums and collections of manufactures. 

In the recent competition, the examiners, Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. Maclise, 
and Mr. Hedgrave, awarded several medals to your school in respect of works 
in classes or stages of instruction, subsequent to No. 5, which my Lords view as 
evidence that there are probably students in your school qualified to hold 
scholarships in London. I am accordingly directed to offer to your Conmiittee 
the privilege of recommending any advanced students who have received such 
medals, and who may be desirous of becoming candidates for having the benefit 
of a scholarship, which' will be given, subject to the rules which accompany this 
letter, and the bolder of it will receive an allowance at the rate of 40A a year, 
from 1st October 1852 to 3 1st March 1853, when the candidate will be eligible 
for re-election. 

It should be clearly understood that, in thus inviting students to study in the 
metropolis, the Department is to be considered as chargeable onl^ with the 
instruction of the student, and not as responsible for any kind of superintendence 
over him, when he is not pursuing his studies : at the same time the General 
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Saperintendent will be ready to give any advice and suggestions on this po^nt 
which may be in his power ; and perhaps when it is known what students from 
the Local Schools have been elected to these scholarships, some arrangements 
may be made among them for residence together, &c. if it should be desired. 
I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) W. R. Deverell, Secretary, 
To ike Secretary of the 

School qf Ornamental Art. 



(H.) — Rules under which Local Schools may borrow Articles from the 
Museum, at Marlborough House, London. ^See also Appendix V. (L)] 

The Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade are desirous of en- 
couraging the formation of Local Museums of Art, and of enabling the students 
of the Local Branch schools, who cannot visit London, to inspect such of the 
works of ornamental art belonging to the Museum at Marlborough House, as 
may be likely to have a useful influence on the special manufactures of their 
respective localities. Their Lordships have therefore deemed it expedient to 
fix a period when certain of the* articles may be removed from the Museum at 
Marlborough House to Local Schools for exhibition ; but, as they consider that 
students from all parts of the Kingdom may more advantageously study the 
works of the Museum collectively at Marlborough House, they purpose to allow 
such articles to be removed from the Museum only between the 15th of July 
and the 15th of September. 

The Committee of Management of a Local School must make application in 
the following form, which is to be sent to the Secretary, at Marlborough House, 
on or before the 1st day of July. 

To the Secretary of the Department of Practical Art. 
We, the undersigned, Chairman, Treasurer, and Secretary, of the School of 

Ornamental Art, at desire to borrow from the Museum at Marlborough 

House, the following specimens (citing the number, name, and price of each 
article from the Catalogue). 

We engage to appoint a proper person to take charge of such articles, who 
will receive them personally into his own charge at Marlborough House, and 
deliver them back safely, and without any cost whatever to the Department, on 
or before the 15th of September. 

We agree to be responsible for the preservation and safety, in all respects, of 
the articles entrusted to our care ; and in case any article or articles shall re- 
ceive any damage whatever (of which the General Superintendent is to be the 
sole judge), we agree to pay the value for the same, as fixed in the Official 
Catalogue, or such portion thereof as may be fixed by the General Superin- 
tendent 

Here to follow the signatures of the 

Chairman 

Treasurer 



Secretary__ 



(L)— Local Collections of Works of Art. — No. 38. 
At the Council Chamber, Whitehall, the 12th day of October, 1852 : 

By the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Privy Coimcil 

appointed for the consideration of all matters relating to Trade and 

Foreign Plantations. 

My Lords have had brought to their notice a copy of the catalogue of the 

casts, &c., used as examples in the School of Ornamental Art at Macclesfield, 

which has been prepared and published at the cost of the Local Committee of 

that place. 

My Lords view this publication with general satisfaction, as aflbrding both a 
proof of the interest ii^hich the Local ConMnittee of Macclesfield take in their 
school, and of their desire to make the collections known and useM not only to 
students, but to the inhabitants generally of their locality. 
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Their Lordships consider, that by takmg such measures to enlist the sym- 
pathy of all classes with -works of art, sure foundations are being laid of obtedn, 
iag for the benefit of the town, more extended and complete collections of them- 
and, so far as Parliament may place means at the disposal of my Lords, it will 
be their wish to encourage and assist, but not supersede local efforts in pro- 
moting art education among the people, by means of collections of works of art 
— ISee also Appendix V. (L) ] 



Local 
Schools. 



(J.) — ^FoRM of the Annual Reports from Local Schools. 
At the Council Chamber, Whitehall, 3d November 1862 : 

By the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade. 

Mr Lords resume the consideration of the necessity of obtaining and sub- 
mitting to Parliament full and systematic annual reports of the proceedings 
of the Local Schools of Ornamental Art, with the view of enabling Parliament 
to determine the respective claims of the schools to participate in the grants 
made in aid of them. 

My Lords refer to the letter of the Superintendents of the Department of the 
10th March 1852, in which they express their opinion that " the schools in the 
country, like other provincial institutions, could probably be conducted much 
better by local authorities than by any central system," but that "whilst, 
however, the present system exists chiefly supporting the local branch schools 
by grants from the general taxation, it is obviously necessary that they should be 
required to give proofs of their proper application of such grants." My Lords 
concur in these views, and consider that in future it will be a preferable course 
as a means of ensuring accurate statements of facts, and satisfactory explanations 
of them, that the annual reports on the position and management of the local 
schools should be prepared by the several Committees of Management themselves, 
rather than by any Inspector of this Board. 

Their Lordships ai'e therefore of opinion that every local school of Ornamental 
Art, so long as its Committee desires to share in the Parliamentary grant, 
should transmit to the Department in each year, on or before the 5th of 
January, an annual report of its proceedings for the year ending 31st of 
December, prepared according to the accompanying forms, in order that the 
same may be laid before Parliament for its information. 

Annual Keport fh)m School of all proceedings 

between 1st January and the 3l8t December 1852. 

1. Christian and surnames, and addresses of the Committee of Management, Manage* 
distinguishing those who hold the office of Chairman, Treasurer, and niont. 
Secretary, and, if paid, the salary they receive. 



Names. 


Addresses. 






2. Christian and surnames, and addresses of the masters, the date when they 
joined the school, the amount of fixed salary, and the amount of the 
fees they have received, — their attendance. 


Name. 


Address. 


Date of 
joining. 


Fixed 
salary. 


Amount 
of fees. 


No. of hours 
of attendance 
in the week. 













Lidicate those (if any) not appointed by the Board of Trade. 

3. The name of street or place where the school is situated. 

4. Number of rooms occupied by the school. 

5. Number of students they will acconimodate. 



Building. 
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6. Is the accommodation ittrespect of space, arrangement, Hghting, -warmingy 

and ventilation, satisfactory? 

7. If unsatisfiustory, state whether any, and what steps have heen taken to 

provide hetter accommodation. 

8. What is the annual rent ? 

9. To whom do the premises belong ? 

10. Does any corporate body or person contribute anything towards ^e rent 

of the premises ? State the amount 

11. Is any museum, containing objects of art for study, attached to the 

school? and if not, is it desirable there should be one ? 

12. Have any measures been taken to form one ? State what. 

13. Have any presents of objects or donations been made towards forming a 

Museum ? and by whom ? 

14. Is any fund set apart to collect specimens of art for a museum ? 

15. Is there a library attached to the school ? 

16. What is the proportion betweeta the number of books lent by the Board 

of Trade and those added by the Ck)nunittee ? 

17. How many times have the Conmiittee met during the year? Are any 
minutes kept ? 

18. What is the system of official inspection by the Committee ? State if by 

Sub-Committee or otherwise. 

19. How many official inspections of the school have been made ? 

20. State how many days (not including vacations) any master has been 
absent from the school ? 

21. Is any daily record, showing the attendance of the masters, kept? 

22. What have been the vacations ? and at what periods ? 

23. State the number of classes, whether public or " private," into which the 
school is divided, and the hours at which each class meets and disperses, — 
fees paid. 



Number and names 
of each class. 



Hour of 
assembling. 



Hour of 
departure. 



Rate of 

fees paid 

per students 

per month. 



Number 

of 
students. 



Total 
receipts.^ 



24. State the rules, if any, adopted to ensure the punctual attendance of the 
students. 

25. State total number of male students whose names are on the books.. 

26. State total number of female students. 

27. What has been the average attendance of each ? 

28. Classify the students according to their occupations. 



No. 



Occupation. 



No. 



Occupation. 



No. 



29. Clitssify the male students according to their ages. 

under fifteen years 
above fifteen and under twenty 
above twenty and under thirty 
above thirty 
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No. 



JNo. 



No. 



30. Classify the female students according to their ages. 

under fifteen years 
above fifteen and under twenty 
above twenty and under thirty 
above thirty 

31. Classify the male students according to the period of their attendance. 

Attended less than one year. 

above one year and under two years 
above two andunder three 
above three and under five 
above five 

32. Classify the female students according to the period of their attend- 

ance. 

Attended less than one year. 

above one year and under two years 
above two and under three 
above three and under five 
above five 

33. Are any students exempted from payment of any fees? and if so, state 
the grounds of exemption, and the number exempted. 

34. Send a copy of the printed form used for the admission of students. 

35. Send a copy of the printed rules for the conduct of the school 

36. State the total number of works which have been executed during the 
year, in the following stages of instruction. 



ippendU 



Local 
Schools. 



Diiicipline. 
Results of 
the instruc- 
tkm. 



I**. Drawing 
course. 



^Numbers attending each stage or section in operation, as 
follows:— 

Geometrical perspective 
and architectural detaiL 
Outlined ft*om the flat 
Outlined fh>m the rouud 
Shaded tram the flat 
Shaded fh>m the round 
From the flat 
Outlined fh>m the round 
Shaded ft*om the round 
Anatomical drawings 
Flowers drawn ftx)m nature 
In monochrome firom casts, 

Ac. 
In colours - 
Prom the flat 
From nature - 
Compositions of colour 
From casts • 
In colour 
Ornament - 

The flgrure, hands, feet, &c. 
Flowers, &c. firom nature 
Studies fh)m the life 
Elementary design 
Applied design, modelled 
and flat. 



H®. Painting 
oourso. 



r2. 

Ornament •{ ^ 

16. 

r?- 

Theflgure-( g 

I 9. 
10. 
(11. 
Ornaments 

(.12. 
Flowers fl3. 
114. 



HI**. 



andfiruit. 

16. 

Theflgure[J** 

Modelling course - <\9. 

2l! 
22. 
23. 



No. of 

works 

executed 

In 



patted 
tbrottfli. 



37. State what deviations from the school course (if any) are made, — ^in 
what stages, and why ? 

38. If any examples are used in the school for instruction besides those Bxamples, 
authorized by the Department, state what they are, and for what reason ^. 
used. ■ 

39. State what facilities are afforded to the students for studying from 
nature, such as drawing from plants out of the school, &a 

40. Are the casts properly labelled and inventoried? 

41. Are the books, prints, &c. properly stamped and inventoried ? 
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42. Are any scholarships attached to the school ? and if not, is it desirable Scholanhips 
there should be any ? 

43. State the names of any students who have obtained a scholarship in 
the metropolis. 

44. State the names of any students who have entered the class of training LecturoH. 
masters. 

45. State the number and subject of any lectures delivered, and by whom. 

46. State the time of day when delivered, the average numbers attending, 
and whether the lectures were open without charge: if any charge was 
made state what 

47. State what local exhibitions of the works of the students have taken ExhibUion8. 
place, the period, and numbers frequenting them. 

48. State the amoimt distributed in prizes, and number of students obtaining priic«. 
local prizes. 

49. State principal subjects for which prizes were awarded. 

50. State number of students obtainmg ** Department " medals, and in 
what stages. 

51. State name of local schools which send their masters or pupil teachers Eiemontary 
to receive instruction gratuitously. drawing. 

52. State names of schools which Imve received examples. 

53. It is desirable to state the rate and the amount of fees derived from every y^^^ 
grade of students, and the number of students paying each amount, and 

the period for which the payment is made. 

54. Are the whole fees carried to the account of the school ; if not, state 
how they are divided — to whom, and the proportions in which they are 
divided. 

55. State the total amount of fees received in the year ending 3 1 st December 
1852. 

56. State the number of free students (if any) and the reasons why 
admitted free. 

57. State in detail if the annual subscribers eiyoy any privileges, and what Subscrip- 

58. State the names in full of donors of more than 10/. during the present ^io°»* 
year. 

59. State the total subscriptions of the previous year ending 31st December 
1851. 

60. State the total amount of donations for the previous year ending 31st 
December 1851. 

61. State cause of the liabilities, and steps taken to liquidate them. Liabilities. 

62. K the fees and annual subscriptions do not equal the amount of the 
Parliamentary grant, state whether it is probable they may be made to 
do so in the next year, by raising the fees, and giving privileges to 
subscribers, or by any other mode. 

63. The head master is requested to report whether any inventions by 
machinery, or other processes, have been discovered and brought into 
operation in the district during the year 1852, which affect the application 
of art to manufacture in any way, and if so, to state what, — the name of 
the manufacturer using the same, — and to request the manufacturer to 
transmit specimens of such manu&ctures to Marlborough House for 
inspection. 
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Appendix 



peno] 
III. 



Reports 

FROM Local 

Schools. 



(K.) — ^Reports from Local Schools. 



MANAGEMENT. 



Name of School. 



Belfast. 



BlBiaNOHAM. 



1. Cbristiaii and Surnames, and Addresses^ 
of tbe Committee of Manafirement, distin- 
gruisliinp tliose wHo bold the Office of Cbair- 
man. Treasurer, and Seoretary* and« if paid» 
the Salary they receive. 

President 
Lord Dufferin and Clandeboy. 
Vice Presidents. 
The Earl of Belfast S. R. Mulholland. 

R. B. B. Houston. S G. Fenton, Mayor. 

Sir James E. Tennent Charles Lanyon. 

IVIanaglng Committee. 



John Herdman. 
John Holden. 
Geo. C. Ilyndman. 
John Hind. 
Alexander Moore. 
James Moore, M.D. 



James Musgrave. 

Robert McAdam. 

Francis McCracken. 

William McGee, M.D. 

Robert Roddy. 

John Taylor. 
Treasurer. 
W. J. C. Allen. 

Secretary. 
James McAdam. 

There are 18 more gentlemen, who, with the above, form 

the General Committee. 
General Committee meet last Monday in each month. 
Managing Conmiittee meet second Monday in each month. 

Hon. and Rev. G. M. Yorke, Chairman, St Philip's Rectory. 

"Wm. Beaumont, Esq., Treasurer, Bennett's-hilL 

John W. Unett, Esq., Hon, Sec., Old-square. 

John Aston, Esq., St Panl's-square. 

J. O. Bacchus, Esq., Dartmouth-street 

J. H. Beilby, Esq., New-street 

William Chance, Esq., Monument-lane, Edgbaston. 

C. R. Cope, Esq., Summer-row. 

G. R. Elkington, Esq., Newhall-street 

Rev. E. R Gifford, New-street 

Peter Hollins, Esq., Great Hamptdn-street 

HMTy Hunt, Esq., Frederick-street, Edgbaston. 

Rev. Chancellor Law, Harbome. 

Thomas Lane, Esq., Great Hampton-street 

J. F. Ledsam, Esq., Chat-hill, Edgbaston. 

W. R. Lloyd, Esq., Newhall-street 

Samuel Messenger, Esq., Broad- street 

Follett Osier, Esq., Broad-street 

Thomas Pemberton, Esq., Livery-street 

Theophilus Richards, Esq., Edmund-street 

William Sharp, Esq., Endwood-court, Handsworth. 

John Unett, Esq., Old-square. 

WiUiam Wills, Esq., Edgbaston. 

R W. Winfield, Esq., Cambridge-street 

Charles H. Jagger, Secretary, Cannon-street 
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Management — continued. 



^€Mme of School. 

COSK. 



COTINTBT. 



DuBLnT. 



QjJLBQOW. 



Apoendbc 

1. Obiistlan and Surnames, and Addresses, of b^^ts 
tlie Committee of Management, <tc.~coiir. fboxIxkai. 
James Roche, Esq., J.P., President, Chairman and Treasurer. '=^""" " 
The Mayor of Cork (ex officio), Vice President 
Venerable Archdeacon of Cork, Mardyke House. 
Very Rev. Michael 0*Shea, P.P. St Patrick^s, King-street 
Sir William Lyons, J.P., merchant, Myrtle-hill terrace. 
Horace Townsend, Esq., D.L., Woodside. 
Alderman Dowden, vinegar merchant. Brown-street 
Alderman Roche, J.P., chemist and druggist. Grand parade. 
William C. Logan, Esq., merchant, Cork Porter Brewery. 
Francis M Jennings, Esq., M.R.LA., chemist, 11, Brown-st 
T. Cope,_Esq., President W. Clark, Esq. 

W. Sargeant, Esq., Mayor. 

Alderman Newsome. 

Mr. C. Bray. 

Mr W. H. Bray. 

Mr. C. Dresser. 

Mr. F. Skidmore. 

Mr. L. Dresser, Secretary. 



C. RatUfE; Esq, 
Alderman Eld. 
Alderman Whittem 
Alderman Golson. 
Mr. D. Waters. 
Mr. William Odefl. 
R. Caldicott, Esq. 
Mr. Hanmierton. 
Major Charles Gea Fairfield, Chairman, 1, Wilton-square. 
William Fry, Esq., T.C., Westmoreland-street 

Richard Atkinson, Esq., 31, College-green. 

Robert Callwell, Esq., Bachelor's-walk. 

Mutin Cregan, Esq., 25, Kildare- street 

Lieut-CoL George Colomb, Military School, Phoenix-park. 

John Hamilton, M.D., Westland-row. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide (elected in May), Castle, Malahide* 

W. E. Lendrick, Esq., Pembroke-road. 

J. M D'Olier, junior, Esq., Booterstown. 

Geo. Petrie, LLJ)., (Hon. Member), Rathmines. 

George Connor* Esq., (Hon. Secretary), 28, CoUege-green. 

President 
Sir A. Alison, Bart, Sheriff of Lanarkshire, CJounty-buildings. 

Vice-Prendents. 
Sir James Anderson, manufacturer, 40, Buchanan- street 
Andrew Stevenson Dalglisfa, Esq., odico printer. North-court,. 

Exchange-square. 

Members of Committee. 
Andrew Wingste, Esq., manuiieu^turer, 85, Queen-street 
Walter Paterson, Esq., merchant, 82, Vincent-street 
Thomas Colquhoun, Esq., cabinet maker and upholsterer,, 

103, Vincent-street 
James Muirhead, Esq., goldsmith and jeweller, 90, Buchanan* 

street 
Walter Crum, Esq., F.R.S., calico-printer, 51,CochraQe-street 

D. C. Rait, Esq., goldsmith, 34, Buchanan-street 

James A. Campbell, Esq., merchant, 34, Candlerigg-street 
Robert Vallantine Reid, Esq., calico printer, 1 1 , George-square. 
James R. Napier, Esq., engineer, Lancefield-house, Lance« 

field-street 
James Scott, Esq., calico printer, 23, Exchange-square. 
ThomasAuchterlouie, Esq.,calico printer,23, Exchange-square. 

Treasurer. 
Andrew Stevenson Dalglish, Esq., calico printer. North- 

court. Exchange-square. 

Secretary. 
James Ritchie, Esq., writer, 62, West Nile-street — ^25/. per 

annum, being allowance for clerks. 
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Appendix 

m. 



III. 

BBP0KT8 

VBOM Local 
Schools. 



Management — continued. 



Name of School. 



Leeds. 



Limerick. 



Macclesfield. 



1. Cbristian and SamameSf and Addresses, of 
the Conunittee of Management, dbo. — cont 

President. 
John Hope Shaw, Esq., Mayor of Leeds, Headingley. 

Vice Presidents. 
Sir George Groodman, M.P. for Leeds, Boundhay, near Leeds. 
Right Hon. M. T. Baines, MP. for Leeds. 
James Kitson, Esq., 18, Blenheim-terrace, Leeds. 

Treasurer. 
Hamer Stansfield, Esq., Burley. 

Committee. 
John Atkinson, Little Woodhouse, near Leeds. 
Joseph Bateson, Park-square. 
John Bingley, Camp-road. 
Rev. G. W. Conder, Burley-terrace, near Leeds. 
Francis Danhy, Upperhead-row. 
Thomas Dawson, 12,. Warwick-place. 
J. J. Ikin, South-parade. 
E. Irwin, Lifton-place. 
Francis Lupton, Pottemewton. 

Thomas Wilson, Chairman, Crimbles House, Camp-road. 
John Wager, Woodbine-place. 

Secretary. 
W. H. J. Traice, 3, Springfield-place. 

John W. Baker, Thomas-street 

James Barry, Mallow-street 

William Carroll, Cecil street 

William Fitzgerald, George*s-street 

Daniel GriflBn, M.D., George*s-street 

Joseph W. Harvey, Plassey. 

Thomas Kane, M.D., George's-street 

Thomas Masterson, Glenworth-stT-eet - 

Bernard McNulty, George's-street 

Charles O'Neill, Catherine-street 

Joseph Robinson, Shannon-street 

Richard Russell, Crescent 

N. S. Ryding, Glenworth-street. 

Rev. James Synan, Sexton-street 

Rev. David Wilson, Glenworth-street 

Robert Anglim, George's-street Hon. Sec. and Treasurer. 

All unpaid. 
John Ryan, Assistant-Secretary. — 10/. per annum. 

William Adshead, Esq., Mayor, Chairman, Lark HalL 

Mr. Robert Bagsbaw, Treasurer, Brunswick-hilL 

Mr. Thomas Keil .-, Secretary, Park-green. 

Mr. James Arnold, Ivy-lane. 

Mr. Thomas Brodrick, Church-square. 

Mr. Daniel Browne, Chester-road. 

Mr. William Bullock, Park-grange. 

Mr. William W. Comes, High-street 

Mr. Thomas R. Daintry, North Rode, near Macclesfield. 

Mr. William Potts, Park-lane. 

Mr. John Smith, Langley, near Macclesfield. 

Mr. John Smith, ELigh-street 

Mr. John Wright, Brook-street 

Mr. Adam Wilde, Chester-road. 
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Makaobmekt — continued. 



Namt ofSchooL 
Manchxibtbb. 



Njbwcastle-on- 
Ttnb. 



Norwich. 



"^ 



1. CJluistlan and SunuaneSf 
tl&e Committee of 



Addreieee, of Rbpokm 
fbomLooxl 
Schools. 



President 
Thomas Bazley, Esq., Water-street 

Yioe-Presidents. 
Bichard Cobden, Esq., M.P., London. 
Sir John Potter, Qeorge-street 

Treasurer. 
Thomas Barge, Jan., Esq., St Peter*s-green. 

ConnciL 
Alderman Thomas Agnew, Exchange-street 
James Atherton, Esq., Bridgewater-place. 
Dr. Charles Bell, Kt L.S., Moslej-street 
Professor Calvert, Broad-street. 
C. H. Cope, Esq., Kennedy-street 
W. Entwistle, Esq., King-street 
J. Clowes Grundy, Esq., Exchange-street 
Bobt Hargreaves, Esq., Meal-street 
James Hertz, Esq.,. Mosley-street 
Jas. Houldsworth, Esq., Portland-street 
Thos. Johnson, Esq., Mosley-street 
Wm. Langton, Esq., St Ann*s-street 
E. R. Le Mare, Esq., York-street 
Horatio Micholls, Esq., Nicholas- street 
Leopold Beiss, Esq., Cross-street 
Malcolm Boss, Esq., Cromford-court 
Josh. Satterfield, Esq., Victoria-park. 
Chas. Souchay, Esq., Peter-street 

Secretary. 
Mr, Bichard Aspden, 92, Mosley-street — Salary SOL 

John Dobson, architect New Bridge-street 

Williiun Wailes, glass-stainer, Bath-lane. 

William A. Brookes, Biyer Tyne engineer, Bye-hilL 

Bobert Nich<^son, civil engineer, Bc^ Arcade. 

Henry Watson, plumber, Uigh-bridge. 

Capt J. D. Weatherley, magistrate. New Bridge-street 

J. M. Greenhow, surgeon, Eldon-square. 

Dennis Embleton, M.D., Northumberland-street 

Albany Hancock, St Muy^s terrace. 

Joseph Watson, solicitor, St Nicholas Churchyard. 

Bobert Cnrrie, merchant. Sand-hill. 

William Lockie Harle, solicitor, Gateshead, Durham. 

John Anderson, banker, Dean-street Treasurer. 

Thomas Burnet, 8, SummerhiU-terrace, Honorary Secretary. 

Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart., President, Ketteringham Hall, Norfolk. 

John Barwell, Esq., St Stephen*s. 

John GkK>dwin Johnson, Esq., St Giles's. 

Thomas Brightwell, Esq., St Stephen's. 

John Middleton, Esq., St Stephen's. 

Edward Blakeley, Esq^ Thorpe. 

Thomas Laund, Esq., King-street 

Bobert Wiffen Blake, Esq., St Clement's. 

John Sultzer, Esq., St Augustine's. 

Boger Kerrison, Esq., Tombland. 

Jo£a R Morgan, Esq., King-street 

I Williams, Secretary, St George of Colegate.-10^ peranniim. 
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Mai^jlqsment — continued. 



Bepokts ^ame of School. 

pbomLocal 

Schools. t.t 

Nottingham. 



Paislet, 



FOTTEBIBS. 



Shbffisliiw 



1. Cbristiaii and Sumamesv and Addreaseft* ar 
the Committee of Managenient, dbo.— omt 

William Hannay, Esq., Chairman, St James's-stceet 
Samuel Adams, Hound's-gate. 
Henry Conway Bamett, Stoney-street 
Frandft Braitkwaite, Esq., Nottingham Park. 
Bei^jamin Carpenter, Begent-place. 

— Dunnicli£P, Castle-gate. 

William Felkin, Esq., Nottingham Park. 

— Heymann, Stoney street 
John Heard, Nottingham Park. 
Samuel Weston Moore, Hockley MiU. 
Jonathan Reckless, Mary-gate. 
Edward Steegmann, Castle-gate. 
John Tomlinson, Stoney-street 
William Vickers, jun., Weekday-cross. 

William Enfield, Low Pavement, 1 tt^„^^^, c^w««.*««j^» 
George Rawson; Low Parement; } ^'"'"'''^ Secretanes. 
Francis Braithwaite, Nottingham P&rk, 1 a _j.x^_- 
John Heard, Nottingham Park, / ^'"^"w^"- 

Messrs. J. and J. C. Wright, Treasurers, Carlton-street 
William Richards, Secretary, Eldon-street, Snenton. 

David Murray, Esq., painter. Chairman. , 
William Sharp, Esq., merchant, Vicd-Chairman. 
Provost Wm, Philips, Treasurer. 
Martin and Hodge, Secretaries. 
John Morgan, Esq., manufactitter. Director. 
John SmiUi, Esq., shawl maonfiicturer. Director. 
Alexr. Reniflf, Sisq., iron founder. 
Charles Bingess, Esq., shawl manu&cturer. 
James J. Lunb, Esq., land surveyor and.architect 
Archd. Hutchison, Esq., manu&cturer. 
John Robertson, Esq., shawl manu&cturer, 
BdbertiMcEean, Esq., soap manufacturer. ' 
Robert Walkeff Esq.. shawl manuftcturer. 
Andrew Roxburgh, Esq., shawl manu&ctul%r. 
Peter Coats, Esq., thread manu&cturer. 
John Clark, Esq., Gkiteside. 

John Ridgway, Chairman, SheHoo. . 

Herbert Mintpn, Ti;ea8iver, Stoke-iipoo^Trent 

Francis Wedgwood* jBtniria. 

Saml. Asbfiry, Sbelton. 

M. D. Hollins, St(^e-upon-Trent 

William Kea^y, Stt^e-upon-Trent 

Robert Gamer, Stoke upon-Trent 

Thomas Battam, Stoke-upon-Trent 

Frederic Bishop, Shelton. 

George Sergeant Hanley. 

Edwin AUbut, Hanley. 

John Shirley, Hon. Secretary, Hanley. 

Ferguson Branson, M.D., President, Howard-street 
Thomas Rawson Barker, JJP., white lead manu&ctorer, 

Vice-President, the Edge. 
Joseph Nelstros^ merchant and manu&ctnrer, Treasurer^ 

Broomhall Park. 
Bexgn. Wightman, solicitor, Hon. Secretary, Broomhall 

Park. 
WiUiam Batcher, merchant and manu^tofer, Five Oaks. 
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SnjEFFiELD — am- 
knued. 



*Tr^ 



SPITAI.FISLDS. 



Stoubbiudge. 



ft. Chrttftlan and Snmames, and Addresses* 
tbe CkMnmtnee of BEanavenieat, 4bo. — cont. 



•f BBPOBtB 

isoM Local 

flCHOOU. 

Thomas Dunn, J.P., coal owner, Bichmond, near Sheffield. 
Mich]. Josh. Ellison, sub-agent to the Duke of Norfolk, 

Norfolk Cottage. 
William Fawcett, silver plate manuflEU^turer, Sharrow House. 
Mattw. Ellison Hadfield, architect, Laithfleld. 
E. Stirling Howard, silver plate manufacturer, Bridgefield. 
Geo. Hounsfield, coed owner, Clough House. 
Wm. Anthony Matthews, mayor, merchant and manofiM- 

turer. Western Park. 
Geo. Portus Naylor, J.P.* merchant and manu&ctuser. 

Western Park. 
Wilson Overend, J.P., surgeon, chairman of West Riding 

Quarter Sessions, Sharrow Head. 
George Ridge, publisher, Endcliffe Vale. 
John Jobson Smith, J.P., stove grate manu&cturer, Pisgah 

House. 
Richard Solly, ironmaster, Field Head. 
Henry Wilson, snuff manu&cturer, Westbrook. 
Robert Younge, wine merchant, Greystooes. 
Mark Rawlins, Prospect-terrace, Steel Bank, Assistant 

Secretary. — 20/. per annum. 

Robert Hanbury, Esq., Treasurer, Brewery, Brick-lane, 

SpitalfieMs. 
Mr. John Casey, Sub-Treasurer, 13, Spital-square. 
John Dillon, Esq., Fore-street, City. 
Thomas F. Gibson, Esq., Westboum-terrace, Hyde-parit. 
R A. Graham, Esq., Spital-square. 
Robert Harrison, Esq., Friday-street, Cfaeapside. 
William Goodson, Esq., Steward-fltreet, ^italfields. 
G. L Kemp, Esq., Spital-square. 
J. B, Lemare, Esq., Spital-square. 
Henry Soper, Esq., Spital-square. 
Thomas RobinsoQ, Ett^., Fort-stie^ Old .^LrtiUery-groond, • 

Spitatfeldflw 
William Brandon, Esq., Spital-square. 
John Tanner, Esq., SpitaC^nare. 
'Sbc, B. Aihes, North Conduit-street, BfOuial-green. 
Mr. Jos. Dean, Pott-Are^ Betfinal-gre6n.| 
Mr. Thos. Dixon, Globe-fields, BethnabgiWn. 
Mr. Geo. East, Glbb^road, Bttfanal-green^ 
Mr. Robt Goff; Woohr^rley-Btt^et, Betfmal-green. 
Mr. Ebenezer Gross, Grettoh-place, Beflii^l-green. 
Mr. J. Htigfaes, MOk-itreet, SpltalfieUs. 
Mr. Chas. Nichols, Prkices-street, SpitaMf Ids. 
Mr. Wra. CHiv^, Sdbntagiie-stPeet, Si^ttf fields. 
Mr. Thos. She^^ierd, PeUiam-street, Spitalfields. 
Mr. ,Wm. Webb, Princes-street, Spitalfields. 
Mr. James Pain, Church-street, B^kney. 
Mr. (Jhas. Playford, Edward-street, Stepney. 
Mr.Wm. Thompson, Seabright-stieet, Bethnal-green. 
Mr. Arthur Dear, Secretary, 37, Crispm-street, Spitalfields. 

Robert Scott, Esq., C h a ir man. 

The Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyttelton, M.A., Hag^ey Rectory, 

near Stourbridge. 
William Orme Foster, Esq. 
Joseph Pitman, Esq. 
John Harward, Esq. 
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Makaoement — cotUmuedL 



Name of School. 

Stourbkidge — 
continued. 



Worcester. 



York. 



1. CJluistian and Snmames, and Addra«» m , of 
tl&e Committee of Managementt dte, — coiit 
Mr. William Akroyd. 
Mr. Benjamin Richardson, glass maimfactnrer, Wordslejt 

• near Stourbridge. 
Mr. Joseph Webb, glass manu&ctarer* Coalboombrook, near 

Stourbridge. 
Mr. John Cooke. 
Mr. Edward Blurton. 
John Amery. Esq., Treasurer. 
Mr. Charles W. Gibson, Secretary. 

Eight Hon. Lord Ward, Chairman. 

The Mayor of Worcester, ex officio, Yiee.-cliainnan. 

Messrs. Berwick and Co., bankers, Treasurers. 

Henry Aldrich, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 

Sir E. H. Lechmere, Bart., banker. 

Sir Charles Hastings, M.D. 

Henry Aldrich, Esq., banker. 

K. B. Binns, Esq., porcelain works. 

John Dent, Esq., Sudeley Castle, and Worcester. 

William Dent. Esq., Sudeley Castle and Worcester. 

Edward Evans, Esq., banker. 

J. M. Gutch, Esq., banker. 

George Grainger, Esq., porcelain works. 

Rey. George Hodson, F.S.A., Henwick. 

J. W. Isaac, Esq., banker. 

W. H. Kerr, Esq., porcelain works. 

E. A. H. Lechmere, Esq., magistrate. 

Rev. John Pearson, Suchley. 

Richard Padmore, Esq., mayor of Worcester. 

Rev. Robert Seargeant, Red-hilL 

Edward Webb, Esq., alderman. 

Edward L. Williams, Esq., civil engineer. 

Henry Robinson, Esq., Chairman, York. 

Alderman Barber, Tang-hall, York. 

Bei^n. Dodsworth, York. 

George Dodsworth, Tulford, York. 

Professor Phillips, St Mary's Lodge, York. 

J. P. Prichett, York. 

Rev. W. Y. Hareourt, the Residence, York. 

Rev. C. WeUbeloved, York. 

John Cluderay, YotIc 

R. Davies, York. 

Andrew Lawson, Aldbcurough Manor, Borobridge. 

C. A. Thiselton, York. 

Rev. Isaac Spencer, the Plantation, Acomb^ York. 

Treasurer. 
Joshua Oldfield, York. 

Secretaries. 

J. B. Atkinson, York; H. J. Ware, York. 

No salaries to Treasurer or Secretary. 
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Nametf&AooL 




aa€ Addreeeee, ef tMe 




KMterm the date w 


hen they Joined tlie 




•dftoolf thm amount ef flzad amMmrjf aa« tkm 




amount of tlio fees tliej baTe reeetTeOf^ 












Those marked (*) were not appointed l^ the Bowd of Trade. 




Name and address. 


Date 

of joining. 


Fixed 
salaiy. 


Amount 

of 

fees. 


No. of 

hours of 

attendance 

in the week. 


Belfast. 


Cbuide L. Nursey, 4, 


October 1840 - 


e 

300 


Half of 
spsdal 
class. 


40 




Daniel Woods, EgUu- 


September 18B2 


150 


Not ar- 


25i 




ton^treet. 






ranged. 




BntlOKGHAJf. 


George Wallis, George- 
street, YillaHrtreet. 


Nov. 1,1831 - 


300 


None 


2Llitte 

12 out of 
dass. 




John Kirk, George- 
street, Vili»«treet. 


May 1,1840 - 


150 


None 


20 in class, 
and 8or8 
outof class. 




Wm. Wallis. George- 
street, VilhwtreeC 


Nov. 1,1851 - 


100 


None 


20 


COBK. 


Robert B. ScanUm, 
head master, Wo- 
bom-plaoe. 

James P. KnMit. 2d 
master, Sundays 


Feb. 12, 1851 - 


300 


None 


30 




Dec. 22, 1840. 


150 


None 


8» 




WelL 










COYENTBT. 


P.B«FaaseU, Coventry 


August 1852 - 


VO 


Notyet 
ascer- 
tained. 


85 




♦Thos. Clark, Coventry 
•Wm.Burbuiy,Coventry 


Oct. 14, 1852 - 


50 


None 


16 




October 1850- 


26 


None 


10 


"DUBLIK. 


Henry liacmanus, 25, 
Kildare-street. 


1840 - 


800 


None 


27i 




•Joseph R. Kirk, Jer- 


June 1852 - 


120 


None 


• 27* 




vis-street. 












•Duncan C. Ferguson, f 


Were the mas- 


^ 120 


None 


27i 




Bathmines. 


fcersofthedraw- 










•William Neelan, I 


iug schools of 


. MO 


None 


27i 




Clanbrassil-terrace. 1 


the Boyal Dub- 
lin Society pre- 










•Henry Brocas, 123, 


100 


None 


15 






vious to 1849. 


J 






GIjABQOW. 


Charles Heath Wilson, 
Esq., Ill, Douglas- 
street. 


Jan.8,1840 - 


300 


None 


30» 




Schn S. Murdoch, Esq., 


Jan. 8, 1840 - 


200 


None 


30» 




North^reet. 












Joseph W. Ebsworth, 


Dec. 1,1851 - 


100 


None 


30* 




Esq., master of engi- 












neenng and mecha- 












nical drawing, 43, 






















, 


•Robert Harvey, Esq., 
' assistant teacher of 


January 1850- 


- - 


50180 


6 




elementary drawing. 












•Mr. James B. Edgar, 


Dec 1,1852 - 


25 


. 


10 




Benfrew-street. 










TilEHDS. 


Thomas Gaunt, Green- 
sM^ Wortl^, near 


June 11. 1849- 


200 


" 


26 



^TS!^ 



SOHOOU. 



^ The number of hours which the masters attend per week are nominally 80, but they 
are in the habit of attending more than this— of devoting, in ftust, whatever time may be 
necessary imder the exlRendes which are of constant occurrence, and whidi veq^drotlMir 
time and attendance.— See answer to artide '* Examples, ftc" page . 
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Namev/SchooL 


Kutenh 4te. — continued. 




Name and address. 


Date 
of joining. 


Fixed 
salaiy. 


Amount 
of 
ffoea. 


No. of 

hours of 

attendance 

in the week. 


JjIMESUCK, 


David Wilkie Bairn- 
bach, 6, Bichmond- 
terrace. 


Aug. 20, 1852 - 


£ 
150 


t^L 


501 


MikCCLESPIELD 


George Stewart, Ches- 
ter-road. 


July 1851 


200 


None 


. ^ f. 




James Astbuiy Ham- 
mersley, Hiidier 
Brougnton, Man- 
chester. 

George Holding,Ghorl- 
ton - upon-Medlock, 
Manchester. 

John Evans, Higher 
Broughton, Man- 
chester. 


Majl840 - 

Mayl860 - 
December 1852 


800 

160 
• 100 


H^of 

Not 
d4ter- 
mned. 

Not 
detei^ 
mined. 


28^ 

m 


Nbwcastlb- 
on-Ttnb. 


William BeU Scott. 8, 
St. Thomas-street. 

•William Harrison, 
Blandford-street. 


January 1844- 
1848 - 


150 
26 


2010 8 


16 

6,i.«.Seven^ 
iDg8,%)niDr8 


NOBWICH. 


John Heaviside, St. 
GeorgeofTombland. 


AugU8tl861 - 


160 


6190 


27i 


IfOTTINGHAM. 


Thomas Clark, Beck- 
lane. 

Predk^Fussell, Talbot- 
street. 


Sept. 1861 . 


200 


- - 


82* 




May 1848 - 


100' 


Npne 


' "32i "' 


Paislbt. 


William Stewart, 42, 
High-street. 


Sept. 1848 . 


260 


• - 


36, 20 of 
which are 
chmhoanL 


POTTSBIES. 


Silas Bice, PenUmll- 
Albert Carrier, Stoke- 
T.C.Hodgett8,Shelton 
George Eyre,Penkhull 
George Speight, Shel- 
ton. 


Mayl849 - 
Ck^bcr 1860 - 
Nov. 1862 . 
Sept. 1861 - 
Sept. 1861 - 


200 

'^ 

60 
60 




221 
10 
22: 
18 


Sheffield. 

1 


Young MitcheU, head 
master, Heeley. 

2d master, Belfleld- 
terrace. 
Heniy Dent Lomas, 
8d master, Shrews- 
buiy-road. 


1846 - 
184B - . w 

1S48 « 


300 
160 

100 


68110 
Nfne 

None 

• 1 


24» 
16 


Spitalfiklds. 


James Walsh, Park- 
cottage, Northum- 
berland-park. Tot- 
tenham. 

John Brown, 71, Her- 
bert-street, Hoxton. 

•John Tufltoel, 8, Ba- 
ros^terrace, Beth- 

^ nal-green. 


Pebruaiy 1846 

1846 . 
1848 - . - 


176 

100 
40 


7:8 6 

1 

• * • 

5 


38 

m 


* The head mas 


ter has been during the 


past year engage< 


1 exclusli 


rOy^tl 


le classes of 



the school 24 hours per week^ i.«., eveiy evemng, except Saturday, frokn 6 to 9 o'clock, 
eveiy Wednesday afternoon fh>m 1 to 5, and every Saturuayilram 11 to 1, and again from 
2 to 8. The Bchoorbeing open to advanced pupils^ for the purposes o^ study, thQ whoIe«& 
the daor^'the headmaster, in addittou to the hours of attendjmce ab-^My mentioneL 
defsotfls.a portion of his time daily to their superintendence, as well aa^ the ««q^i1' 
^©ftiheaflMnofthesehool. ' jw'^ ^ 
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MamkifSdM. 






Name and addreaa. 


Date 
of joining. 


^. 


of 
feea. 


No. of 

houraof 

attendance 

inthawaek. 


Stousbbidge. 
W0BCE8TBB. 

TORK. 


Andrew MoCallum, 
Lion-atreet. 

JameaKyd^Barboome- 

terrace. 
Willm. PlastonaBowen, 

atwiestraad aasia- 
tant teacher of ele- 
mentary drawing, 
temporarily ap- 
pointed fay the com- 
Mttee. 

ThoB. Cotcbett, 82. 
Union-terraoe. 


July 1882 - 

June 1861 * 
Nov. 1862 - 

Sept. 1,1881 - 


120 

(UOI. 
guaran- 
teed.) 

160 

21 

160 
Preaent 
fhun 
Com- 
mittee 
oflOf. 


IM.fortt 
mentha. 

18184 
None 


16 

U 

« 
aooordlngtb 
undentobd 
rule; bat 
80 or more 



"•a*- 



nov Local 



BUILDING. 





S. The name of Street or Vtooe wliere tue School 




is ettnated. 


Bblfast. 


College-aqoare, North. 


BmcnroHAM. 


New-street 


Ck>BK. 


Royal Institution, Nelson^lace. , . 


•COVBNTBT. 


Burgess. 


DUBLIK. 


Kildare-street 


Olasoow. 


Na 16, Ingrain-street 


Leeds. 


East-parade. 


Ijieebigk. 


George's-ftreet, Kew Town, Pery. 


Macclesfield. 


Park-green. 


Manchbsteb. 


Brown-street It. 


l^EWCASTLE-OM- 

Ttnb. 

KOBWICH. 


Mnseum-place, Westgate-street . 


St Andrew's-street 


KOTmCGHAlC 


Beck-lane. 


:e4WLBT. 


OUmoor-ftreet 


FOTTBBIES. 


Town-hall Stoke, in part of the British School Hanley. 


Sheffield. 


Arondel-street 


Spitalfields. 


37, Crispin-street, and 29, Duke-strtet, Spitalfields. 


StoubbbidofEw' 


Talbot-street. 


WOBCESTEB. 


Pierpoint-street 


TOBIC 


Minster-yard. 






BS&FAST. 


SereiL 


BnuaNGHAX. 


Four class-rooms, Ubrary, committae-ffoom, and bead 
master's studio. '^ 


'.." 


OWK. 


FiTe; but including cmnmittee-room^ master's room. 




mnseom, and ladies' dressing-room, nine. 


COYEXf ftT. 


Rye. 
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BuiLDiNCi — eomimMed. 



Bbpobib yameofSokooL 
ntomhocxL —^ 

.SCHOOM. jy^^ 

Glasgow. 
Lbbds. 
Ijubbick. 
ma.0clb8field. 
Manghsstbb. 
Newcastlb-oit- 
Ttotu 

NOBWICH. 
NomNOBLUC 

Paislbt. 
F0TTBBIB8. 

Shbbfibld. 

Spitalfiblds. 

Stoubbeibgb. 

wobob8tbb. 

YOBK. 



BBLFASt. 
BiBMIKOHAM. 



COBX. 



Seven. 

Five large rooms. 

Two. 

Five (at present). 

One, and a Committee room. 

Nine rooms. 

Two galleries and two rooms. 

Three. 

Seven. 

Three. 

One large room at Stoke, the same at Hanley, with an 
additional smaller one for the female class. 

Seven. 

Five. 

Two class rooms, library, masters room, and attendant's 
house. 

One large room and five smaller rooms. 

One. 







Bbtjtabt. 


200. 


BIBM1N6HAM. 


230, at one tune. 


Cobb. 


200. 


COVBNTBT. 


90. 


Dublin. 


300. 


Qlaboow. 


250. 




Say 100. 


Ltmebigk. 


140. 


Magolbsftbld. 


100. 


Manchbbtbb. 


220. 


Nbwcastlb-on- 


About 120. 


Ttnb. 




NOBWICH. 


About 92. 


Nottingham. 


150. 


Paislbt. 


About 200. 


POTTEBIES. 


Stoke, from 130 to 160 ; Hanley, from 100 to 130. 


Shbffield. 


About 200. 


Spitalfiblds. 


300 to 400. 


Stoubbbidge. 


About 120. 


Wobcbsteb. 


Large room, 112 ; small room, 16. 


YOBK. 


80. 



6. Xs tbe aocommodatloii in respect of spseev ur» 
rangrement, Ughtingt warminry and ▼entUa- 
tion, satisfactory f 

Yentilation and space good, but not proper light for 
drawing and painting in statue gallery. 

The ventilation is not so satisfactory as could be wished^ 
There is also a deficiency of side light for the study of small 
objects, such as flowers, fruit, shells, &c., in the painting 
cIms. All the Hgiit omiies fmsn. the roofs, and, though this 
is valuable for the general study of the classes, yet it is not 
adapted to the wants of the above-named class. 

Yes; with the exception of bed light in some of the 
class-rooms, from low windows, which prevents the n)98ter • 
advancing the female classes to drawing from tiie round, 
without going into the gallery in which the males dr^w# 
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BOTunno— emlMaMit 



Nmmeof 8dml 




liBBDfll 

lodbbick. 
Macclesfield. 
Mahchbbtek. 
Kbwca8tlb-om- 
Tthb. 

KOBWICH. 
NOTTINGHAIL 

Faislbt. 
Pottebibs. 

Shbffebld. 
spitalfield8. 
Stoubbbidob. 
Wobcbstbb. 

TOBK. 



Belfast. 

BiBllIKOHAlL 



COBK. 



DUBLDT. 

Glasgow. 



Lbbds. 

^niBBIGK* 

Maoglbsfibld. 
Mahchestbb. 

Nbwoastlb-ok- 
Ttot. 

NOBWICH. 

kottinobluc 
Paislbt. 

POTTBBIBfl; 



«. I» tiM < 



ire«p«ef #f 



■tcoHii—flatli 
ranffementf Uclfttlarv wttrminr , 4^.— «oiitm««i. 

The building is ineonvenieiit, from being so divided. 

Not quite. 

The •ocommodation is excellent, and Improvements in the 
lighting, wamung, and yentilation are made from time to 
time as the ftinds permit Some improrements ai« still to 
be devised, and it is to be hoped will be carried out in tfane. 
Hie Committee have done their utmost to provide for the 
comfort of all assembled in the school 

Yet. 

It is, except as to ventilation, which will be remedied diortfy. 

xes. 

Very bad accommodation. 

Yes ; but some more room would be desirable for drawing 
and painting from casts ; and this would have been remedied 
ere now but for want of funds. 

The number of desks increased during the year, for SO stu- 
dents ; have abundance of space for further increase in nnmbcm. 

Not satisfoctory with r^^ard to situation. 

Perfectly. 

Some difficulties exist in the way of properly warming the 
room at Stoke. 

In all these respects extremely unsatisftctory. 

Yes. 

Quite sa 

Yes, in every respect 

Yes. 

7. Xf unsatialiaetorjt state whether miiy» aad what» 
steps lut^e been taken to provide 1>etter ae- 



BaroBTs 

FBOMIiOOAL 
SOBOOLB. 



The Conunittee intend building a statue gallery. They- 
have collected about 200/. for this purpose. 

Experiments have bem made and miprovements effocted 
in the ventilation. There is, however, a difficulty in 
rendering it perfect, and there are no means of getting side 
lights, except by building two additional rooms, which would 
be very usdul, and of which a plan has been made. 

The master proposes to shut off part of the gallery for the 
accommodation of the female class of advanced stod^rts : with 
this exception, the accommodation is ample for all demands. 

Some steps have been taken, but nothmg definite. 

Stoves are few, and not of a good kii^ Hie matter is 
under consideration. 

The erection of an additional stove to improve the warming ; 
and as funds increase other measures will be taken to improve 
the accommodation, &c. 

No return. 

The ventilation will be remedied shortly. 

No return. 

The Council is now engaged in deliberating respecting 
building new rooms^ 

See answer to question 6. 

The rooms improved in ventilatk>n during the year. 
None at present 
No return. 

Means have been taken to correct the insufficient warming 
of tiie Stoke room, which have but partially succeeded. 
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pbdmL(>gal 
Schools. 



Name 9f School, 

SHEFFmUX. 



Si'ITALFIELDS. 

Stoubbbidoe. 
wobcbstsb. 

TOBK. 



Belfast. 

BiBMINGHAM. 



€OBK. 

COVBNTBT. 

DUBLIK. 

Olasgow. 



XiEktMS. 

Ltmebick. 

Haggleshblb. 

Makchbstbb. 

Ttkb. 

KOBWIOH. 

NomiraHAic. 
Faislet. 

POT¥BBIEB. 

Shbffibld. 
Sfitalfiblim. 

dioiTBBBlDOlb. 

wobcebtbb. 
Yqsbu 



Belfast. 

ButmNOHAM. 

CObk. 

coybntbt. 

Dublin. 

Glasgow. 

Lbbds. 

LiMEBICK. 

Macclbsfibld^ 

MaNCHB8VSB» 



7. If wn—ttBfliefnrf •«»%• wlMttMr tmft MM ^iMt 
•teps»4u)> — coMtmu€(L - -- 

Measure are new being taken to procaie a new^soheol^lb 
be baUt with a view to proper lightings ventilation, &c. ; and it 
is with great gratification the Comniittee ra)ort that abfairagfa 
a gen^id canvass of the town for donations for this object 
has not yet been made, th^ Comniittee hav^ already received 
the ptonaSae of l,3(H)iL from some of the prihcipal houses, and 
on the strength of this have pnrchased a 4^eehold site of an 
area of 915 yards, at a cost of :900(., lot a new school, in 
Arundel-street, and at a distance of aboi^ 200 yardff Irani 
the present building. > 

No return. 

No return. ' ' 

No return. '/. 

No return. , . ■ ^ . 



8. IVIiat is tbe annual rent t \ 

100/. sterling. ].■•■■/ 

The property is held under two buildiqg leases for abovfe. 
74 years, yet unexpired, at a ground-rent of 85/. 1^ ed,^ bot 
the Committee sub-let part of it at an annual! rental of 80^ 

80/. ; . :, 

40/. ! 

None. '■< . . ..i", 

The premises are the property oftheLockl Cogunitfeee, btUt 
there is a bond over the property, the interest on whi<^h^ fi>r 
the want of fUnds, has fedlen in arrear, fnd the rent may 
therefore be stated to be 225/. per annum, e^ual to 5 per cent 
on the amount of thel)ond and arrears of interest 

40L 

52/. 108, 

60/: . 

195/, 

36/. • : 

70L ! 

Interest, 72/. ] 

The premises are the property of the Institution, and could 
not be rented for a less sum than 150/. annfially. ' 

80/. for the two schools. 
84/. ! 

72/: I 

No rent is paid for the premises. 
75/: 

50/. . ! 

p * 

9. To wbom do tbe premtoes 1ielon|rt 

The Boyal Bel£Eust Academical Institution. 
Trustees on behalf of the JBociety of Arts, flmt^set'to 4 
mortgage debt of 1,800^ ' ' 

The managers of the Boyal Cork Instttalion. 
Mr. BichaM Hands. < >' 

The Boyal Dublin Society. 

The Local Committee. r / 

The Messrs. Beckett v ' 

John Thomas Dewitt, Esq., of limerick. v ' <- >fi 

The Committee of ihftUseM Knowledge Societf«/ i.l 
£xecut«nr8 of the late Thonws CoateSi 
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BniLsr ' <&H ikmed, 



liTlfiWCASTlJS-CW- 

Ttkb. 
'Norwich, 

Paiblet. 
pottekies. 



Sfitalfields. 

SrOtJKBRlDGE. 



WOKCESTER. 
TOKK. 



BiSMINOHAy. 



^"BE 



CpEK. 



Coventry. 

Dublin. 

Glasgow. 

IiSBI>8. 
liDCEBICK. 

Macclesfield. 

Manchester. 

Nbwcastl)5-on 

Ttne. 
ijorwich, 

Nottingham. 

I^AISLET. 

Potteries. 
Sqeftixlp. 



Sfitaltields. 

STOORfRlbcTE. 

Worcester. 



The l^atoral History Society of Newcasde on-Tyne. 



BOMKS 

VBoir Local 
Schools. 



Mrs. Coleman. 

'The Trustees of the school 

The Local Trustees for the school 

At Stoke, to the Trustees of the Stoke market; at Hanley, 
to the Trustees of the British School 

Eliza Alston of Bishopsgate-street, London, widow, and 
Edward Greenaway of the same place, hatter, as mortgagees 
in possession. 

Held on lease hy the trustees from Mrs. Heddington, 
Hampstead. 

The premises have heen erected hy pnhlic snhscription 
from friends of the Institution, and are no^ in the hands of 
trustees. 

A society in the city. 

The Dean and Chapter of York. 



lO. Boos any corporate liody or person eontrl- 
bnte aaytliliiff towards tlie rent of tlie, 
premlsest tttate tlie amonat. 

No. 

There is no corporate body that contributes anytmng 
towards the rent of the premises, but the snb-lessees, as 
mentioned in No. 8, contribute or pay %0L per annum for 
part of the premises. 

Not spec^cally. The Corporation votes 2Q0L annnaUy 
JTor the support of the school, without any stipulation as to 
its being applied to rent, or any other item^ 

Nothmg. 

No; none. 

None. 

No return. 

No. 

No. i , \ 

No. . i . ' . 

NihH 

The Norwich Municipal Corporation ge^rally contribute 
751. a year. ' 

No. ! 

No. 

None. » 

No, not specially for that object The "town Trustees pf 
Sheffield subscribe 10/. per annum to the. general ftmds of 
the school ; and they are the only corpocate body who, m 
their c<»rporate capacity, contribute to the support of thi& 
Institution. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 



tsr' 
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^m^ MUSEUM. 



vSSSScjLL yame of School 

SOHOOXA. — 

Belfast. 

BiBMIMOHAlL 
COBK. 

Coventry. 
Dublin. 



Glasqow. 



Leeds. 

LlMBBIOK. 
liACCLE8FI£LI>. 

Manohesteb. 

Nbwcastlb-on- 
Ttnb. 



KOBWICH. 

Nottingham. 

Paiblet. 

Pottebies. 



Sheffield. 

Spitalfields. 
Stoubbbidge. 

Wobcesteb. 

YOBK. 



Belfast. 

BlBlUNOHAlf. 



11. Si may WKnumnu^ — nf lalnc •bjeets #f art Ito 
stady, atuusbed to tlie soliooir and If not* is 
it desirable tbere sboald be one t 

Kone ; but would be desirable. 

There is no museiun; bat, if space could be found for 
one, it would be desirable. 

No ; but it is desirable. 

There is no museum ; it is desirable there shouKl be one. 

None ; but there is a museum of Natural History belong- 
ing to ihe Boyal Dublin Society, and on their premises. 
It would be desirable to have some objects of art for study 
attached to the school 

There cannot be said to be a museum of objects of art ; it 
would certainly be desirable to establish a museum, but there 
are no Amds for this purpose at the disposal of the Committee. 
The Committee particularly desire an increase of casts, books, 
and coloured examines for which frequent application has 
been made without success. 

No return. 

There is no museum, but it is considered very desirable 
to form one. 

No ; under consideration. 

There is no room for a museum, but it is most desirable to 
have one. 

The museum of the *' Natural History Society of North- 
umberland, Durham, and Newcastle-on-Tyne" is under the 
same roo^ and part of the same premises as the North of 
England Society for the Promotion of the Fine Arts, and 
Goyemment School of Design, to which the pupils have, 
access for study on application ; and as the museum is rich 
and yaried in all branches is a valuable auxiliary to the 
school ; a vacant space close by our school would, if we had 
the tneansy be of great service in forming an exhibition 
gallery. 

None but the casts, &c., supplied by Government ; it is 
very desirable there should be a museum. 

Yes. 

There is no museum ; it would be desirable. 

The school has no museum, but it is thought desirable 
that a museum of pottery should be placed within the reach 
of the students, showing the history of the art, and exhibiting 
at the same time some specimens of the highest class of 
ceramical form and decoration. 

No; it is considered extremely desirable, and one is 
intended to be established in the new schooL 

No. Yes. 

No. The school is only just opened, but a museum is 
very desirable. 

A museum is contemplated. 

It is certainly very desirable there be one, but at present 
there is not any museum distinct from the general collection 
in the school, but that contains some valuable examples^ of 
art which have been presented to the school ; among ^hich 
are a cast of Flaxman's shield of Achilles, ten oil and chalk 
studies \>j the late Wm. Etty, Esq., B.A, some busts, &c., 
by Earl Fitzwilliam, &c. &c. 



la. Ba^e any measures been taken to form onet 
State wbat. 

No. 

No measures have been taken. 
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COBK. 



COTEWTRT. 
DUBLIK. 



Glasgow. 



Lbei>8. 

LOEEBICX. 

Macclesfield. 
Makchbster. 
Nbwcastle-ok- 
Ttnb. 

NOBWICH. 
NoTTHrOHAM. 

Faislet. 
pottebibs. 

Sheffield. 
Spitalfiblds. 



SrOUBBBIDaE. 

Wobcesteb. 

YOBK. 



Belfast. 

BiBlCDrOHAM. 



COBK. 



COYBKTBT. 
DUBLUL 



Ea> K>T» any im%%Mwt%m b— a ttMma te tmem. — f Bbpobts 

A room adjoining the committee-room has been set apart 
Ibr the preserratioii of sculptctre, paintings, and other works 
of art or utility, presented to the school ; hot it is in a mdi- 
mentarj state, and the objects it contains are few as yet 
Any contribution or assistance ih>m the Head Department 
would be most usefhl and valuable for this otject 

None. 

The Committee hare procured a few shells and stuffed 
birds, and have forwarded a requisition to the Department 
for some additional specimens of ornamental art 

No active measures have been taken, a few specimens of 
French manu&cture were presented by the London Com- 
mittee or Council ; and the Committee have, from time to 
time, purchased or presented some specimens of art or 
manu&cture. These, perhaps, may be mentioned as a small 
nucleus, but in the many pressing wants which hare occupied 
the attention and employed the fiinds of the Committee, it has 
as yet been impossible to take active steps towards the forma- 
tion of a museum. 

No return. 

There have been no measnres taken to form one as yet 

None. 

No measures have yet been taken to found a museum. 

None. 

No measures taken. 

No. 

No. 

The Committee has been unable to take any measures in 
this direction for want of adequate funds. 

See replies to Nos. 11 and 7. 

Yes. Silk manufacturers have been applied to for fancy 
silks, which they have readily furnished for the use of tli^ 
school. 

It has been suggested, but no decisive measures have been 
taken at present. 

None. 

See answer to No. 11. 



13. Have any presents of objects or donatloiui 
been made towards forminir « Musenmr and 
by wbom f 

No. 

A collection of medals in two cabinets, as also a copy of 
the Warwick Vase in beaten metal, was bequeathed to the 
Society of Arts by the late Sir Edward Thomasson. The 
medals are deposited in the Committee-room, but the vase 
remains for a period, of which about three years are unexpired, 
in the hands of the successors of the donor, Messrs. Collis. 
There are also several valuable pictures, either. purchased 
by, or presented to, the Society of Arts. 

Some casts, paintings, and books have been given, from 
time to time, by members of tl^ Committee and friends of 
the schooL 

Ncme. 

None. 
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ipMnaix 



MuMSOM-^cowfimMdL 



ItooBw Nmeqf School. 
FROM Local 



Schools. 



Glasoow. 



Leeds. 
LmvBiCK. 

MAGCLBflFIKLD. 



MANCHBftTBB. 
NBWCUfiXL9-OH- 

Tthb. 



NOBWICH. 

NormroHAic 

Fjjslet.. 

pottbbiss. 

Shbfvibij>» 

Spitalfulds. 

Stoubbkidqe. 

wobcbitbb. 

YOBK. 



!>• KaT0 any p r wnm of objects. «r 
beon nuMtoff 4HO«^-«oiifmi(et/. 
A fine cast <^ the Lgocoon has heen presenled tfy 
the Committee by the Baron Maroehetti, together with 
a few other objects of art, and a magnificent cop^r of 
Tases and candelabras by D. C. Rait, E8q4 The Committee 
have been much indebted to Archibald McLellon, Esq.,. 
Itobert Robertson, Esq., Glasgow, James Dennistown, Esq.,, 
and William Dalglish, Esq., for the loaii of pictures from 
their collection, and also to James A Campbell, Esq^ fisr the 
loan of valuable books. 

No return. 

No. 

Minton*s bust of Wellington, given by C. S. Boe ; speci- 
mens of weaving, by Messrs. Wilde, Macclesfield, Clmrles 
Cross, and David Drokeford, London. 

No. 

Stataes have been presented by Mr. ^Rennie, engineer, 
Messrs. Longridge, Embleton, imd Mr. tiOugh, the sculptor, 
who gave a copy of his colossal statue of the ** Fallen 
Angel," and also of his group of Samson to the North of 
EngUnd Society prior to the union of the School of DengB 
wilh it A frame containing the Elgin Friezes ca«t in ifoh, 
the gift of the late John Buddie, Esq. Specimens of fire- 
clay manufacture by Mr. Addison Potter. Four pictures of 
local interest by local artists, are deposited here ^by llie 
corporation of Newcastle. One picture presented by Miv John 
Gibson, and sundry books of art by Messrs. Burnet, Bewick, 
Adamson, Donkin, Griffiths, Holhngsworth, W.fintt, MJP., 
M. H. Rankin, W. Ord, M.P., the Rev. N. J. Hollingswortti^ 
all members of the ** North (^Ent^and Society for HieFromiW 
tion of the £^e Arts " in Newcastle. 

None. 

No. 

No. . . I 

None have been made. 

None. 

A few shells sent from the head school. , 

Not any. 

None. . 

The three small shells recently received firom the Depart- 
ment (We have not even the vases or birds recommended 
as proper for the drawing school) 





X«. Xs any ftind set apart to coUeet spoelmoiui or 




art for a Mnsoiimr 


Belfast. 


No. 


BiBHnroKUf^ 


No; / 


COBK. 


Not specially. 


CovEimrr. 


No. 


DUBUH, 


No. 


Glasgow. 


No special fbnd. 


Lbbbs. 


No return. 


LlltEBKJK. 


No. 


Magclesfislb. 


No. 


Manghertbb. 


No. 


Nbwoastlb-on- 


None. 


Ttnb. 




KOBWIOH. 


None. •■■' 


NOTTINGHAlf. 


No. 
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Name rf School 

POTTEBIBS. 
SBMMVnOjJK 

Spitalfields. 
Stourbridob. 
worcbstbb. 
York. 



\%, Mm MMtj PamA mmttLpmrt to ^9Ueet wpeeiBiMm or Abporis 
art fto » MiiM«ai t-^continued, ^^ ^«<x^' 

.SCBOOUi. 

No. 

None. 

No. 

No. 

Not at present 

Yes. 

Not any. 



LIBRARY. 



Bblfabt, 

BiRMINOHAM. 

Cork. 

COYBNTRT. 

Glasgow. 

I«BIN3. 

XiTlffKRTCK. 

Macclssfibld. 

IdjkXICSBflTBB* 

Nbwcastlb-ok- 



Norwich, 
istottihgham. 

P^AISLBT. 

Potteries. 



Sheffibu). 

SPlTALFIELDSf. 
STptTRBRID^B. 

'w'orcestbr. 
York. 



Bblfast« 

BiRlflNOHAM.' 



Cork. 
Coybhtrt. 



15. Mm tkere a Ubrary attaoHed to the Mh«a|t 

Yes. 

Yes ; a lending library acnd a library of reference. 

Yes ; containing 200 Tolumes. 

Yes. 
' Yes. 

Yes ; a lending library and a reference library. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

There is one, thongh small, consisting of presents origi- 
nally made to the *^ North of England Society £» the Pro- 
motion of the Pine Arts,'* which is open to the students, 
added to which there is the lending library furnished by the 
Board of Trade lately. 

Yes: , 

Yes. 

Yes. 

There is a lending library containing aboot 180 yolnmes, 
which are lent out to the students weekly, also a library of 
reference of about 70 volumes. 

Yes. 

Yes.^ 

Yes '; a library of reference, but not for eirculatioiu 

Yes. 

A very limited one, wholly inadequate to the number of 
readers and wants of the school (the deficiency impolitic and 
to be much regretted). lU has been appropriated to the 
purchase of books and examples. 

16. uniat Is tlie proportion between tbe number 
of books lent b j tbe Board of Trade and tboae 
added b J tbe Committee t 

314 Board of Trade ; 11 by Committee. 

The number of books in the lending library is 394 ; of 
which 282 are lent by the Board of Trade and 112 are the 
property of the Committee. The number of works, including 
fbUos of prints, in the Ubrary of reference is 179 ; of which 
99 are lent by the Board of Trade and 80 are the property 
of the Committee. 

With the exception of Gaily Knight's work on Architec- 
ture, 2 Tols., folio, the Art Journal, Journal of Design, 
and Builder, all the books belong to the Board of Trade. 

We have a very few books nom any source. The Bight 
Hon. £. Ellice has lately presented the catalogue of the 
Museum Bo^bradco, Naples. 
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Apmndiz 



LiBBABT — comtinuMd, 



Name of School 



ttBPOSTS 

TBOK Local 

®<^^^ BDBLDr. 

Glasgow. 

Leeds, 
luisbick. 
Macclesfield. 
Manchester. 

Newcastlb-on- 
Tthb. 

NOBWICH. 

Nottingham. 

Paislet. 

pottebibs. 

Sheffield. 

Spitalfields. 

Stoubbridge. 

Wobcssteb. 

YOBK. 



1€. iKThmt is tbe proportioii lietireeii the ntuaihmr 
of iKNikSy 4k«. — conttnuecL, 

The library contains upwards of 500 volanies, 61 of whicli 
have been sent by the Board of Trade. 

In the lenduig library, 112 to 129; in the reference 
library 40 to 95. 

No return. 

No return. 

None provided by the Committee at present 

Very few books have been purchased by the Committee, 
probably not 6 per cent 

Three fifths by the Board, two-fifths by the Local Com- 
mittee. 

Have none but those from the Board of Trade. 

2tol. 

None added by the Committee. 

Nearly all have been supplied by the Board of Trade. 

20 to 1. 

1 to 3. 

112 to 18. 

The Committee have only added the Art Journal to the 
library. 

Lent by the Board about two-thirds. 



SUPERINTENDENCE. 



Belfast. 
Bibjongham. 

COBK. 



COVENTBT. 
IhjBLIN. 

Glasgow. 



Leeds. 

LiMEBICK. 



Macclesfield. 

3iANCHESTEB. 

Newcastle-on- 
Ttnb. 

NOBWICH. 

Nottingham. 
Paislet. 



17. Bow many times liave the Conunittee met 
dnringr tbe year 1 Are any Minntes keiit t • 

Met 24 times. Minutes are kept 

21 times ; and iiill minutes are kept 

The first Saturday in every month; also on special 
occasions, as the visit of the Inspector, &c. A l>ook of 
minutes is kept by the Secretary, in which the proceedings 
of each meeting are regularly entered. 

7 times. Mmutes are kept 

The Committee meet at half-past three o'clock on Mondays. 
They had 51 meetings during the year. Minutes are kept 

Tbe Committee have met 15 times, and minutes of the 
meetings are kept, and Sub-Committees have met very fre- 
quently in addition. All the meetings are held in the schooL 

9. Yes. 

The General Committee has met 8 times. The Managing 
Committee has met 12 times. Minutes of the proceedings of 
both are kept in separate books. 

10. Yes. 

The Council have met 19 times; Sub-committees, 10. 
Minutes of proceedings are kept. 

On the first Thursday of each month, besides special 
meetings. Minutes are recorded. 

15 times. Yes ; minutes are kept 

13 times. Yes. 

A minute book is kept for the Committee of Management 
They have held 9 meetings over the year. The superin- 
tendence is more directly by a Sub-committee designated 
** The Instruction Committee,*' appointed to advise witii the 
master on all matters in which he may require counsel, and 
to visit the classes as often as convenient This Committee 
make frequent visits, but heretofore have rarely minuted their 
proceedings at such visits. Of late, however, they have 
entered upon the course of minnting each visit 
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SCPEBINTENDENCE— CCmftnil€</. '^'^^^ 



Name of SchooL 

l*OTTEKIE8. 

8keppibld. 

Spitalfields. 

Stoubbbidgb. 
wobcestbb. 

YOBK. 



Belfast. 

BiBMIKOHAlf. 



Cork. 



COVBNTBT. 
DUBLIK. 

Qlasgow. 



liEEDS. 

Limerick. 

Maccxesfxeld. 

Manchesteb. 
Nbwcastlb-on- 
Txhe. 

NOBWICH. 

Nottingham. 

Paisley. 
Pottebies. 



Sheffield. 



Spitalfields. 



17. Bow many times bave tbe Committee met Bbpobts 
during the year? Are any, 4ke,^continued, 'SSi^'^'*'^^ 

The Committee usually meets once a month. 9 meetings 
have been held during the year. Minutes are duly entered. 

25 t.e., 12 regular monthly meetings and 13 special meet* 
ings. Proper minutes of the proceedings are kept 

15. Yes ; and signed by ttie chairman at their monthly 
meetings. 

12. Full minutes are kept 

The Committee meet monthly ; and regular minutes are 
made by the Honorary Secretary. , 

The Committee meet the second Monday in every month. 
Minutes are kept, excinsiye of q;>ecial meetings. 



IS. Wliat is the system of oSeial inspeotioii by 
the Committee t State if by 8iib-<k»mmittee 
or otherwise t 

Managing Committee yisit the school, but hare no stated 
time or days. 

The Conmiittee constitute themselves weekly visitors in 
rotation. A list for the year is arranged in alphabetical 
order, a copy of which is appended. A copy of this lift is 
sent to each member of the Committee, and a circular note 
is addressed by the Secretary everjr Saturday 'evening, ibr 
Monday morning, to the two visitors for the we^ to 
remind them of their duties. 

There is no official inspection by the Committee, nor any 
Sub-Committee. Individual members of the Committee 
occasionally visit the school, and the masters report monthly 
to the Committee, and offer and receive suggestions for the 
regulation and management of the school 

By the General Committee. 

By the Sub-Committee. 

Tlie Committee receive reports at their meetings fVom the 
head-master, inspect the works of the students, and ascertain 
the number att^ding. 

No formal inspection is made. 

The Committee of Management inspect the house at their 
weekly meetings. 

By the Secretary frequently, and the Committee occa- 
sionally. 

Weekly inspection by subscribers. 

The monthly meetings of the Committee take place in the 
rooms during the class hours. 

By Sub-Cmnmittees. 

Two members of the Committee are appointed every 
month to visit the school. 

No return. 

The master reports to the Committee at their monthly 
meetings the attendance of the students and other matters 
respecting the state of the classes and the working of the 
school generally. Members of the Committee visit the 
school occasionalhy-. 

One of the byelaws of the Committee requires the weekly 
inspection of the school by a Sub-ccmimittee to be appointed 
for that purpose, but for several years past the practice of 
inspection has not been kept up. 

The school is inspected daily by the Secretary and occa- 
sionally by th^ Committee. 

I 
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Superintendence — continued. 



SiBPOBTS 
FBOMliOCAlt 

Schools. 



^^Name of School, 

Stourbbidoe. 

worcesteb. 

YOBK. 



Belfast. 

BiBMINOHAM. 
COBK. 

coventby. 

Dublin. 

Glasgow. 

Leeds. 

LiMEBICK. 

Macclesfield. 
Manchesteb. 
Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

NOBWICH. 

Nottingham. 
Paisley. 



Potteries. 
Sheffield. 

Spitalfields. 
Stourbbidge. 
"wobcbsteb. 

YOBK. 



18. uniat is tbe aystem of ollloial -inspeotlon by 
tbe Committee, 4bo. — continued. 

The organization of the school is not yet completed, but 
provision for inspection is in preparation. 

Members of the Ommittee inspect the school freqaently, 
but have no prescribed system or time of doing this. 

Members casually visit, in addition to two visitors appointed 
monthly. 

19. Bow many official inspeotiono of tbe ecbool 
ba^e been made t 

Mr. Poynter has inspected the school five times since 
established. 

Mr. Poynter has twice officially inspected the school, and 
reported upon it before the year 1852. 

Two. 

Once a month. 

All the meetings of the Committee and Sub-Committees 
are official inspections of the school 

No return. 

The Committee of Management inspect the house at their 
weekly meetings. 

Many, — number not known. 

Every week. 

See answer to preceding question. 

Three times a month. 

21. 

The practice has been to call the original subscribers to 
the institution fund yearly at the annual general meeting to 
inspect the school and works of the students. Such took place 
last year. 

None. 

None exactly official, although the school is very frequently 
visited by individual members of the Committee. 

Two by Henry Cole, Esq. 

Not any. 

No return. 

None. 



ATTENDANCE OF MASTERS. 



Belfast. 

BlBMlKGHAM. 
COBK. 



COVEJSTRY. 
DVBUJX, 



ao. state bow many days (not inclndiny vaea* 
tione) any master bae been absent flrotn tbe 



Head master has not been absent Second master one 
week from illness. 

Geor^WalUs, head-master, seven days imd six half-days. 
John Kirk, modelling-master, twelve days and six half-days. 
William Wallis, third master, three half-days. 

Except when the head-master was away for a week in 
May, at the meeting of masters summoned to meet Mr. Cole, 
and a few days illness, neither of the masters has been abeent 
firom school. 

No return. 

Head master, ten days, illness. Mr. Panormo, six week^^ 
illness, since deceased.' Mr. Ferguson, five days, iliness. Mr. 
Neilan, three weeks, illness, lu*. Brocas, two days, illness. 
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Attskdanob of Masters — coiiltfiiiec/. 



NameofSehooL 

GukBOOW. 



Ijeeds, 

Limerick. 

Ma.CCSLE8FIXLI>. 

Manchssteb. 
Newcastle-on- 
Ttnb. 

Norwich. 
Nottingham. 
*Pai«lbt. 

Potteries. 

Sheffield. 



Spitalhelds. 



A|mcnd!x* 

ao. state bow mmny dajs (not iaelndiav Taoa- K^^Tg 
tloiis) any master lias been, 4ke.^continue(L fbox Local 

No record whatever has been kept of the attendance of ^^<^"- 
the masters ; it has been entirely latisftctory to the Com- 
mittee. The masters attend not only at the cIsm hoars, bat 
at other times, whenever it is requisite; both the head 
master and second master devote large portions of their 
time, in and out of the school, to the preparation of diagrams 
and compositions of ornament, for the nse and guidance of 
the students. 

No return. 

None. 

Four days attending the exhibition at Marlborou^ Hooie, 
and two days sick. 

No account has been kept 

Mr. W. R Scott had leave of absence durinff the month of 
October last, nearly four weeks, on account of iU heattii ; his 
duties were attended to by aoompetent person in his stead. 

None. 

None. 

Absent once, morning class ; twice, evening class ; one 
week in the month of May, on school business. 

Not exactly known ; not more than five or six ; perhaps not 
so many. 

The head master has, during the year, been absent on 
business of the school twelve days, and in consequence of 
illness fourteen days. The second and third masters have 
each been absent two nights. 

No daily record of ueir attendance was kept until the 
6th of December. 



Stoukbridoe. 


Two half-days. 


Worcester. 


Not one. 


YOBK. 


Not one day nor any part of a day. 








of the masterst kept t 


Belfast. 


No. 


BlRMINOHAM. 


Yes. 


Cork. 


In case of absence of the masters a note is made in the 




daily roll of attendance. 
N<x 


C0VBin?BT. 


DUBLIK. 


Yes. 


Glasgow. 


Answered m preceding answer. 


XiEEoa 


No. 


I^XITERICK. 


No. 


Macclesfield. 


No ; but there wiU be. 


Makchsster. 


No. 


Newcastle-qn- 


This is not found necessary. 


Ttotj. 




Norwich. 


No. 


NoXTUrOHAll. 


No. 


1*A18LET. 


No. 


Potteries. 


The Committee has this subject under consideration. 


Sheffielp. 


No. 


SPITALFIELOSb 


Yes; commencing December 6th 1852. 


Stourbridge. 


No. 


Worcester. 


No. 


York. 


None. 
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Attendance of Masters — amtinued. 



Appendix 

ttl. 

^l^TOS ^^^ </ School, 

moM Local 

, Schools. ^ 

Belfast. 

Birmingham. 



Cork, 
cotentrt. 

Dublin. 

Glasgow. 

Leeds. 

Limerick. 

Macclesfield. 
Manchester. 



Newcastle-on- 

Tynb. 
Norwich. 

Nottingham. 



Paisley. 
Potteries. 



Sheffield. 



Spitalfields. 



Stourbridge. 
Worcester. 

York. 



as. IVIiat lutve been tbe vaeatioiui t and at wliat 
periods ? 

15th July till 3 1 St August, 24th December till 8th January 
Easter week, Queen's birthday. 

One week at Easter, six weeks at Midsummer from 
July 5th to August 16th, two weeks at Christmas com* 
mencing 24th December. 

Six weeks in Midsummer commencing July Ist, Easter 
week, and a fortnight at Christmas. 

Six weeks at Midsumifier from 20th June to the Ist week 
in August, and two weeks at Christmas from 24th December 
to 10th January. ^ 

Two weeks Christmas, one week Easter, six weeks Mid- 
summer. 

One vacation in the year, comprehending the months of 
July and August. 

From 2 Ist December to 14th January, Good Friday, 
three days at Easter, and three days at Whitsuntide, the 
Queen's birthday, and from 15th June to 31st July. 

The ordinary vacations are — Saturday in every week, 
St. Patrick's day. Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, Eastef 
Monday, the Queen's birthday, All Saints' day, St Michael's 
day, and from Christmas-eve to the 1st of January. Becess 
— July and August 

Christmas from December 24th to January lOth, 
Easter three days, Midsummer June 20th to August 1st, 
and three days in October being Wakes time. 

Six weeks at autumn, two weeks at Christmas, Good 
Friday, two days at Easter, and the whole of Whitsun week, 
which is a local holiday. 

Six weeks at Midsummer, two weeks at Christmas, a few 
days in Easter week, and Whit Monday and Tuesday. 

From the 16th July to September 1st; from the 
23d December to January lOtK. 

One week at Easter, three days at Whitsuntide, six weeks 
at Midsummer, three days at October fair, and two weeks at 
Christmas. 

Two days at the New Year, two months at Midsummer. 

Six weeks at Midsummer, a fortnight at Christinas, three 
days at Easter, three days at Whitsuntide, and from three to 
five days in November, during a general local holiday called 
Martinmas week. 

Good Friday, three days at Easter, Her Majesty's birth- 
day, six weeks in the summer from June lOth to July 31st, 
and two weeks at Christmas from December 25th to 
January 10th. 

The month of August, two weeks at Christmas, and one 
week at Easter. The vacations in future to be the same as 
the head school 

Six weeks at Midsummer, two at Christmas. 

Six weeks at Midsummer, two at Christmas, and Easter 

Good Friday, Easter Monday and Tuesday, six weeks 
from 1st July to 13th August, two weeks at Christmas. 
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CLASSIFICATION OP THE STUDENTS. ^^ 



23. State the numlier of classes, wbetber pnbUe or » priTate.** *^^^oc1l 
into wliieli tbe scHool is divided, and tbe bonrs at whieli scitools. 
eaeb elaas meets and disperses, — Fees paid. 



Kumber and names 
of each class. 



Hoar of 
assembling. 



Hour of 
departure. 



Bate of fees 
paid per 

students per 
month, 



Number 

of 
studeiHs. 



Total 
receipt* 



Belfast. 



Pablic male class - 
Public female cla^ 
Special ladies cla£s 

Special gentlemen class \ 

Ck>yemess class 

Public summer morning 
daas, male and female. 



Female class 



7 pjn. - 
J to 7 p.m. - 
1 to 8 p.m. « 
Sajn. - - 
2pjn. - - 
J to 7 p.m. - 

7ajn. - 



JtolOpjn.- 
9 p.m. - - 

8 p jn. • 
lOajn. 

4 pan. - 

9 pan. - 

9 a,m. - - 



u.w. - 


271 


9d. . - 54 


au.perqr. ' 75 


C21#. per 
(.quarter. 


i " 


7«.6d.per 


28 


quarter. 




1#. - . 


~~* 



£ 8. <^ 



BlRMIKQHAM 



2 p.m. twice 4 pan. twice I 9cf . - - 188 | 61 5 6 
a week. a week. | 

Hale class • - 2 pjn. three 4 pjn. three It. 4d, • 158 147 15 

times a week, times a week. i 

Hale class - - i past 7 pjn, ipa8t9pjn. l(i\d. • 250 < 106 8 9 

every evening every evening ' 

except except | 

Saturday. \ Saturday. i 

(The fees are not paid monthly, but quarterly, as follows— 

Female class • • 39. per quarter. 

Male class (day) - - 5«. ,, „ 

Male class (evening) • • 8«. 6a. „ 
Certain students still retain the privilege of the free nominations existing prior to 
January 1851 (seo answer 82). and others are nominated paying students, thM is, psjr 2«. 
per quarter only. In the table of the meml)er8 of those classes, the students sent from 
Kin^ Edward's School are included. 150/. per annum is paid by the governors of that 
institution, and 120 boys attend the dav cla;a8 ; the remaining nnmber is made up by 
pupil teachers, male and female, who attend in their respective classes. The 150c. i*!i, 
in this return, divided according to the classes in which the students attend.) 



Morning class 
Evening class 



Private class 
Male afternoon c&ss 
Pemale class 
Male evening class 
Female evemng class 



10 a.m. 

i past p.m. 



Cork. 

1 p.m. 

\ past 9 p.ni. 



10 a.m. 
2 p.m. - 
2 p.m. 
7 p.m. 
7 pan. 



Coventry. 



12 noon 
4 ik 6 p.m. 
4 & 5 p.m. 
9 ft 10 p.m. • 



9 pjn. 



10«. ft 59. 

perqr. 
108. ft 5tf. 

perqr. 



7#. - 
18. ft 28. 
28. - 
l«.ft2«. 



70"^ 

80 U<^ 



- 1». - 



(average 
perqr.) J 



2 
80 
18 
60 

8 



for 1862. 



(A class from the Bablake School attends the male afternoon class; trustees pay 25/. 
per annum.) 



Antique class 
Ornament class 
Modelling class - 
Architecture class 
Landscape class - 
(AUpubUc.) 



Morning male class 
Day nule class 
Day female class 
Evening male class 



Dublin. 

Summer, 9 to 12 noon. 

Winter, 10 a.m. to 1 pjn. 

Evening classes, 7 tio i 

past 9 pjn. 



Glasgow. 

7 a.m. - - 1 9 ajn. - 
10 ajn. • J 12 noon • 
10 ajn. - - 1 12 noon 

8 pjn. » - 1 10 p.m. • 



10«.peran- 1 March, 
num,oras | 819. 
nominees of Jan.288. 



subscribers 
of U. per 
annum. 



I«.6<i2».8f. 

2«. ft 4f . - 

2«.ft4f. - 

\U.M,U.S8. 



Average 



128 

02 
184. 



m 4 



62 18 
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CuuBBiviCATiON OF THE Studekts — contmued. 



Reports ^^' State tlie iminber of classes* wbetber publio* 4U>. — cont. 

FHOMLoCiX 

Schools. 



Number and names 
of each class. 



Hour of 
assembling. 



Hour of 
departure. 



Rate of fees 

paid per 

students 

per month. 



Number 

of 
students. 



Total 
receipts. 



Leeds. 



£ 8. d. 



1. Morning male class 

2. Pemale school class 

3. Ladies' private class 

4. Evening male class 



Morning male class 
Morning female class 
Afternoon male class 
Afternoon female class 
Evening miJe class 
Evening female class 



Morning class 
Evening class 
Female class 
Private class 



9 a.m. 
lUa.m. 
lli a.m. 

7ip.m. 



11 ajn. 
li p.m. 
W p.m. 
9J p.m. 

Limerick. 



ao 
11 

14 
73 



8 a.m. - 
8ajn. - • 
1 p.m. - 
1 pjoa. - 
\ past 6 p.m. 
6 p.m. - 



10 a.m. 


3*. . - 


36 


10 a.m. - - 


3«. 


12 


3 p.m. - 


«t. - 


3 


3 pan. 


e». - 


24 


ipa8t9pjn. 


l*.6d. - 


67 


8 p.m. - 


18. U. - 


23 



Macclesfield. 



\ past 9 a.m. 

r past 7 p.m. 


i past 12 noon 


28. - ' 


17 


6 18 


\ past 9 pjoa. 


18. - - 


162 


36 19 


10 a.m. 


12 noon 


28. - - 


3 


10 6 


2 p.m. - 


4 pjn. - 


3*.6d. - 


2 


2 12 6 



(Number of students entered here comprise all those who hare entered the school 
during the year 1862.) 

Manchesteb. 



1. Morning male class - 

2. Morning female class - 

3. Private classes - 

4. Evening class • 



8ia.m. 
9 a.m. 
lOi a.m. 

•7 p.m. 



lOiajn. 
11 a.m. 
Wip.m. 

9 pjn. 



28. - 

8«. - - 

2 guineas per 

quarter. 
28. - 



We do not under- 
stand the remaining 
of these columns. It 
is not stated if eveiy 
month is to be given, 
or if the largest atten- 
dance in any one 
month is required. 



Newcastle-onTtne. 



9 p.m. - 
2 p.m. - 

9 p.m. 



28. - 

6». or 4«. • 



663 
205 



189 



Evening general class - I 7 p.m. • - 
Morning female class 12 noon 

(private). 
♦ Evening mechanical, 7 p.m. three 9 p.m. - 2». 

geometrical, and archi- < evenings 

iectural class. ! weekly. 

♦ The receipts of this class are included in the " General Evening Class " receipts. All 
students are entered for the General class, and many of them attend both. 

NOBWICH, 



Male evening class - - > i past 7 pan. 

Pemale evemng class - j 7 p.m. - 

Male morning class - - i past 9 a.m. 

Pemale morning class • ' i past 9 a.m. 

Amateur morning class - i ipa8t9ajn. 



\ past 9 p jn. 
9 p.m. - 
i past VS noon 
i past 12 noon 
i past 12 noon 





Number of students. 




1852. 


Male students, paying 




Pemale students pay- 
ing monthly fees of 

1m 1 let Om Oa K« 








monthly fees of 

1» t la Oa Qo Ko 














tt9. 










A/V 




t»o. 






£ 8. d. 


January 


12 


2 


89 


8 


— 


8 


8 


— 


a 


4 


— 




6 16 


Pebruary 


6 


— 


73 


17 


— 


11 


2 


8 


8 


8 


— 




12 8 6 


March - - 


2 


— 


77 


15 


~. 


12 


1 


4 


8 


18 


— 


— 


13 18 


^ : : 


3 


^. 


67 


14 


— . 


11 


— 


9 


8 


20 


— 




18 8 6 


— 


~ 


66 


14 


.ii— 


10 


a 


_ 


8 


32 


— 




14 8 


June 


2 


— 


45 


11 


— 


12 


— 


3 


9 


32 


— 




12 3 6 


July 


36 


6 






..-. 


4 


5 


22 


... 


— 


— 


— 


4 3 


September • 
October 


7 


— 


54 


6 


3 


12 


— 


— . 


8 


12 


16 




14 


4 


— 


63 


6 


2 


10 


_ 


1 


7 


10 


20 




15 3 6 


November 


— 


— . 


62 


6 


. a 


10 


>^ 


.— . 


8 


11 


26 




16 8 


December 


71 


8 


40 


3 


. a 


7 


— 


— 


8 


9 
156; 


22 
84 





13 10 




595 


90 


9 


107 


13 


42 


74 


186 7 
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CuimancMXiom or nn Stddbhts — em tt m w e d . 



Norwich — continued, 

Totol reedpfta. 
71 male stodente* half month, U. 

8 male itiideiitB, half month, U. 6cl. 
096 male studenta, whole month, 2«. 

99 male students, whole month, 3«. 

9 male students, whole month, 69. 

18 female students, half month. If. 
42 female students, half month, U. dd. 
74 female students, whole month, ^. 
156 female students, whole month, St, 
M female students, whole month, 6s. 



£ s, d, 
6 11 
12 
69 10 
14 17 
2 6 



£ 9. d. 



ABBMfiiZ 

Rbfokts 

FBOM Local 

BcaooLS. 



13 





80 15 





S S 









7 8 









2S 8 









21 













55 12 







£ 




1S6 7 






Number and names 
of each class. 



Hour of 
assembling. 



Hour of 
departure. 



^Z*^ I Number 

students * 
per month. 



students. 



Total 
receipts. 



Early morning male dais 

Earlymominsftanateolaas 
Homing male class 
Evening male class 



If omfaig male class 
Morning female class 
Evening male class 



NOTTIliaHAM. 




7ajii.- - 


Oajii.- • 


29. 


7 a.m. - - 
9 a.m. 
ipast7pjn. 


9aan. • - 
ipast9pjn. 


2s. 
4t. 
U, 


Paislbt. 


lOajn. 
lOajn.. . 


12 noon 
12 noon • • 
lOpju. 


2s. 
2t. 

2s. 



POTTBBIES. 



Ifale class 
Pemale class 

Artisan cl 
Male class 
Temale class 

Modelling class- 
Stoke - 



} Stoke- 

IBS— 

JHanley 



Hanley 



Stoke 



Life 



2&6pjD. 



3&ipast6^ 
pan. S 



6 pjn» two 
evenings m 

6ipjn.2eveii- 
ingsftweek. 



4&8pjn. 
6&9pjB. 
ipaitSpjn. 
9pjn«* 



-{ 



Is. 4(1. and 

lM,%d, 
Is.&ls.ed. 
Is. 4(1. and 

U.9d, 
ls.41s.6(/. 



'29.&29.6d. 



U,9d,uid 

expexaeot 

modeL 



n 

SO 
M 
108 



21 

27 



Males 
206 



Females 
102 



£ $. d, 

PupU 
teaehers. 
19 6 
M19 
77 9 



28 



}78 8 10 
}4ai7 

14 5 8 
18 



(In April the fees were raised as foUow»— Males, fh)ml#.4d.to 1#. 9d, ; Females, trom 
Is. toU,ed.; Meddlers, fh>m 2s. to 2s. <ki. per month. 
* The class but Just established. 

Shsfubld. 



Evening class, including 
dementaiT geometry^ 
drawing from flat and 
round, modelling, ke. 

Special dagr dass for ladies 

Specialdayclassforyouths 
Mastersofnationalschools, 

Male pupil teachers of na- 
tional schoQls, &0. class. 

Mistress and female 
teachers of national 
schools, &c. class. 
(AU pubUc.) 



6pjn« - 



Sat.llajn. 
Wed. 1 pan. 
Sat. 4 Wed. 

2pjn. 
WedLArrid. 

7 p.m. 
Tues.&Thurs. 

7pjn. 
Wed. A Sat. 

8 pjn* 



9pjn.« 

lp.m« • 
8 pjn. - 
4pjn. 

9pjn. • 

9pjn. 

Spjn. • 



5f . per qr. 


180 


2U.perhalf 
22uperhalf 


82 
12 
14 


Gratis - 


40 


Gratis • 


80 



112 15 

91 7 
15 15 

Gratis. 

Gratis. 

Gratis. 
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App^dix CLA88IVICATION OP THE StUDBKTS— OONlmtftti 



Skfosts 

FROM Local 

Schools. 



23. State ttk% mimber of eUMses« wliether pabUev Ae. emit 



Number and names 
of each class. 



Hour of 
assembling. 



Hour of 
departure. 



Bate of fees 
paid per 
students 

per mouth. 



Number 

of 
students. 



Total 
receipts. 



itoming school - 
Upper evening class 
Elementary evening class 
Female morning school • 

Female private class 

Evening male class 

Afternoon male prii'ate 

class. 
Afternoon female private 



10 a.m. Tues. 
Thur8.&Frid. 
7 p.m. - 

7 pjn. - - - 

10 a.m. Mon. 

Wod.&Frid. 

2 to 5 p.m. 

1 p.m. Tues. 

&Thurs. 



Spitalfields. 
1p.m. 



' 6cf. per week 



i past 9 pan. 3d.&6<f.per 

I week. 
ipast9pjn. i3d.&6c2.per 
week. 



Ipjn. 



4 p.m. 



6rf. per week 
21«.perqr. 



11 

26 

156 

25 



£ 

9 


8. 

5 


6 


8 


2 


9 


49 


5 


3 


24 


6 


6 



Afternoon female pu\)lic 

class. 
Hospital boys class 



7 p.m. - 

3 p.m. 

3 p.m. - - 

3 p.m." 

i past 6 p.m, 



Stoubbridge. 
9 p.m. - 

6 p.m. 

6pjn. - 

6 p.m. 

\ past 8 pan. 



Worcester. 



28. • . 


59 


21».perqr. 


8 


21«.perqr. 


7 


28. - - 


Average 
25 


- - 



7 3 6 



31 10 
perann. 
8 8 
perqr. 

7 7 
perqr. 

7 8 
perann. 
25 
per ann. 



Number and Name of each Class. 


Hour 

of 
assem- 
bling. 


Hour 

of 

departure 


1. Morning male classes general and special at same time, 3 days weekly, 
who may also attend m the evening, without paying additional fee. 

2. Morning female classes general and special at same time, 2 davs 
weekly, a limited number of general class only may attend in the 
evening without paying additional fees. 

3. Evening male classes general and special at any time 5 evenings 
weekly, any student of which may attend in the morning without 
paying additional fees. 

4. Evemng female class general only, 5 evenings weekly, any student of 
which may attend the morning class without paying additional fee. 

6. Female private class assembling once weekly, students of which have 
the privilege, if they please, of practising in class 2 without paying 
additioiuilfee. 


8 

- 7 

7 
101 


10 

m 
n 

81 
121 



Bate of fees paid i)er students 
per twelve months or one year and 


Average 

rate of fees 

paid per 

student 

permonth 

about 


Average 
number of 
students 
entered 
monthly on 
the books. 


Total 
receipts 

for the 
year, or 

eleven 
months. 


Average 
rate of fees 
paid per 
students 
per two 
hours about 


Morning male class- 
Students of the general class pay for ] 
the evening only - - -i 
Special cbi8sl^.l6». to 2i.8#. - - 

Morning female class— 
General class from 7«. to 16«. - 
Special chiss 1^ Ua. to 2Z. 8«. - • 

Evening male chwsee— 
General class from 7^. to U. 49. . • 
Student* of the special class pay for^ 
the morning only . - - , -i 

Evening female claB»— 
Pay Ibr the morning only - . - 

Female private dass— 
41.48, 


8. d. 

3 4 

1 2 
8 5 

1 1 

* 
7 


20 
6 

16 
19 

75 

2 

10 
10 


£ 8. d. 

11 

10 3 S 
35 16 

44 12 
37 16 


d. 

i 

U 
6 

\ 
1 

i 

1 9 




168 


189 7 8 
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CLASsmcATioir of the Students — eonimued, ^^ffi** 







Number and names 
of each class. 


Hour of 


Hour of 
departure. 


Bate of fees 
paid per 
students 

per month. 


Number 

of 
students. 


Total 
receipts. 



TBOM Local 
Schools. 



York. 



Momixig male class 
Evening male class 
Afternoon female class 



9 a.m. 
7pjii. ■ 
Span. 





Average 


44. . - 


10 


28. . . 


66 


2*. - 


S2 



16 2 
46 17 
82 S 6 



llaon.* 
9pjn. - 
4p.m.t 

* Morning students remain to 12 or i past 12. 

t Female students assemble at 1 or I past 1, and remain to about \ past 4 or 5. Two 
' extra classes, a life (the nude), and a draped or rustic, also held,— neither the attendance 
nor payments included in the returns. 



Name of School, 
Belfast. 

BntXINOHAM. 
COBK. 

Coventry. 
Dublin. 

Glasgow. 



LlEEDs. 
Limerick. 



Maccleshelp. 
Manchester. 
Nbwcastle-on- 
Ttne. 



Norwich. 



NoTTIKOHAlf., 

Faislbt. 

FOTTBRIBS. 

Shbffield. 



Z%, state tbe rules* if any, adopted to ensure 
tlie ponotnal attendance of tlie students. 

Roles sent herewith. 

Dismissal, if absent more than seven lessons in one month, 
without snficient cause. 

The printed mles forwarded are enforced when neceMtry. 

No return. 

Three days in eadi week are expected from eadi pupil, 
and the school- gates are closed at a fixed hour. 

The Committee have endeavoured to promote punctual 
attendance by regulations and by prizes. The students 
attend before or after their workmg hours; and although 
there is room for improvement, the attendance is fiur, wl]«n 
all circumstances are considered. Various circumstances 
affect the attendance of students ; such as working over* 
time ; and the demand upon them for work lately has been so 
great, that the majority of the advanced students have been 
unaUe to attend the school These have been engaged not 
only by their usual employer over-time, but also by others 
during their spare time. 

No return. 

The attendance is registered, and any irregularity not 
accounted for will cause the erasure of the student's name 
from the books. 

Left to the admonition of the master. 

No rules. 

The doors are dosed at a certain hour by an announce- 
ment posted up, and the pupils are very punctual (Keeper's 
Beport and Al^ister*s Note Book.) 

They were sent to you several months since for your 
approval before printing again : they have not oeen 
returned. 

No return. 

A copy of the rules enclosed. 

Such students as do not attend regularly cannot compete 
for local prizes. 

Rule 5th : ** Students are to specify the school hours at 
wiich they can attend, and to be required to attend with 
regularity at those hours." Bule 6th : ** Students who^do 
not attend constantly and regularly not to be allowed to 
compete for any of the prizes." These rules have not, 
however, been strictly enforced, in consequence of the peculiar 
position of t]ie generality of the students rendering them 
incapable of observing strict pimctoality. 
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« Appendix .Ci<as81vication of thb STUjmvr^^-eomtinued. 


RKi^BTS NameofSclmL 




FBOM LOOAJL 




ScaooLs. spixai^iblds. 


The elder pupils being mostly apprentices or workmen 




all attempt would be futile. 


SxOURBBmOE. 


No printed ones at present. 


WOBCEiTER. 


The students and their friends are frequently reminded by 




the master of the importance of regular attendance. 


York. 


None. 




26. Btate total rnunber of male and flemale stu- 




dents wbose names are on tbe books. 


Belfast. 


Males, 271 ; females, 64 (refers to 1852). 


BlBMINOHAM. 


Males, 403; females, 133. Candidates for admission: 




males, 195 ; females, 72. 


Cork. 


Males, 112; females, 57 : total, 169. 


Coventry. 


Males, 140} females, 28. 


Dublin. 


Males, 141 ; females, 150 : 31st December. 


Glasgow. 


Males, 307 ; females, 62. 


Leeds. 


Males, 93 ; females, 25. 


Limerick. 


Males, 105; females, 58. 


Macclesfield. 


Males, 179; females, 3. 


AfANCHESTER. 


Males, 600 ; females, loa 


Nbwcastlb-on- 


124 males in December; 17 Ibmales. 


Tyne. 




Norwich. 


Males, 63; females, 88: total, 101. 


Nottingham. 


Males, 139 ; females, 3a 


Paisley. 


Males, 79; females, 17. 


Potteries. 


Males, 237 ; females, 102. 


• Sheffield. 


Males, 240 ; females, 88. 


SPlTiUnKLDS. 


Males, 196 ; females, 32. 


Stottrbridge. 


Males, 84; females, 10. 


Worcester. 


Males, 173; females, 70. 


York. 


Average per month: males, 76 ; females, 32. 




27. *vniat bas been ttie averaire attendance of 




eacbt 


Belfast. 


5 months. 


Birmingham. 


Males, 190; females, 74. 


Cork. 


20 days each per month. 


Coventry. 


Males, lOO; females, 18. 


Dublin. 


Males, 84^; females, 84^. 


Glasgow. 


7 months 18 days. 


Leeds. 


Average males, 23; females, 14. 


* Limerick. 


Males, 22; females, 19.— Note. The school has been 




open 38 days only. 


Macclesfield. 


Males, 51 ; females, 1. 


Manchester. 


No exact register kept 


Newcastle-on- 


5 months. 


Tyne. 




Norwich. 


Morning male class - - 3 




Mommg female class - . 9 




Evening male class - - 50 




Evening female class - - 9 




71 
Deduct 3 attending both mommg and evening 3 68 




Free students - - . 9 




Amateur class : 




Males. . . . - 21 «. 
Females - - - - 22 f ^* 






101 
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Classification of the SrrDEHTS — ccnHnued, 



JSTamt of SckoeL \ »r. Wtait Mmi 



KOTTUrOHAV. 

Pai^lbt. 

POTTEBTEg. 

Sheffield. 
sfitalfield8. 
Stoukbridqe. 
"wokcesteb. 



YOBK. 



Belfast. 



eaalir — emtumtiL 

Malet, 95 ; iimiakt, S7. 

About 10 per cent leas than the fall amoont 

Ayerage daily attendance of males, 80 ; of females, 45. 
Each male student has attended 64 days ; female, 55 days. 

Males, 120; females, 56. 

No return. 

Males, 66 daily ; females, 7 daily. 

'Male students, averaffe number entered monthly on the 
books, 103 ; average daily attendance, 64. Female students, 
average number entered monthly on the books, 56 ; average 
daily attendance, 36. 

Monthly average: male, 52 ; female, 25. 



BBPORm 

fbomLocat. 

Schools. 









Male 




104 school boys. 


226 brought forward. 


4 mechanics. 


7 spinners. 


2 teachers. 


1 pattern maker. 


6 teachers (national school). 


1 marble mason. 


3 engineers. 


2 bookbinders. 


13 sewed muslin trade. 


1 dockmaker. 


17 clerks. 


2 Japantiers. 


12 house painters. 


4 undetermined. 


1 messenger. 


1 compositor. 


15 engravers. 


I apprentice. 


3 piasteren. 


2 wood carvers. 


2 linen drapers. 




4 drapers. 


1 mariner. 


2 chemists. 


1 counter of yam. 


4 designers (sewed muslin). 


I county constabulary. 


2 designers (damask). 


1 bleacher. 


1 pawnbroker. 


2 Imen trade. 


5 pennmers (sewed muslin) 


1 hairdresser. 


1 cotton weaver. 


1 provision trader. 


6 carpCDtert. 


I millwright 


1 timber-yard. 


I architect and surveyor. 


2 brassfounders. 


2 draughtsmen. 


2 jewellers. 


1 cotton printer. 


4 gasfitlen, 


1 gn>cer. 


1 metal turner. 


3 stone carvers. 


2 lithognHpl^ ^>^^'it«>^ 


1 marble carver. 


4 designers. 


1 hickle maker. 


3 stone cutters. 


I hand weaver. 



226 carried forward. 



270 



Female. 



18 none. 

19 teachers (national schod). 
1 schoolmistress. 

9 schoolgirls. 
3 milliners. 

50 icarried forward. 



50 brought forward. 

1 dressmaker. 

2 sempstresses. 

1 at sewed muslin trade. 

54 
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Classification of the Students — continued. 



Rbpobts 

PBOM Local 

Schools. 



Home of School 


as. OlaMliy ttie stodents aooordlnir to tlielr 




ooeupatloiis.^ continued. 


BOIMINOHAM. 


Male classes. — ^Manu&ctarers. 




10 brass founders. 


88 brought forward. 




1 boot and shoemaker. 


1 glass leader. 
33 japanners. 




4 chasers. 




2 china painters. 


1 japanner (to be). 




1 coachmaker. 


10 jewellers. 




1 designer for plated wares 


2 letter cutters. 




1 designer. 


6 modellers. 




25 die sinkers. 


2 modellers (to be). 




4 electro-plate workers. 


1 modeller and die sinker. 




17 engravers. 






1 engraver (to be). 


1 metallic hot-house maker. 




1 fender maker. 


1 papier mache maker. 




1 gilt toy maker. 


1 papier mach^ painter. 






1 pearl button maker. 




1 gun stocker. 


1 rule maker. 




8 gun engravers. 


1 saddler. 




1 glass manufacturer. 


2 saw piercers. 




1 glass mould maker. 


1 silver chaser. 




5 glass painters. 


1 silver plater. 




1 glass cutter. 


1 smith. 




1 glass engraver. 


1 umbrella maker. 




88 carried forwaixL 


157 engaged in manufactures. 




Building and Finishing trades. 




2 cabinetmakers. 


9 brougm forward. 




3 carvei-s. 


1 plasterer. 




1 carpenter (to be). 


2 stonemasons. 




1 glazier. 


1 wood turner. 




2 joiners. 


— 




.i_ 


13 




9 carried forward. 


— 




Miscellaneous. 




4 artists. 


28 brought forward. 




15 clerks. 


1 portrait painter. 




1 grocer. 

1 hardware dealer. 


12 pupil teachers. 




178 school boys, inclusive of 




1 lithographer. 


the class from Einir 




1 lithographic draughtsman. Edward's school. 




1 landscape gardener. 


1 surgeon. 




1 mechanical draoghtsfnan. 


3 teachers. 




1 ornamental painter. 


1 wood engraver. 




1 photographer. 






1 printer. 


224 




28 No occupations, 9. 




Eaiheif s occupatioiL 




1 architect and surveyor. 


. 6 carried forward. 




1 barrister. 


1 portrait painter. 




1 clerk. 


1 refiner. 




1 gun and pistol maker. 


1 saddler's ironmonger. 




2 jewellers. 


9 




6 brought forward* 
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finUOHOHAlf — 

comtmued. 



Omue. 



COTEITTST. 



DuBLor. 



aa. Gtaaaliy 



FonaleclaML 
For aocomplishment onlj - -80 
Gorernesses .... 9 
Gorernenet (to be) - - 30 

Papil teachers ... 18« 
Wood engrftTer (to be) - - 1 



RiPOBn 
vbomLooai. 

SCHOOL!. 



Femalea. 

15 gorernesses. 

5 teachers. 

3 embrokleresfies. 

2 japanners. 
32 undecided. 

57 



12 artists. 
10 engineers. 

6 architects. 

3 omamentists. 

6 derks. 

1 lithografdier. 

1 silversmith. 
_ » 

39 carried forward. 



133 



39 broo^it forward 

1 eograrer. 

4 college students. 
8 carpenters. 

2 coach painters. 
1 sorgeoo. 

1 blind maker. 

3 marble masons. 

2 shoemakers. 

2 cabinetmakers. 
2 boose painters. 
6 smiths. 

2 bookbinders. 

4 modellers. 
1 coikcntter. 

3 national teachers. 
12 at school 

19 undecided. 

112 



5 designers. 
11 in warehouses. 

5 watchmakers and engravers. 

4 builders and carpenters. 

1 foreman. 

7 schoolmasters and pupil teachers. 

4 ornamental metal workers. 

4 ornamental painters. 
104 schoolboys, and odiers whose oocupatioo has not 

been ascertained, 

145 



Males. 

4 architects' assistants or 17 

apprentices. 3 
4 builders* assistants or 

apprentices. 7 

1 bookbinder. 4 
6 carvers' (wood) assist- 2 

ants or apprentices. 

2 carvers* (stone) assist- 2 

ants or apprentices. 4 



brought forward, 
carvers* and gilders* as« 

sistants cft apprentices, 
carpenters, 
clerks, 
drapers' asiistaitti or 

apprentices, 
engineers (working). 
engineers'(civil)asaistuits. 



17 carried forward. 



39 carried forward. 



^ Twelft of these aMeBd under the arnaigeoMot with the governors of King Bdward's 
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126 App.III. to First Report of Department of Fractal Art. 
Classification of thb Students— conftnitecf. 



'HXPOSTS 

TROM Local 

HCWOOLB. 



Name of School, 


aa. ciMsiiy ttie 


•tndenta aeoordiar to their 






Dublin — coii- 


39 bro^ht forward. 




49 brought forward. 


tinwd. 


2 engravers. 




62 schoolboys. 




1 founder (iron). 




4 medical students. 




1 gpasfitter. 




8 college students. 




3 jewellers. 




4 teachers. 




1 iithographer. 




1 weaver (poplin). 




2^ painters (house). 




8 not stated. 




49 




136 






Females. 




55 school girls. 




30 teachers 


or governesses. 




65 domestic duties. 




150 










Males. 


Glasgow.* 


21 architects. 








1 block cutter. 




23 mechanics. 




4book8eUer8. 




1 miner. 




5 brassfounders. 




4 millwrights. 




2 brick builders. 




1 marble cutter. 




22 cabinet-makers. 




5 office boys. 




20 carvers (wood). 




5 potteiy modellers. 




11 carvers (stone). 




4 painters (china). 




54 clerks. 




1 painter (coach). 




1 cloth lapper. 




2 painters (flower). 




1 coachbuilder. 




14 painters (house). 




3 cotton spinners. 




1 p£^r*hanger. 




2 curriers. 




21 pattern designers. 




3 die and stamp cutters. 


48 pattern designers (ap* 




62 engineers. 




prentices). 




2 engineers (civil). 




13 pattern makers* 




15 engravers. 




1 pianoforte maker. 




2 engravers (seal). 




1 plane maker. 




5 engravers (wood). 




9 plasterers. 




6 engravers (calico 




2 plumbers. 




printers.) 




1 printer. 




1 engraver (earthenware). 


2 print cutters. 




1 gariener. 




183 schoolboys. 




2 gasalier and lamp 




6 sculptors. 




makers. / 




3 ship-builders. 




3 glass-cutters. 




13 shop boys. 




3 glass-stainers. 




9 smith (blark). 




2 grate mounters. 
4 ironmongiers. 




3 smith* (tin). . 






11 teachers. 




2 iron turners. 




4 univei^ty students. 




4 jewellers. 




5 upholsterers. 




28 jomers. 




1 watchmaker. 




8 lithographers. 




26 warehousemen. 




4 Bianu^ieturcts* 




3 warehouse boys. 




9 manu&eturers (sobi 


oO. 


1 weaver. 




1 measurer. 




1 ^fireworker. 




314 carried forward. 




692 



-- *<Xbe v^^rts are made up and laid before the annual meetine of tha anhaflrihara in 
April in each year, and from this cause it is impossible on so short a notice to prepare a 

»*re€cttn aftflram JaaiMiy to Becembw; but the oocujMitioiiB and ains oi the aludellts are 
given for eight months, and the periods of attendance of the students are only ^smltiat 
one month, that is, those who were on the books in the month of December. 
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CLABSinCATIOK OF THB STUDgHTB— <»tl<mM«i. Appondfa' 



SCTTOOTJf. 



N€Lm€ of S<^^odL 


as. OlMsiiy tbe students aeeordlaff to tlieii 






Glasoow — com- 


Female Students. 


Hmued, 






19 school. 




11 teaehera. 




109 no occupation. 




145 




Ii£EI>9. 


3 architects. 


32 brought forward. 




2 book keepers. 


3 masons. 




2 eoaeh-paintersL 


8 painters and decorators. 




6 clerks. 


2 plasterers. 




2 engineers. 


5 stone carvers. 




4 engraTers. 


1 saddler. 




2 chemists. 


27 schoolboys. 




1 gardener. 


20 teachers in national 




6 mechanics. 


schools. 




1 marble mason. 


1 upholsterer. 




3 joiners. 


1 woollen manufacturer. 






188 


liUCEIUCK. 


Males. 






1 builder. 


97 brought forward. 




1 butler. 


4 shopkeepers. 




S carpenters. 


1 vtationer. 




IS clerks. 


3 stonecutters. 




6 drapers* assistants. 







1 gasfitter. 
1 feweUer. 
1 law stadent 


105 

Females. 




18 no occupation. 


2 drawers (for lace). 




4 painters. 


1 milliner. 




4 plasterers. 


33 no occupation. 




1 saddler. 


17 teachers and govemesses. 




4a schoolboys. 


— 




__ 


63 




97 carried forward. 




MACCLE8FnELX>* 


89 designers. 


130 brought forward. 




14 silk manu&cturers. 


2 drapers. 




36 silk weavers. 




3 silk dyers. 


2 pupil teachers. 




1 silk broker. 


2 ironfounders. 




3 silk spinners. 


1 harness miJcer. 






I boot and shoe maker. 




7 architects. 


1 block eutter. 




2 land sunre jors. 


1 brush maker. • 




24 cabinet makers & joiners. 1 silk printer. 




3 mill pieeers. 


1 clergyman. 




4 painters. 


35 undecided. 




3 tailors. 








179 




130 carried Ksrward. 





MAHGHXfeTEIU 


Ko register kept; apian 
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^fff^ 


Classification op thb Students— cojitimiedl 


Ebpobis 


Namtof SchooL 




pbomLooai 




oocnpatlons. — continued. 


Schools. 










Newcastle-on- 


9. glass painters. 






Ttnb. 


5 paper stainers. 








6 house and decorative painters. 






3 japanners. 








13 brass finishers and fitters. 






9 engravers and lithographic draughtsmen. 






12 carvers, cabinet makers, and upholsterers. 






9 engineers and engine 


Wrights. 






2 potters. 








2 pattern makers. 








8 joiners. 


- 






2 smiths. 








5 clerks. 








9 drapers and other shopmen. 






6 ship broker, colliery 


brewer, mason, surgeon, genUe- 






man, and stationer. 








24 unengaged or not yet apprehended. 






124 






NOBWIOH. 


Males. 


31 brought forward. 






1 architect 


1 manufacturers 






4 stone carvers. 


2 carpenters. 






2 builders. 


1 block cutter. 






5 designers. 


I crape finisher. 






4 decorators. 


3 wood carvers. 






2 herald painters. 


4 teachers. 






1 artist 


20 undecided. 






2cleiis. 









i assistant curator. 


63 






2 ironmongers. 


— 








Females. 






1 gim maker. 


16 governesses. 






4 cabinet makers. 


22 amateurs. 






1 engraver. 


— 






_. 


38 






31 carried forward. 


— 




KOTTINOHAV. 


25 lace designers. 


164 brought forward. 






21 lace draughtsmen. 


12 painters. 




1 


63 schoolboys. 


8 bricklayers. 






21 carpenters. 


24 machinists. 






5 arcldtects. 


14 warehonsemen. 






6 schoolmasters. 


3 model makers. 






25 pupil teachers. 


4 builders. 






4 lace makers. 


6artists. 






4 clerks. 


9 not occupied. 






164 carried forward. 


239 




PAISLBr. 


22 pattern drawers and 


ap- 35 brought forward. 






prentices. 


1 mason. 






6 manu&cturers, or sons 








4 stereotype founders. 


2 clerks. 






3 house painters. 


33 no occopatioii. 






35 carried forward. 


78 

— Female cIms. 
I^o occopfttioii. 
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CLASSinCATIOir of THB StUDSXTS— COM<IJItl«t 



mme<tfSiAooL 


as. ClAssiiy the Stadeiits aeeordlav to tbeir 






POTTEBISS. 


OceupfttioDs directly con- 






nected with the staple 


connected with the staple 




trade of the difitrkt 


trade of the district 




121 painters upon china and 


6 house painters. 


- 


earthenware. 


8 school masters and 




25 gilders. 


mistresses. 




18 engravers for gilders. 


18 pupil teachers. 




12 moold makers and 


63 at school 




pressers. 


51 other professions. 




23 modellers. 






4figare makers. 


136 




203 




Shsffieldu 


6 architects. 


109 brought forward. 




1 blacksmith. 


2 millwrights. 




3 brass founders. 


1 modd maker. 




2 britannia metal smiths. 


3 painters. 




2 builders. 


1 powder-fiask maker. 




7 cabinetmakers. 


3 razor manufacturers. 




9 carvers of wood. 


1 saw maker. 




1 carver and gilder. 


1 saw piercer. 




1 chandelier maker. 


1 scissor maker. 




10 chasers on silver. 


1 stove grate manofiictnrer. 




6 chasers on lead. 


1' surgeons' instrument 




7 clerks. 


maker. 




I coachmaker. 


2 taUors. 




I confectioner. 


1 upholsterer.' 




3 cutlers. 


1 warehouseman. 




4 designers. 


3 warehouse boys. 




9 designers and modelers. 


1 whitesmith. 




12 diesmkers. 


2 wire workers. 




2 engmeers (civil). 


1 woodman. 




9 engineers. 


56 undetermined. 




1 file manager's assistant 


54 masters and male papU 




1 file smith. 


teachers of natiopf*^ n'vt 




1 glass cutter. 


other public schools. 




. 4 joiners. 






1 land agent 


pupil teachers of same. 




1 lithognpher. 


52 ladies class. 




2 masons. 


»—- 




3 masons» marUe. 


327 




109 carried forward. 




SmiULFIELDS. 


40 carvers in wood. 
10 carpenters. 


123 brought forward. 
6 uphcisterers. 




20 silk weavers. 


6 French polishers. 




6 die sinkers. 


4 chair and sofii maker. 




12 boose painters and 


6 designers, various. 




painters on glass. 


4 engineers. 




6 carvers and gilders. 


4 teachers in schools. 




4 gold and silversmiths. 
15 Utbographers. 


2 bookbinders. 




41 various. 




10 engravers. 


— 



Eetobts 

IBOM Local 

Schools. 



196 
123 carried fiurward. — 
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Apjejdix 


Olassification of the Stvde.jhtb-' continued. 


Repobts 


Name of School, 


28. ClaMiiy tbe StadentB acoordinff to tH^ir 


i^oM Local 






SCHCJOLS. 


Stoubbbidob. 


11 not decided. 68 brought forward. 
80 schoolboys. 2 shoemakers. 

9 g\sAs engravers. 3 carpenters. 

7 glass painters. 1 architect 

1 printer. 1 patten maker. 

2 moulders. 1 nail maker. 
2 house painters. 3 engineers. 

1 druggist 1 ironmonger. 

1 land surveyor. 1 bath maker. 

2 glass manufacturers. 1 builder. 

2 glass blowers. 2 stonemasons. 




W0BCB8TBB. 


68 carried forward. 84 




- 


Males. 
23 porcelain painters. 
6 modellers and potters for porcelain. 
4 house and decorative painters. 

4 modellers and pattern makers for iron founding 
1 carver and gilder. 

5 cabinet makers and wood turners. 
3 upholsterers. 

* coach painters. 

9 carpenters and jomen. 

6 coach makers. 

6 sculptors, stone carvers, and mason. 






1 plasterer. 
4 smiths. 

2 builders. 

8 ironmongers. 

8 in the glove, trade. . ^ 

3 woollen drapers and tailors. 
1 hat manu&cturer. 

1 ornamental hair cloth weaver. 

4 civil en^neersand land surveyors. 

1 encaustic tile manufacturer^ 

3 architects. 

4 surgeons and univerraty students. 

3 solicitors and newspaper editor. 

4 schoolmasters and pupil teachers. 

16 scAicitors*, bankers', and tradesmen's, derks. 

4 printers. 

2 stationers and booksdlers. 

5 gardeners. 

2 bakers and conftctioners. 
I leather dresser. 

1 cork cutter. 

2 boot makers. 

3 errand boys. 
28 school boys. 

173 males. ! 
Females. 
2 porcelain painters. 

26 schoolmistresses and governesses, or those studying 
with the view of being employed in some brandi H 
ornamental art 
42 students of private or special class, oceupations not stated. 

243 
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Classification op the Stupehts — continu£d. ^^5l** 



NagMofSehooL 



York. 



Belfast. 



BiBMIKOHAlI. 



COBK. 



COVBHTBT. 



BiTBLIS. 



Glasgow. 



Leeds. 



LiMEBICK. 



as. Classify tbe Students aooordinff t« 
oconpattons.— con/tfiiiec/. 

8 architects, engineers, and ordnance clerks. 

5 builders and joiners. 

6 bricklayers and masons. 

11 house painters, decorators, and glass stainers. 

A wood carvers, cabinet makers, imd model makers, 

4 lithographers. 

4 non-professionaL 
10 pupil teachers. 
24 school lads. 



76 



Bbforts 

FBOM Local 

Schools. 



Female students. 
9 governesses and teachers. 
23 no profession. 

32 



29. Classify tbe 
their af es. 

100 under fifteen jetn. 
117 above fifteen and under twenty. 
46 above twenty and under thirty* 
8 abovtt thirty. 

214 under fifteen years. 
128 above fifteen and under twenty. 
57 above twenty and under thirty. 
4 above thirty. 

20 under fifteen years. 

65 above fifteen and under twenty. 
24 above twenty and under tMrty. 
3 above thirty. 

109 under fifteen years. 

21 above fifteen and under twenty. 
7 above twenty and under thirty. 
3 above thirty. 

78 und^ fifteen years. 
51 above fifteen and under twenty. 
13 above twenty and under thirty. 
1 above thirty. 

234 under fifteen years. 

309 above fifteen and under twenty. 

143 above twenty and under thirty. 

6 above thirty. 

17 under fifteen years. 

50 above fifteen and under twenty. 

19 above twenty and under thirty. 

7 above thirty. 

36 under fifteen years. 
88 above fifteen and under twenty. 
24 above twenty and under thirty. 
7 above Airty. 



Wale SttUlaiits aooordiny to 



k2 
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AinM^ Classification of thb Stubsnts— coMfifmed: 



RUPOBTg -^fiW^ of SchooL 

FBOM Local 

S^"«>"- Macclbsfiblb. 


SO. ClaMiiy tbe Male StuAentB aeeordlBff 
tbeir ares. — continued. 
56 under fifteen years. 
92 above fifteen and under tTrenty. 
30 above twenty and under thirty. 
1 above thirty. 


to 


Manchbstbiu 


330 under fifteen years through the year. 
130 above fifteen and under twenty. 

60 above twenty and under thirty, 

50 above thirty. 




Newcastlb-on- 
Ttnb. 


45 under fifteen years. 
51 above fifteen and under twenty. 
27 above twenty and under thhty. 
1 above thirty. 




Norwich. 


26 under fifteen years. 

35 above fifteen and under twenty. 

2 above twenty and under thirty. 

1 above thirty. 




NOIVIKGHAM. 


71 under fifteen years. 
109 above fifteen and under twenty. 
51 above twenty and under thirty. 
8 above thirty. 




Paislbt. 


26 under fifteen years. 

28 above fifteen and under twenty. 

23 above twenty and under thirty. 




POTTBBIBS. 


73 under fifteen years. 
108 above fifteen and under twenty. 
48 above twenty and under thirty. 
8 above thirty. 




Sheffield. 


147 under fifteen years. 
53 above fifteen and under twenty. 
32 above twenty and under thirty. 
8 above thirty. 




Sfitalfields. 


64 under fifteen years. 
82 above fifteen and under twenty. 
38 above twenty and under thirty. 
12 above thirty. 




Stoubbridge. 


51 under fifteen years. 

26 above fifteen and under twenty. 

5 above twenty and under thirty. 

2 above thirty. 




Worcester. 


41 under fifteen years. 
56 above fifteen and under twenty. 
48 above twenty and under thirty. 
28 above thirty. 




York. 


23 under fifteen years. 

35 above fifteen and under twenty. 

18 above twenty and under thirty. 
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CLASSmCATIOlf OF THB STUDBMTfl — CtnUiMMmL 



NameofSehocL 
Bjsupast. 


SO. Oliwsify tbe Wmmmlm StoOeBtt Moovtflar to 

22 under fifteen yean. 

27 above fifteen and ander twenty. 

4 above twenty and under thirty. 

1 above thirty. 


BnUONOHAM. 


24 under fifteen years. 
71 above fifteen and under twenty. 
33 above twenty and under thirty. 
5 above thirty. 


Ck>BK. 


12 under fifteen yean. 
20 above fifteen and under twenty. 
23 above twenty and under thirty. 
2 above thirty. 


COVEWTBT. 


3 under fifteen yeart. 
14 above fifteen and under twenty. 
9 above twenty and under thirty. 


Dublin. 


4 under fifteen yean. 
79 above fifteen and under twenty. 
59 above twenty and under thirty. ' 
15 above thirty. 


Glaboow. 


84 under fifteen yean. 
87 above fifteen and under twenty. 
20 above twenty and under thirty. 
4 above thirty. 


Lkbds. 


4 under fifteen years. 

7 above twenty and under thirty. 
2 above thirty. 


laHERICK. 


19 under fifteen yean. 
24 above fifteen and under twenty. 
12 above twenty and under thirty. 
3 above thirty. 


3iACCLE8FISLD. 


3 above fifteen and under twenty. 


Manchestbk. 


50 under fifteen years. 

20 above fifteen and under twenty. 

30 above twenty and under thirty. 


Kewcastle-ok- 
Ttmb. 


3 under fifteen yean. 
12 above fifteen and under twenty. 
2 above twenty and under thirty. 


NOBWICH. 


3 under fifteen years. 
19 above fifteen and under twenty. 
15 above twenty and under thirty. 

3 above thirty. 


170TTIKGHAM. 


20 under fifteen years. 
24 above fifteen and under twenty. 
18 above twenty and under thirty. 
5 above thirty. 


Paislbt. 


6 under fifteen years. 

9 above fifteen and under twenty. 

2 above twenty and under thirty. 


POTTEBIBS, 


33 under fifteen years. 

60 above fifteen and under twenty. 

7 above twenty and under thirty. 

2 above thirty. 



Bbvobtc 
VBox Local 

SOBOOLS. 
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Classification of the Students — comtmued. - 



Bbpobts Name of School. 

SOHOOXS. 

Sheffield. 
Spitalfields. 



Stoubbbidge. 



wobcester. 
York. 

Belfast. 
Birmingham. 

Cork. 

Coventry. 
Dublin. 

Glasgow. 
Leeds. 



Limerick. 
Macclesfield. 

Manchester. 

Newcastle-on- 
Ttnb. 



30. ClaMiQr tiie JTemale StaOeats aoeordliiif t# 
tbelr Wi^em.— continued. 

Kg register of the ages of the female students has been kept 

7 under fifteen years. 
14 above fifteen and under twenty. 
7 above twenty and under thirty. 
5 above thirty. 

2 under fifteen years. 

5 above fifteen and under twenty. 

3 above twenty and under thirty. 

12 under fifteen years. 
29 above fifteen and under twenty. 
26 above twenty and under thirty. 
3 above thirty. 

10 under fifteen years. 

22 'above fifteen and under twenty. 



31. CIttMify ^le BCale Stadents accordlngr to the 
period of tbelr attendance. 

170 attended less than one year. 
77 above one year and under two years. 
18 above two and under three. 
6 above three and under five. 

222 attended less than one year. 

112 above one year and under two years. 

38 above two and under three. 

22 above three and under five. 
9 above five. 

54 attended less than one year. 

32 above one year and under two years. 
26 above two and under three. 

No return. 

80 attended less than one year. 

47 above one year and under two years. 

12 above two and under three. 

234 attended less than one year. 
47 above one year and under two years. 

12 above two and under three. 

13 above three and under five. 
1 above five. 

38 attended less than one year. 

41 above one year and under two years. 

8 above two and under three. 

3 above three and under five. 

3 above five. 

All attended less than one year. 

134 attended less than one year. 
45 above one year and under two years. 

No exact register kept. 

55 attended less than one year. 

43 above one year and under two years. 
20 above two and under three. 
6 above three and under five. 
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CuLMincATiON OP THE STUDENTS — contmued. 



^amof8eko&L 




NOBWICH. 


34 attended less than one jear. 

16 aboTe one year and under two years. 

4 above two and under three. 

8 above three and under five. 

2 above five. 


l^OTTIKOHAV. 


98 attended less than one year. 

87 above one year and under two years. 

28 above two and under three. 

16 above three and under five. 

10 above five. 


Paisley. 


36 attended less than one year. 
22 above one year and under two years. 
9 above two and under three. 
12 above three and under five. 


POTTBBIES. 


107 attended less than one year. 
59 above one year and under two years. 
22 above two and under three. 
49 above three and under five. 


Sheffield. 


130 attended less than one year. 
70 above one year and under two years. 
21 above two and under three. 
14 above three and under five. 
5 above five. 


Spitalfields. 


110 attended less than one year. 
32 above one year and under two years. 
27 above two and under three. 
15 above three and under five. 
12 above five. 


Stourbridqe. 


69 attended less than one year. 
8 above one year and under two years. 
7 above two and under three. 


WOBCESTER. 


145 attended less than one year. 
28 above one year and imder two years. 


YOBK. 


24 attended less than one year. 

1 8 above one year and under two years. 

24 above two and under three. 

6 above three and under five. 

4 above five. 


Withintenralson 

L accountofnon- 

attendance. 




sa. OUMslfy tbe r«neuae Student 


B aeeerdinr to 


Belfast. 


37 att^ided less than one year. 

17 above one year and under two years. 


BlBMINOHAM. 


41 attended less than one year. 
29 above one year and under two years. 
31 above two and under three. 
26 above three and under five. 
6 abore five. 


COBK. 


18 attended less than one year. 
9 above one year and under two yean.. 
30 above two and under three. 


COTXlfTBT. 


No return. 
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Clamification of thb Students— cmififiKedL 



FBOM Local 
Schools. 



Name of School. 


sa. COmMiiy the r^miOe StAdeats aeoordlac 


tm 


DUBLIK. 


- 53 attended less than one year. 
65 above one year and under two years. 
32 above two and under three. 




Glasgow. 


39 attended less than one year. 
10 above one year and under two years. 
3 above two and under three. 
10 above three and under five. 




Leeds. 


8 attended less than one year. 

8 above one year and under two years. 

5 above two and under^three. 

4 above three and under five. 




Limerick. . 


All attended less than one year. 




Macclesfield. 


3 attended less than one year. 




Manchester. 


'No exact register kept 




Kbwcastle-on- 
Ttne. 


4 attended less than one year. 
10 above one year and under two years. 
2 above two and under three. 
1 above three and under five. 




Norwich. 


31 attended less than one year. 
7 above one year and under two years. 
1 above two and under three. 
1 above three and under five. 




KOTTINOHAX. 


26 attended less than one year. 

29 above one year and under two years. 

7 above two and under three. 

3 above three and under five. 

2 above five. 




Faislet. 


6 attended less than one year. 

8 above one year and under two years. 

2 above two and under three. 

1 above three and under five. 






37 attended less than one year. 

57 above one year and under two years. 

4 above two and under three. 

4 above three and under five. 




Sheffield. 


54 attended less than one year. 

23 above one year and under two years. 

11 above two and under three. 

of 1850. 


Spitalfislds. 


15 attended less than one year. 

7 above one year and under two years. 

8 above two and under three. 
3 above three and under five. 




Stourbridge. 


10 attended less than one year. 




Worcester. 


51 attended less than one year. 

19 above one year and under two years. 




TORK. 


10 attended less than one year. 

11 above one year and under two years. 
4 above two and under three. 

7 above three and under five. 
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Clamitication of thb Studbmts — eoHtmmed, 



Name of SekooL 
"Belfast, 

BlBlCn^GHAH. 



Cork. 



Ck>TElYTBT. 
DUBUlf. 

Glasgow. 

IJBEDS. 
lilliSBICK. 



Macclesfield. 
Manchesteb. 



Newcastle-on- 
Ttnb. 

NOBWICH. 

Nottingham. 

Paisley, 
pottbbies. 



Sheffield. 



AV^ 



3S. Ar« mny StndMits exempted 
of any feest and if eo* state tlie 
exemptioiif and tbe number exempted* 



RSFOBTS 

of IBOX LocAi:. 

BCHOOLS. 



Students holding scholarships are exempt from fees, 
1852, 3 ; national school teachers, 25. 

There are 47 male students, and 20 female students stfll on 
the books, who are admitted /ree, having been nominated prior 
to January 1851, up to which date all nominated students are 
firee. Those nominated since that period pay 2s, per quarter, 
or half-fee, except the children of subscribers or donors of 
upwards of 30/., who are still admitted free on the nominatiofi 
of the parent The number of free nominations is gradually 
lessened by students leaving the school, and, if they desire to 
return, they then come under the new regulation as nomi- 
noted paying students, if retaining their nomination ; if not 
they pay full fees. 

25 students are admitted free, nominated by the Cor- 
poration; 8 are admitted free from the Christian Brothers* 
(Monks) schools ; 2 from St Stephen's Bluecoat hospital ; 

3 male teachers and 3 female teachers of national schools ; 

4 from embroidery schools ; and others nominated specially 
by the Committee for peculiar aptness or iibility. 50 
altogether. 

l^pil teachers, 6, attend the school without payment 
of fees. 

Two, one a deaf and mute, the other a pupil on the old 
foundation ; they seldom come. 

Eight exempted (apprentices) ; and as a reward of merit 
for improvement and regular attendance. 

Yes ; 20 teachers in national schools ; 2 nominees of sub- 
scribers of 2L 2a, a year; 2 paying half fees, nominees of 
subscribers of 1/. Is. 

Ko students are exempted Arom papnent of fees; but 
teachers and governesses pay half fees m any class, and all 
members of one family, except the first, pay half fees ; and 
subscribers' nominees pay half fees in mommg and evening 
classes. 

Kone are exempt 

The only students exempt from payment are eight pupils 
from the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, and teachers and pupil 
teachers from national and other schools. 

Kone, save masters of national schools and pupil teachers 
belonging to the same. 

Students being teachers of drawing classes in public 
schools. Nine. 

Schoolmasters, schoolmistresses, and pupil teachers of 
national and other public schools. 

No free students. 

Teachers and pupil teachers fh>m public schools are the 
only students exempted from payment of fees. 25 such 
have attended during the year. 

Yes, at present there are seven. When a student distinguished 
himself by gaining the mayor's prize, or the head prize twice, 
a free admission for life was given. Two of the present free 
students have entitled themselves by gaining the first-named 
prize, and two others by gaining the latter prize twice. 
Other two are admitted free on the nomination of James 
Montgomery, Esq., (the poet) the Committee of ladies for pro« 
moting the testimonial <k respect to that gentleman having 
presented the sum of 60L to the school for the purpose 
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Classification of the Students — contmmed. 



Bbpobts Name of School. 

vbomLocax. 1-. 

Schools^- ^ 

Shbppibli>— 

cont. 
Spitalfields. 

Stourbridge. 

Worcester. 



York. 



3S. Are aay Mua^nts ezami^tea from payment cff^ 
any fees? and if so, state 4us. — continued. 
of establishing an annual prize medal to be called the 
** Montgomery MedaL'' The seventh free admission is ac- 
corded to the pupil who acts as librarian. 

Yes, 20. Merit Weavers and sons of weavers in 
indigent circumstances, schoolmasters under the superinten- 
dence of the Educational Council 

Four pupils (glass-makers) are prevented by their occu- 
pation from receiving more than two lessons per week, and 
are admitted at half-fee. 

A subscriber for each guinea subscribed may nominate a 
pupil who is required to pay only half the usual fee. No 
subscriber can give the benefit of a nomination to any of his 
own family or others unless it is stated that such are engaged 
in, or there is a probability of their being engaged in, some 
trade or profession in which a knowledge of drawing is 
especially required. Of 173 male students 77 are nominated^ 
of 70 female students 1 1 are nominated. 

None, excepting ten pupil teachers. 



DISCIPLINE. 





34. Send a copy of tbe, printed form used fur 




the admission of Students. 


Belfast. 


Notanyjised. 


Birmingham. 


Sent herewith. 


Cork. 


Sent herewith. 


Coventry. 


No return. 


Dublin. 


Suhjoined. 


Glasgow. 


A copy is herewith sent 


Leeds. 


No return. 


Limerick. 


See enclosure No. 1. 


Macclesfield. 


None used. 


Manchester. 


Sent herewith. > 


Newcastle- ON- 

Tyne. 
Norwich. 


No form reserved or required. 


No return. 


Nottingham. 


One sent 


Paisley. 


None used. 


Potteries. 


Sent 


Sheffield. 


A copy sent herewith. 


Spitalfields. 


No return. 


Stourbridge. 


Not any at present 


"Worcester. 


No return. 


York. 


No return. 




35. Send a eopy of tbe printed rnles for tbe 




condnot of tiie Belieol. 


Belfast. 


Sent herewith. 


Birmingham. 


Sent herewith. 


Cork. 


Sent herewith. 




No return. 


Dublin. 


Subjoined. 


Glasgow. 




I^SDS. 


No return. 


LUIERICK. 


See enclosure No. 2. 




They are written, but will be printed soon. 
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Dr90iPiaN:fi — conttumed. 



^TS*- 



^i^ms^ School 
Mahchestek. 



NewcastLe-on- 

Tynb. 
Norwich. 

NOTTIKaHAM. 

Paisley. 

pottbbies. 

Sheffield. 

Spitalfields. 

Stoubbbidob. 

WOBCEBTEB. 
YOBK. 



for :tlie BsKNm 



3#» 0and -a eovyof Mkm printed rtUmm 
conduct of tlie scliooL — continued. 

It having been reported to the Council that many pupils 
attend the public classes whose means would justify the expec- 
tation of receiving from them the full fee fixed for the private 
classes, and as it is probable that this has arisen from want of 
sufficient explanation of the plan and objects of the institution, 
the Council has directed the head master to take an early 
opportunity of placing this notice in the hands of the pupils 
at present on tne books, and to require fh)m them, and fix>m 
all who may henceforth apply for admission to the public 
classes, a declaration from themselves, or their parento, ekher 
that their object in cultivating the art of design is to practise it 
with a view to gain a livelihood, or that their means are not 
adequate to the payment of the fee to the private classes. 

The School ot Design was established, and is supported by 
voluntary subscription, and a grant of public money, in order 
to place the best instruction in the art of drawing within the 
reach of all classes of society ; and thus, not only to cultivate 
the public taste, but also to assist those who seek to gain a 
living by the practice of art, in obtaining sound instruction 
on terms which could not be aflforded without public aid 

The classes called private are expected to be self-supporting, 
being intended for the advantage of such as are able to pay 
the cost of instruction, and whose station places them above 
the necessity of receiving assistance out of a public Amd. 
The terms are 2/. 2s. per quarter. These classes are held 
every Tuesday and Thursday, from \ past 10 to ^ past 12; 
and to those who enter them, all the other classes of the 
institution are open. 

The classes termed public are held, for males, every day, 
except Saturday, from A past 8 to ^ past 10 in Uie morning, 
and from 7 to 9 o'clock in the evening ; for female^ every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, from \ past 10*a.m. to 
\ past 12 o'clock. To these, the terms of admission are 
28. per month when only an evening or a morning class is 
attended; and Zs. per month for attendance at both the 
morning and evening classes. 

It must be obvious that this payment is quite inadequate 
to cover the expenses, and that those only should claim ^ 
admission on these terms, who may be unable to afford the ' 
fuU fee. 

Copy sent 

When we were about printing, we submitted them to yon, 
and were requested to let it rest for the present 
One sent 
Copy enclosed. 
Sent 

Sent herewith. 
No return. 
Not any at present 
No return. 
None. 



nuncLoQAi. 
SeaooiLB. 
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RESULTS OF THE INSTRUCTION. 

S6. State tbe total number of Woriu wbielft bare been ozeevte« 
aminr tbe year, in tbe following stares of Instmetion. 

Belfast. 

Name (tf the 

Master 

superintending 

each Stage. 



Knmbera attending each stage or section in 
operation, as follows :— 

P. Drawing course. 
1. Geometrical perspective and 
architectural detail. 
" 2. OutUned fh>m the flat - 

Ornament •< 8. Outlined fh>m the round 
4. Shaded fh>m the flat 

^ 5. Shaded lh)m the round 

" 6. From the flat • 
Biu- A-»^ 7" Outlined from the round 
The figure- g shaded from the round - 

^ 9. Anatomical drawings 

10. Flowers drawn ft\>m nature 

IP. Painting course. 

*v_^.^„„4. fll. In monochrome trom. casts, Ac. 

<>™^«^Hl2. In colours - - - 

Flowers CIS. From the flat 

and fr^t • (.14. From nature 

15. Compositions of colour - 

'^^fi^^ilT. In colour 

IIP. Modelling course. 

18. Ornament 

19. The figure, hands, feet, Ac 

20. Flowers, Ac. trom, nature 

21. Studies ftt)m the life 

22. Elementary design 
28. AppUed design, modelled and 



No. of 


No. of 


Works 


Students 


executed 
in 


passed 
tmough 


80 


80. 


810 


190 


46 


25 -^ 


20 


20 


25 


24 


150 


80 


85 


22 


1? 


9 
27 


40 


85 


7 


5 


10 


7 


30 


25 


20 


12 


9 


5 


7 


4 


8 


2 


20 


5 


9 


8 


80 


2 


7 


8 


89 


16 


21 


8 J 



D.Wood. 

D.Wood and 
C. L. Nursey. 



C. L. Niirsey. 



BiBMIKGHAM. 





No. of 


No. of 


Name of the 


Numbers attending each stage or section in 
operation, as follows :— 


Works 

executed 

in 


Students 
passed 
through* 


Master 

superintending 

each Stage. 


P. Drawing course. 








1. Geometrical perspective and 


46 


, ,- 




architectural detaiL 






W.Wallisaad 


C 2. OutUned from the flat • • 
Ornament -J 4. Shaded from the flat - 
. 5. Shaded from the round 


5,052 


, , ' 


J.Kfrk. 


64 






9 




G.Wallis. 


f 6. From the flat (outUned and 


167 




W.Wallisand 


shaded). 






J.Kiriu 


Theflgure-f 7. Outlined from the round - 


10 


. 




8. Shaded ftiom the round 


14 






^ 9. Anatomical drawings 


24 






10. Flowers drawn from notiure (see 


1 














IP. Painting course. 
Ornament— 11. In monochrome from casts, Ac 


8 




G.WaUis. 




9 

7 






^"^^«*^ 117. In colour - . . - 


6 

1 






m'*. Modelling course 








18. Ornament - - - - 


53 


: :} 


J.Kfrk. 


19. The figure, hands, feet, Ac 


10 


21. Studies from the life - 


7 


: :} 


G.WaUis. 


22. Elementary design 


6 


28. AppUed design, modeUed 


1 




J.Kfrk. 


Total - . 


5,489 





Note.— AU works not completely finished are excluded trom this return. 
* No record has been kept, but the number of students at present in each data wiU b« 
found in the monthly return for December 1852. 
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Results op thb iNSTttucnoN— -conlmvcd 



Name of SehooL 

OOIUL 



Ck>TENTBT. 
DUBLDI. 



Glasgow. 



S6. Mate tlie total munber of IVorks wlilob baro snosrs 
boon axaeiited dnrlnv tbo yearv 4to« — continued, vbomLocix 

It is quite impossible at this period to give a correct and "^'"^'*« 
categorical answer to this table. The students haye taken 
away most of iheir works long since, and we neyef got 
directions to keep a list of the number of works executed, or 
of the stodento passed through each stage, except in the Aaipe 
of monthly reports, which naye been nirnished regularly. 

No return. 

This arrangement being quite new to us we are not pre- 
pared to say. The suggestion will, however, be attended to 
next year, when we shfdl be able to state all the particulars 
required in this form. 

It is impossible to fill up this return this year : it was 
received only in the month of December 1853, and to fill it 
1^ ^rop&ciy a record of a suitable nature must be kept 
during the year. The CkMnmittee have some doubt, owing 
to the fluctuating attendance, whether it will be possible to 
keep an accurate record, but they have instructed the masters 
to do all that lies in their power to effect that otject 
Leeds. 



Numbers attending each stage or section in 
Gpen^on, as follows :— 


No. of 

Works 

eieeated 

in 


No. of 
Students 

passed 
through 


Name or the 

Master 

superintending 

each Stage. 


architectural detail, 
r 2. Outlined from the flat - 

Ornament- 4. gh»dedfromtheflat - 
I & Shaded from the round 
f 6. Prom the flat - 
TkA fl.niw.1 J 7' Outlined ftrom the round 
^^^«^i 8. Shaded fh»m the round - - 
^ 9. Anatomical: drawings - 

nM»ainting course. 

aSfrSt.}l*-^"«**«^ - - - 
m. Modelling course. 
18. Ornament ... 


80 

100 

80 

12 
10 

10 
18 


- 


- 



IdMBRIOK.* 



Kumbort attending each stage or section in 
operation^ as foUows .—• 


No. of 

Works 

executed 

in 


No. of 
Students 

throu^ 


Name of the 

Master 

superintending 

each Stage. 


P. Drawing course. 
t 8. Outlined from the flat • 

6. Shaded fh)m the round - 
( e. From the flat • 
Thefignre- 7. Outlined ftom the round 
C 8. Shaded from the round - 

mmvAr. "k II*' Painting course. 
aSLfrSt-}^^°^*>^«fl^ • • • 
ra« Modelling course. 

18. Ornament 

19. The figure, hands, feet, Jbc - 


860 
1 
1 
1 

14 
2 
8 

4 

4 
1 


8 - 

- 


SayidWOkle 



* No reoord has been kept of the works done, and the students are permitted to take 
home their drawings, except such as will come in competition for local or departmental 
miaes. The numbors inserted are the result of a careftil examination of the students 
nidiTidually, and, if not quite correct, is a very close approximation to the truth. In 
fMiire, care will be taken ^hat a proper reoord of all drawings executed during the year 
Ve preserved. 
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Rbsclts of thb JseTRVGnom^ continued. 



nomhooMJu 

SOHOOU. 



i^^ime of Sehool. 



Macclesfield. 
Makchestek. 



36. State tbe total number eflxroriM wiiicb liave 
been eiceeutea dnrlnff tbe year, ^lc.— -continued. 

No account has been kept, biit one will be. 
This is not possible, as no record has been kept 



Nbwcastle-on-Tyne. 








No of 


No. of 


Name of t^ 


Numbers •ttesidiug oaob stage or seetiou in 
operation, as follows:— 


Works 

executed 

in 


Students 
passed 
through 


Master 

superintending 

each Stage. 


P. Dramng course. 








1. Geometrical perspective and 
architectural detail. 


890 


169 


Wm. Harrison. 


r 2. Outlined ftnom the Hat - 
Ornament-} 4. Shaded ftvm the flat 

, C 5. Shaded flrom the round 


3,000 


817 "1 




320 
40 


«l 


Wm. Bell Scott. 


•Pha flimw* f ^ y^wJi the flat 
imeiigurej^ 8. Shaded from the round 


110 
40 


fj 





II**.. Pamting course. 








rw«.«»<>nf l"^!' In monochrome from casts, Ac. 
"™«"«^^ ha. In colours - - - 


5 
14 


7 
16 


— 


Fk>wer8 C 13. From the flat 
and fruit - U4. From nature - 


12 


11 


— . 


8 


7 


__ 


»Ph«<i-„-ftP6' From casts 

^•^«**«»117. In colour .... 


1 
3 


2 
2 




IIP. ModeUing course.. 






— ~ 


18. Ornament 


7 


4 


— 


19. The figure, hands, feet, &c. 


7 


5 


— 


22. Elementary design* 


- 


7 


— 



* This student used sketch books, note books, and tracing pi^r. 



Norwich. 
NoTTnroHAM. 
Paislst. 
pottbbies. 



Impossible to state, no account ever haviiig been kept 

No register kept 

No record kept It can be done in future. 

No exact account has been kept 



Sheffield. 



Numbers attending each stage or section in 
oporation i as feUows.^* 

P. Drawing course. 
1. Geometrical perspective and 
architectural detiul. 

{2. Outlined from the flat . • 
8. Outlined from the round 
5. Shaded from the round . 
{6. From the flat - 
8. Shaded from the round . 
9. Anatomical drawings • 
10. Flowers cbiiwn from nature 

IIP. Modelling course. 

18. Ornament ... 

19. The figure, hands, feet, &c, 

20. Flowers, &c. tnym nature 

22. Elementary design 



No. of 

WorkH 

executed 

in* 



No. of 
Students 

passed 
through 



100 

210 

8 
10 
84 
10 
10 
14 

12 
4 
3 



Name of the 

Master 

superintending 

each Stage. 



H. D. Lomas. 

J. P. Peppereom 

Young MitcheU. 

J. P. Peppercorn. 
Youpg Mitchell. 
J. P. Pepperccffft. . 



ToungMit(^Il. 



* No return can be given of these, as no list of the total number of works executed in 
the school has been kept. Such a list will, however, be kept in fdture. 
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Rb8UI>T8 or THB lnvtvoQ^ion-^emtmuecL Apptmtix 



tbe total iiwnber of works wlitoli lunro boon ozoevtod ssgroKn 
dvriniT tlio yoar* 4U)— contuuMd yboxLocaa 



Spitalfiexds. 



Schools. 



«nd 



Numbers attending esoh stage or aeotkm in 
<q;>eaiioD» as follows :— 

P. Drawing course. 
1. Geometrical perspectiTe 
architectural detail, 
r 8. Outlined finom the flat 

S. Outlined finom tbe round 
, 4. Shaded firom the flat - 
L ft. Shaded finom the round 

{8. Shaded from the round 
9. Anatomical diswings - 
10. Flewers drawn from nature 



Ornaments 



T-^^ . IP. Painting 
^«J«.} 14. From nature - - . 

Theflgure—lflL From casts . . . 

2aL Elementary design 

8S. Applied design, inodelled and flat 



No. of 

Works 

executed 

in 



1240 
1.056 
60 
15 
18- 
84 

pa 
lao 

6t 

18 
18 

28 

6S 



No. of 
Studento 

passed 
through 



14 
88 

140 



88 -) 

140 \ 
16 ) 

5 1 
J} 

•I 

20 J 



Name of the 
Master 

superintending 
each Stage. 



J. Walsh. 
J. Brown. 

J. Walsh. 
J.Brown. 

J. Walsh. 



Stoubbbidob. 



Ornament 



r8.< 
I 8.^ 

1 ^^ 

{I 



Numbers attending each stage or section in 
operatioB, as Mlowa :— 

P. Dranring coarse. 
1. Geometrical perspective and 
architecturaldetaiL 
' 8. Outlined from the flat - 
, Outlined from tbe ronnd 
> Shaded finom the flat 
. Shaded firom the round 
8i From the flat * ~ 

rm,« <i«i^ J 7. Outlined firom the CQ«ad 
Theflgure'J g. gh^jtedfiwrnttie round 

Anatomical drawings • 

10. Flowers drawn ftx>m nature 

IP. Fainting course. 

rs ^^^i. Cll. In monochrome from casts, Ae. 

""^*"*®^U It. In colowt 
Flowers ? 18, From the flat 
and flruit. (.14, From nature - 

15. Compositions of colour • 

^«fi«^ll7. In colour 

UIMIodAllitigcouive. 
18. Ornament 

82. Elementary design 

83, Amplied dosign^ QiodeQed and 



No. of 

Works 

executed 

in 



470 
8 

• 
9 
87 
8 
» 
8 
8 

7 
1 
8 
1 
8 
8 
1 



to 

8 



No. of 

Students 

Missed 

through 



80 ^ 

81 

4 

6 

9 
88 

8 

• 

8 

6 

5 
1 
% 

\ 
8 
8 

1 



18 
5 



Name of the 

Master 

superintending 

each Stage. 



A.M'Oalhmu 



A.M'CaUum. 



WOBCESTEB. 



No register of the number of works or the number of stndents 
pMted throof^ hat been kept A return wHI be giyen next jtak. 



Numbers attending each stage or section in operation, 
ae follows :— 

P. Drawing couise. 
1. Geometrical perspective and architec- 
tural detail, 
r 8. Outiined from tliellat - 
n^»Mm,««tJ 8. Outlined finom the rQu»4 
"'^"^'^M 4,8hadedfromtheflat - 

I. 6. .Shaded from the round ... 

r 8. From the flat • • 
The figures 8. Shaded firom the round 

C 9. Anatomical drawings ... 
10. Flowers drawn firom nature 



Average 
Attendance. 



88 

1 
12 

8 
87 

9 

a 

1 J 



Name of the 

Master 

superintending 



James Eyd. 
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Results of the Instruction — continued, 

S6. State tlie total number of IVorke wliieli liave been ezeevted 
during tbe yearv 4us. — continued, 

Worcester — continued. 



Nnmben attending each stage or section in operation. Attendance, 
as follows ^— 



IP. Painting course 
rw.»a*«/«*i4- ^11' III monochrome from casts, Ac. 
^^^^^^^'^H 12. In colours - - - 

Plowers C13. From the flat - • - 

and flruit- (14. From nature 
The flgiure— 16. From cssts - - . - 

IIP. Meddling course. 

18. Ornament ... 

19. The figure, hands, feet, Ac. 

22. Elementaiy design 

23. Applied design, modelled and flat 




Name of the 

Master 

superintendiiig 

each Stage. 



James Kyd. 



TOBK» 



BSLTABT. 
BlRMlNOHAJL 



COBK. 
COYBKTmT. 



DUBLIK. 

Glasoow. 



Lbbds. 



Cannot be ascertained. Students admitted without anj 
artistic qoalification. Manj drawings produced, of which 
no account is taken. 

Ko course imperative. The requirements of the students 
always considered. A satisfactory return hardly possible. 

One master. 

3T. State what devlatioiis from tiie Sobool Course 
(if any) are made,— In what Staire^r ^axU why t 

The above course carefully attended to. 

There are no deviations as a system, but no class for 
geometry, perspective, &c., has been £urly coostitnted during 
8ie past year, although preparations have been made for 
getting one to work. Indeed, no such class appears to have 
ever existed in this school in an organized form, and the 
present head master preferred directing his attention to the 
proper discipline and organization of tibe whcde school, and 
adding classes not previously at work, as opportunity served. 
There will be some difficulty in effectually working a class 
for geometry, &c., as it can be best done in a room separate 
firom the other classes, and on demonstrations on the board 
by the master ; and, as all the elementary classes here are 
assembled in one large room, an efficient mode of instructioa 
cannot be pursued without disturbing the other classes, or 
constituting them, for the time being, into one large class 
for geometry, which it would be almost impossible to work 
with a good result 

None, except in a few instances where students have be^i 
allowed to follow a course of study having special reference 
to their trades. 

It has been found exceedingly beneficial to place some 
students in the class fbr colouring in the flat tints previous 
to shading from the round. 

None. 

The Committee of course leave this to the masters, who 
consider the various circumstances under which students 
attend the school The majority of students pass regularly 
through the elementary course, too many stop there, those 
who advance beyond it pursue the studies most useful to them, 
if students were compelled as a matter of course to past 
through every class, the inevitable result would be their Mitfi- 
donment of the school altogetiier. 

NoreCiini. 
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RB8ULT8 OT THX Instbuction — conHnued, 



I^ame of SehooL 

lillfBKICK. 



Macclesfield. 
Manchester. 

l?EWCASTLE-OK- 

Ttwe. 
Norwich, 
nottinoham. 

Paislet. 

Potteries. 

Sheffield. 



Sfitalfields. 
Stourbridge. 
Worcester. 



yoRK. 



^-ffi-* 



ST. State wliAt davlatioiM from tlie Mlioel ooorse j^^^ZLmm 

No deviations have been made, except in a few oases Schoo**- 
where students possessing considerable preyions knowladgt 
have entered. 

None made. 

There are no deviations. 

No systematic deviation. 

In some instances landscape is taught 

Fewer students study colour and figure painting, outliiie 
being more required in the local manuracture. 

No anatomical class, because there are no examples. 

None are made. 

The only deviation is in the special day class fer ladies 
where landscape is taught, and the Committee considered 
themselves justified in making this deviation, as the studies 
carried on in this class are not immediately connected with 
manufkcture. 

No return. 

No deviations are made. 

For the general classes the school course is strictly ad- 
hered to^ b^use such is prescribed, and also because the 
master believes it to be the best 

In the special or private classes, some deviation is per- 
mitted, but not encouraged. Persons, for example, paying 
a fee considered equal to their share of the expenses <^ the 
Institution, and studying drawing as a pleasure or as an 
accomplishment, may not, if they choose, continue so long 
copying outline of ornament and figure as those receiving 
the benefit of Government grant and subscriptions, who have 
to study with more system what practically will most directly 
benefit themselves and the community. 

Any course practicable only wiUi junior students. The 
practical students, a large proportion ; these have little time 
for study ; but special requirements which it appears i 
sary to consider. 



EXAMPLES, U. 



Belfast. 

Hirminohax. 
Cork. 

covbhtrt. 

DUBLIK. 

Olasoow. 



38. Zf any Bzamples are used in tiie Bebool for 
ZiistraetloB bestdos tiioae authorised by Uie 
Bepartmentf state what they are* and for what 
reason used. 

Oil paintings of heads, still-life, fruits, Ac, painted by 
head master are used. No copies of this class being in the 
school 

No examples worth recording are used other than those 
authorised by ^e Department 

Six land80ftpes,by Prout and others, hired by the month 
from a Dublin house, have been for some time in use as 
examples ; as also studies from life, by the head master, 
from the experienced want of examples in this style. These 
landscapes luive been purchased for lOL 

Landscape and other examples of an artistic character for 
private class. 

None. 

The examples used in the school are those sent from 
London by the Central Council, some examples of fruit and 
flowsrs, works on aoatopiy, and landscapes, by the best 

L 
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Examples, &o. — continued. 



Ti ^ w ^ i -Qfm Name of School, 

idnLocAX 

Schools. 

Glasgow^ 
continued. 



liBBDB. 

Limerick^ 
Macclesfield, 

Manchester. 
29bwcastl£-on- 

Tynb. 
Norwich. 

Nottingham. 

Paisley. 

Potteries. 
Sheffield. 



Spit^lfields. 
I^toubbridqe. 

WORGBSTBB, 



38. If any Sxamples are used In tlie Bebool fdr 
Znstmetlen besides those, 4be. — continued 

artists, have been added by the Committee.; Pictures by old 
masters have been borrowed and diagrams prepared by the 
first and second masters at home or in the presence of the 
students are used for their instruction. 

Landscape copies, by Harding, for the private ladies class. 

No examples are used, except those supplied by the 
Department 

Drawings in perspective by Mr. Stewart, because those 
supplied by the Board are too complicated for elementary 
use. 

No other examples are used. 

Some lithographic heads and landscapes are used for the 
female class to make the course more varied. 

The master lends examples of his own in various branches, 
without any interference from the Committee. 

Studies from the living model and anatomical drawings 
made by the head master ; no examples in the schooL 

Mechanical drawing, for a class of that name. A few 
lithographic landscapes for the female class. 

None besides those supplied by the Department are used. 

llie only examples used besides those authorized by the 
Department, are landscape studies by Harding and Prout, 
and these examples have been used as being the best that 
could be procured. 

Drawings, engravings, and lithographs of heads and figures, 
anatomical figure, and examples for private class, procured 
by the head master. 

None except for the private classes, which are from nature. 

The examples used in the school, which Lave not been 
provided by die Department, but which the master believes 
it would authorize to be used in certain classes, are, litho- 
graphs of buildings and landscapes, by Harding; ditto of 
animals, by Cooper ; and French lithographs of parts of the 
figure and ornament Those of landscape and animals are 
not usually furnished by the Department, and therefore were 
not applied for. Shaded examples of figure and ornament 
have been applied for, but not a sufficient number obtained 
for the Worcester School ; to make up for this deficiency the 
Committee and Master have supplied a few. Gruner's litho- 
graphs are the only diaded examples of ornament provided 
by the Department ; the master thinks that' others of a similar 
kind, but much smaller and perhaps less elaborate, would be 
of much service in the sohooL Toung students ar^ some- 
times deterred from undertaking a drawibg at the thought 
that several weeks, or it may be .months (from the limited 
time they can spare), will be required to finish it ; besideB 
these large examples (admh^ble in every respect when 
there is abundance of room and good light) cannot f^wayv 
be plaeed so as to be well seen by artificial light 

Of figure there is a set of examples by Volpato and 
Morghen, these are half shaded only; and in number of 
hands, feet, and parts of. the fi)ice inadequate, the master 
thinks, to supply ui6 wants of the school. Ma|iy.stadexM39» 
though instructed with the greatest ca]«, require to draw a 
number of such before they can understand to draw from the 
cast; this will appear more evident when it is known the 
short time a mailer can give to each student, when, perhaps, 
60 or 70 hare to.be lotted oy«r In one jevening. 
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^ttm of School, 
York. 



BiKMINOHAlC 



s 
Cork. 

coventky. 
Dublin. 

Glasgow. 



Leeds. 

LlUERICK. 

Macclesfield. 

Manchester. 

Newcastlb^n- 

Ttnb. 
Norwich. 

nottinoham. 
Paislst. 

Potteries. 



"SHKnmBEDT' 



^SSJOSRBUliUL 

Worcester. 






Appsndlx 

Se. Xf any BuunplMi are uMd in the Soliool f6r BsraBTs 

Znstmotioa besides thosey 4Lem — continued. from Local 

Besides those supplied bj the Department, some French ^^^^'^• 
heads and a little landscape used principally in the female 
class. 

39. State wbat fkolUties are afldrdea to tbe Stn- 
dents for stadsriny flrom natore, sn^i as 
drawing flrom plants eat of tl|e soboel, 4to. 

The Committee pay for the admission into the Botanic 
Gardens of 20 pupils. Tickets giyen by the head master. 

There are no fecilities afforded at present Students can 
obtain access to the Botanical Gardens at Edgbaston, where 
there is a very fine collection of shrubs and nowers — native 
and exotic. The head master has given prizes on his own 
account for the best series of outlines of flowers, &C., from 
nature, drawn during the Midsummer vacation by the junior 
students. Six small prizes were thus given by him in August 
last, and the result was so far satisfactory that he intends 
to offer prizes again next Midsummer. 

The pupils study from nature at the school, as well as out 
of doors and in doors, during the season. 

No return. 

Free permission to draw in the Royal Dublin Society's 
Botanic Garden, and the College Garden; a supply of 
flowers twice each week from the former. 

Plants and cuttings are procured from the Botanical 
Gardens. The Committee give prises for drawing of plants 
from nature, done by the students out of tbe school, but they 
are unable to afford them any special facilities out of the 
school, whilst the students are in most instances too much 
occupied with their business pursuits to seek them. 

No return. 

None at present 

Gentlemen lend specimens from their hotphouses. 

No facilities. 

They can study in the Musemn of the Natitfal History 
Society, under certain restrictions necessary. 

The Committee are arranging for' a supply of plants fh)m 
a nursery. 

No return. 

The advanced students have no' time for drawing out of 
the school. A few plants are procured to draw is school.' 

There is a class for the study of ithe igur« fVom the life ; 
another from the study of flowers from nature. Ftite» are 
also given annually by the Committee for the best stuifies 
dUUwSH^ "bcecuteift by the students iway from the s<Ao6i. 

Twenty students are admitted to study in the ^effleld Bota- 
nical Ga*a«4JS.' ' ,.'0 if 

- None. Plants and flowers are purchased by the Committee 
!fer ^8 pupils to dsaw and paint from'in jthe schooL 

The ptfirtte classes ^drawiilg from nature. 

Some private gentlemen have offered the privilege of 
sending one or more advanced students to study in their c<ni- 
servatories. Chokie plants, through the influence of General 
Lygon, have been supplied several times firom Maddresfield 
Court as exi^nples to study from at the sehool. 

No arrangement for drawing out of doors ; but such plants, 
&c., as have been required in the school have been readilv 
obtsiined. . ,. 
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Ap^«x 




Examples, &c. — comtumed. 


SnpoBn 


Name of School, 


«0. Are tbe Casts propeHy l>bellad mad tav«B- 


nOKLOOAL > 


tortedf 


Schools. 


Belfast. 


They are aU labeled, but not inTentoried. 




BlSlOllOHAM. 


Yes. 




Cork. 


Yes. 




COTENTBT. 


They are. 




Ddblik. 


Yes. 




Glasgow. 


Yes. 




Leeds. 


Noretum. 




LlMEBICK. 


The casts are inventoried, and in process of bebig labdlsd* 




Macclesfield. 


Yes. 




Manchesteb. 


Yes. 




Newcastle-on- 


AU inyentoried, and part of them labelled. 




Ttne. 






NOBWICH. 


Yes. 




Nottingham. 


Yes. 




PAISLEr. 


Yes. 




POTTEBIES. 


Are being done. 




Sheffield. 


Inyentoried, but not labelled. 




Spitalfields. 


Yes. 




Stourbbidge. 


Yes. 




Wobcesteb. 


Yes. 




YOBK. 


In progress, and will be shortly completed. 




«1. Are tbe Books, Prints, ««., properijr stftinped 






and inventoried t 




Belfast. 


Yes. 




Bibminqham. 


Yes. 




COBK. 


Yes. 




COVENTBT. 


They are. 




DUBUN. 


Yes. 




Glasgow. 


Yes. 




Leeds. 


Yes. 




LiMEBICK. 


They are. 




Macclesfield. 


Yes. 




Manchesteb. 


Yes. 




Newcastlb^ic- 


They are. 




Tyne. 






NOBWICH. 


Yes. 






Yes. 




Paisley. 


Yes. 




POTTEBIBS. 


Are being done. 




Sheffield. 


Yes. 




Spitalfields. 


Yes. 




Stoubbbidgb. 


Yes. 




Wobcesteb. 


Yes. 




YOBK. 


In progress, and will be shortly completed. 



SCHOLARSHIPS. 



Bufast. 



«a. Are any selMlarsbips attaclied to tbe s^bool[f 
and if not, is it desirable tbere sboold be aayt 

Senior. 
1st scholarship given by Lord Dufferin, the President, 20L 
2nd scholarship given by B. B. B. Houston, Esq., Vice- 
President, 152. 

Jnnior. 
3d scholarship given by the Earl of Bel&st, Vice-Presi- 
dent, 102. 

4th scholarship given by Sinclaire K. Mulholland, Esq., 
Vice-President, lOL 
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SoHOLABsmpt— oNilmiMeL 



NamofStAooL 



•Bd if not* is it desirable* ^lo.— continued. 
Modellers. 



► ■ 

Bjipobts 

ntoM Local 

Schools. 



Vioe- 



5th icbolanhip given by Charies Lanyon, Esq^ 
Prendent, loL 

1. That the above acholanhips, which have been endowed 
in connexion with this school, be divided into the three 
fcdlowing classes — viz., two junior scholarships in drawing 
and painting, two senior scholarships in drawing and paint- 
ing, and one scholarship in modelling. 

2. That the junior scholarriiips in drawing and painting 
be of the value of lOl each, tenable for one year, and be open 
for competition to all the pupils of the school who are not 
less than 9 months, or of more than 12 months standing. 

3. That the senior scholarships in drawing and painting be 
of the respective value of 20/. and 15/., tenable for one year, 
and be open to all pupils of the school who are not less than 
21 months, or of more than 24 months standing. 

4. That the scholarship in modelling be <? the value of 
10/., tenable for 2 years, and be open for competition to all 
students who are of not less than 1 year, or cST more than 
2 years standmg in the schoc^ 

5. That for £e present year all the modellers in tiie schod 
be admitted to competltioa, with the exception of the students 
who have already held the scholarship. 

6. That if competent candidates do not present themselves, 
the scholarships will not be awarded. 

7. That the junior scholars in drawing and painting be 
required to attend the school, during the year of their scho- 
larships, on Mondays, from 8 A.if. tm 1 p.m. for the study of 
ornamental art 

8. That the senior scholars in drawing and painthigbe 
required to attend the school, during the year of their scho- 
larships, on Monda3rs and Wednesdays, from 8 A.if. till 1 rjLf 
for the study of ornamental art. 

9. That the schdar in modelling be required to attend, 
during the years of his schoIarsMp, on Mondays, from 
8 A.M. till 1 P.M., for the study of ornamental art 

10. That the scholars receive the amount of these scholar- 
ships in quarterly payments, and in advance, and that they 
be free to all the public classes, and also be required to attend 
them with regularity and diligence. 

11. That the senior scholars be required to assist the head 
master in enforcing the discipline of the school, in teaching 
the elementary dasses, and in managing the library. 

Conditions. 

The terms of competition are as follows : — Each competitor 

for a junior scholarship will have to send in — 

1. An outline from Dyce, No. 75. 

2. An outlipe from Griiner, No. 23. 

3. An outline from the Head of Juno, frx>m Raphael 

Morghen. 
Each competitor for the modeller's scholarship will have to 
send in— 

1. An outline from Griiner, No. 22. 

2. A model in clay patera, 123. 

3. A model in clay ef the foot of the Famese Hercules. 
Each competitOT for a senior scholarship will have to send in — 

1. A shaded chalk drawing of a head, from the antique, 
Ludus y ems. 
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ftBPOBTB ^'^"^ ¥ Stibooi: 



BlBMlNOHAM. 

COBK. 

CoVBNTBr. 

Dublin. 

Ol^iASQOW. 



Leeds. 

LiMEBICK. 

Macclbsfielp. 
Manchesteb. 

Nbwcasti^on- 
Ttne. 

NOBWICH. 

kottingeuh. 

Pawlbt. 

poitebibs. 



SlI£VFIEU>« 



spitai.pields. 
Stoubbbidoe. 

WOBCBBTBB. 



YOBK. 



Bblfast. 

BlBXlHGHAlC. 
COBK. 



«aw Jkre ftsj mauaaanaOpmwgtUMIke^ tatliA niibMdft 
and if Botf is it destrabto, &o'^ — continued, 

2. Aa outline of the figure Germamc|iis .(fiOt losft tlSttl 

30 inches in height) from the ajdtique. 

3. An outline of ornament from Gruner, 22. 

4. An outline of ornament from the round, 114. 

5. An elementary- design, in colour, /without limit in 

number of tints. , 

6. A flower, coloured from nature. The flower to be 

named. 

There are no scholarships. 

None. 

No return. 

No ; but it would be desirable to have some. 

None. If the students desire to ayail themselves of the 
ofiers of the Department, the Committee will be happj to 
facilitate the attainment of ^eir wishes. 

No return. 

There are no scholarships, but it is considered very de- 
sirable that they should be established. . \ 

Not yet prepared, the school being so lately established. 

There are no scholarships , at present, but such are 
desirable. 

As rewards fqr industry we should consider them desirable. 

None at present. The subject has frequently been dis- 
cussed in Committee. ; 

No. Yes. . , ^ 

There are no scholarships. No doubt it is desirable. 

No scholarships have been provided. The Committee 
agree with the principle of scholarships where a special 
fund can be obtained for the purpose froiji endowments, or 
otherwise. 

No. In 1850, two scholarships of 20A each, one to be 
^eld for two years* and the other for one year, were announced 
to be awarded in the following year, but there were no com- 
petitors. This the Committee have retisoi^ to believe arose 
from the prosperous state of trade generally in Sheffield, and 
the consequent demand in the manufactories for all students 
who had made any material advan<% in art^ The Committee 
have thus found by experience that the establishment of 
scholar^ps for the senior students, unless fpr a large amount, 
is useless. They, however, still belieye thiat their establish- 
ment for the younger students would be beneficial, and they 
have now the subject under their consld^ntion. 

No. 

No ; but very desirable. 

No scholarslups are attached to the scko^L It is believed 
that if two or three scholarships were established, most satis- 
factory results might be anticipated. ' i 

None. But if omamentists are to be produced in the school 
some assistance, present or prospective, mujit be offered. 



413. State tbe names of any students wbo tiave 
obtained a scbolarsliip in t^e metropolis. 

Sanjwel McCl<^. 

William J. Muckley. ; 

, John J. Brenan, ' i 

No return. 

None. 
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ScaoLAMamPB—emtmketL 



'J^WKB Mf SemKKm 


«S. Mutft tliA nmmm «r wy BtadeaM trtoo taM^ 






GXiABtfOW. 


There have heenno applicants; in fiMSt, students suffieieBlfy 




adyanced to ohtaia scholarships are genehilly in the «iqoY- 
ment of a larger amount of salary than the sum offered hy the 




IiBED9. 


Dqwrtment 
Noretora. 


LufBKIOK. 


None, as yet 


Maoglbsfsld. 


None. 


Manchester. 


No sch<^arships haye been obtained. 


NBWdAfiTLB-OK- 

Ttob. 

KOBWICH. 


As yet none have been applied lor. 


Alfred MOTgan. 


NoTXnrGHAM. 


No return. 


Paisley. 


No applications. 


P0TTJUUE8. 


George Gray, Thomas Allen. 


SHBVnEUX 


None, for the reason assigned in the last answer. 


Spitalpiblds. 


Edward Hogwood. 


Stousbbuhul 


Not any at present 


WOXCESTBB. 


None have been applied for or obtained. 


TORK. 


Edward Nolgate. 




««. State tbe mmmmm of mar BtodeBtB trtoo hxw 




entered tbe Clmam of Tralniaff Moeten. 


Bblvast. 


Anthony Stannus. 


BlBMHrOHAM. 


No return. 


Cork. 


John J. Drummond, 21, and ^VilliamL. Casey, 20, who 




has been forwarded a blank form of application from 




Marlborough House, which he fflled up, and which nbw is 




before the authorities at the head school 


Coventry. 


No return. 


t)trBLnr. 


Thomas F. Collier and James Healy. 


Glasgow. 


There is as yet no class of training masters, but one is ii| 




contemplation. 


Leeds. 


No return. 


Limerick. 


None, as yet 


Macclbsfibld. 


None. 


Manchestbb. 


None have yet entered. 


Nbwcastlek)!?- 


None, as yet 


Tyne. 




Norwich. 


None from this school. 


Nottingham. 


No return. 


Paislbt. 


None. ' 


Potteries. 


None have entered. 


Shbvfiblik 


None, for the reason assigned on p. 1024 


Spitalfields. 


No return. 


Stourbridgb. 


Not any. 

There is not yet a chlss of trainin^maAers in fhii m^ooH 


Worcbstbb. 


YORB. 


None. 



IBOISIJOGAL 



LECTURES. 



Belfast. 

BlRMlKGHAM. 



48. Btatethe BtniKber aadBtOiJeetof •nT'ieetiireB 
deliveredf and by wliom. 

Three by Mr. Won^um in 1852 — ^vix. one Egyptian orna- 
ment, one Greek omaiQent, one Boman ornament^ ^r by 
Mr. Dickey upon structural botany. 

Three lectures on '^ Eg^tian, Greek, and Boman orna- 
ment," Were delivered by Mi, Womom on 26ih, 29ihy ani 
SOth Noyember; and one lecture by Mr. George WalGs, the 
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^-ss:^ 



LiBCTURBS— -COW fWI Mir / . 



S,P02„ Name of School. 

BOMhOCAI, 

Schools. BumnioHAii — 
coniinuetL 



COBK. 



COVBHTRT, 
DUBLIK. 



Glasgow. 



Lbbdb. 

luiebick. 

Maoclbbfibld. 

Mahchebteb. 

Kbwcastle^n- 
Tthb. 

NOBWICH. 



NOTTnrOHAlff. 

Paislbt. 

pottbbibs. 
^hbffield. 



Spitaltields. 
Stoubbbidge. 
woecesteb. 



TOBX. 



«8. Mttto me number maaMi^^et of •Bj'&oetVM 
deltrered, and 1»3r wlioni. — continued, 
head master, to schoolmasteiis, papQ teacben, and such male 
students of die school as are engaged in teaching drawing, or 
intend to devote their attention to tuition, on ** theprinoi^es 
which ought to goyem elementary instruction in drawing." 

Mr. Womum delivered three lectures in May on Egypioan, 
Greek, and Roman ornament ; on Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday, 5th, 7th, and 8th May, in the County Court house. 

Three lectures by Mr. Womum. 

69 by the head master: drapery and ornamental art, 
pictorial anatomy, light and shade, perspective and practical 
geometry. 4 by Mr. Womum, on ornamental art ; 18 by 
Fkx>fe8Sor Lyons, on anatomy in connexion with fine arts. 

Mr. Womum delivered three lectures in May 1852, the 
first on "the decorative art of the ancient Egyptians,** Ae 
second on "Greek ornament,** and the third likewise on 
"Greek ornament** The head master gives brief lectures 
from time to time upon suljects connected with the studies 
of the pupils. These are brief remarks, accompanied by 
diagrams illustrating peculiarities of style, details of orna- 
ment, its application to various purposes of ornamental 
design and other analogous subjects. Mr. Harvey delivered 
a course of lectures on the steam engine during the session 
to the students attending his class. Demonstrations, accom- 
panied by verbal expiations and diagrams on the Uack 
board, are made by all the masters. 

No return. 

None, as yet 

Five by Mr. Womum, characteristic of the styles of 
ornament, on Egyptian, Greek, and Roman art 

Three lectures by Mr. Womum on Egyptian, Greek, and 
Roman ornament 

Two lectures by Mr. Woranm. 

To male class, — two on colour, one on the importance of 
high art as connected with manufiictures, one on light and 
shade. To the female class, — two lectures a week, one on 
practical geometry and on perspective. Also five on archi- 
tecture, one on drawing arches, one on thoughts upon the 
works of art of all people and all nations, one on light and 
shade, three on colour,— by the master. 

Two lectures on "the characteristics of styles,** by 
Mr. Womum. 

Three ; Egyptian ornament, Greek ornament, and Roman 
ornament, by Mr. Womum. 

Two lectures by R. N. Womum on Egyptian and Greek art 

Two by Mr. Womum on the 13th and 16th Febmary 
last on " ihe characteristics of style ;*' the first lecture being 
on "the Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Saracenic, 
and Grothic s^les;** and the second on "the Renaissance, 
Cinque Cento, and Louis Quatorze styles.'* 

Twenty-five on anatomy to the upper class, by the head 
master. 

One course of three lectures on Egyptian, Greek, and 
Roman ornament, by R N. Womum, Esq. 

Three lectures were delivered by R. N. Womum, Esq., on 
the decorative art of the ancient l^gyptians ; on Greek orna- 
ment ; and on Roman ornament. 

Two lectures by Mr. Womum. 
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JjEcruREa—^xmtmited, 



MmeofSckooL 
Belfast. 

BDUOKaHAM. 

COBX. 

GOTBHTBT. 
DUBLDI. 



IdOfERICK. 

Maoolbsfusld. 

3iAlfCHB8TSB. 
NXWOABTLB-ON- 

Tthb. 

KOBWICH. 
J^OrmiOHAlL 

Pamlbt. 
P0TTBBIB8. 



j3hbffibld« 
Sfitalfiblds. 

SrOUBBBIDaB, 
WOBGB0TBB. 



TOBK. 



80BOOL8. 



Of day wbeB dettTored* me kbfob» 
avmmce niimbei* Atteiidliiff, and wbetber tbe vbdm Local 
Aeotnres were open without eluuve i if i 
eiuuve was m«de» state wliat. 

8 P.1C to 9}. Mr. Womam. About 300. As many as 
the room would hold. Dr. Dicky. About 100, mostly the 
pupils. Free. 

Mr. Womum*s lectures were deUyered on the erenings of 
the days named, commencing at 8 o'clock. The ayerage 
numbers attending would be about 250. No charge was 
made. Mr. Walli8*s lecture was delivered in the a&moon 
of Saturday December llth at 2 o'clock, and was confined 
exclusively to teachers and pupil teachers, &c., who had been 
privately mvited to attend, Anee. About 50 were present 

At 2 o'clock each day. Average attendance, 300 persons, 
consisting of the middle classes, mechanics' pupils, and their 
friends. Admission free, by ticket obtained finom the secre- 
tary. 

Without cnhrge, at night ; began at quarter past eight ; 
average attendance, 200. ^ 

No charge. The head master to the advanced classes, 
morning and evening. Mr. Womum, public, in the Society's 
theatre in the evening; average attendance of 600. Dr. 
Lyons to tiie male pupils in Uie gallery in the evening; 
average attendance, 46. 

Mr. Womum's lectures were delivered at 8 oVlock, rji^ 
and the average attendance at each lecture was 400, admis- 
8i(m free. Mr. Wilson's and the other students attended his 
lectures and those of Mr.Harvey his. See preceding answer. 

No return. 

Answered above. 

8 o'clock, P.M. ; about 250 ; 3^. to the fhmt, merely 
charged to prevent crowding at the firont 

Delivered at 8 o'clock, p.m., average attendance about 200. 
No charge made. 

At 8 o'clock, P.M. No charge. Number about 400 on the 
average. 

Without charge. Average number, 15 to 20. 

Seven o'clock in the evening; about 250 attended; no 
charge was made. 

From 8 to 10 o'clock, p.m. No charge. About 150. 

The lectures were given in the evening. Open to the 
public f^ of charge. The number attending them is not 
known. 

Half-past 7 in the evening. 600 were siq>posed to be 
present The lectures were Ttee of charge. 

Wednesday evening, from 8 to 9. Free. 

8, P.M. 150. No charge. 

The lectures were delivered at the Guildhall,, at 8 o'clock 
evening; average number attending, about 350. Each 
subscriber with two friends, and each student with one 
friend, had free admission ; others were admitted by tickets 
at <»e shilling for the course. 

Evening. Attendance not registered. Admission f^ee^ 
but very numerous. 
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**s** 



EXHIBITIONS. 



VlOKliOOlS 

AOHOOIA 



'^ame of School. 
Belfast. 

BiBSIKGHAM. 

COBK. 
CJOVBNTBT. 

DuBLnr. 
Glasgow. 



Leeds. 
Limerick. 
Macclesfield. 
Makchester. 

Nbwcastlb-on- 
Ttnb. 



KORWICH. 

Nottingham. 



Paislbt, 

Potteries. 

Shbitibld. 



SflTALFIELDS. 



Stourbbidgb. 
Wobcestbb, 



TOBK. 



%7. state wlMt &oieal SzlilMtloBs ^^e WOM^e^ 
€be Students liave taken plac^ — ^tbe period — 
and nuinbers fipe^aenttair tHem.' 

At students soiree in October, 200 ;' annual meetings 
and eonversasione in March, 400. . . « ^ > 

The annual e^Lhibition of the works of the students took 
place at Midsummer. It was open three days from 30th 
June to 2d July. No account was taken of the numhei* btf 
yisitors, but it did not exceed 500 persons^ 

70 drawings of the advanced students; were exhibited at 
the late Cork National Exhibition. 

The annual meeting, September 13th; 1852, about 200 
persons prissent 

Two weelus at Christmas. 500 to 000 daily. 

The prizes are awarded at the end of each session, aad^ 
works are open to the puUic for exhibition free, and on an 
ayerage they are inspected by thousands. : 

No return. 

None, as yet ' ' - t ''' 

None. i 

An exhibition in January 1852. It is not p08ftM>''to 
make a return of numbers who visited the' exhibition. 

The apartments form in themsdves a continuous exhibi- 
tion, being open gratis to the members \ of the *' North of 
England Fine Arts Society," and to the public at the charge 
of a penny for admission, when the classes are not at worlT^ 

AnnuaUy during the Christmas vaeatioou 

Annual exhibition held at Exchange Hall on the 22d, 23d, 
and 25th October, visited by about 10,000. 

The works are exhibited for a few day^ after the cystribi^ 
tion of rewards in the month of June. No record of thi 
umber of visitors. 

The students' works are exhibited at the annual distri- 
bution of prizes; and usually for a fortnight afterwardi 
The exact number attending them is not known. 

None ; except at the annual meeting oi^ the I9th October 
last, when the principal works executed by the pupils dnj^W 
the year were exhibited; on which Qcc^ion, about 1,000 
persons were present It is intended, as> soon ia the Ck>m^ 
mittee have sufficient space, to have.im ai^ual exhibition of 
this nature, And keep it open for a week to give Ult^ 
inhabitants an opportmiity of visiting it ; 

Annually. The average number of ^rsons attending, 
1,200 to 1,500. The school has undergone a thorough re- 
pair this autumn, in consequence of which, the openiiig <^tiie 
school was delayed, and no exhilntion lia$ taken pltM^ this 
year, ,.;.'? 

A permanent exhibition. i ' 

A selection from the works of the students, «n(i ^valtiltb)^ 
pictures generously lent to the school by the Bight Hon. 
liord Wurd^ John and William Dent, Esquires, and other 
gentlemen, have been four or five hours on view daily since 
the 3d November. The first week mo% less than 3,000 
persons must have visited the exlubitiop, since then - ti^ 
average number daily- may be about 20. , 

At and after the annual meeting. Number of visitors sot 
recorded. A selection of the works permanently exhibited 
in the schooL Very well attended. 
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PRIZES. W i OT i iiw 



BlBMl^NOHAH. 



Ck>SK. 



covbntbt. 
Olasoow. 

lilMBJUCK 

Macclesfieli). 
Manc^esteb. 
Newcastle-on- 
Tynb. 

NOBWICH. 
N6^mGHAH. 

Paisley. 
P<yrT^iiliB. - 
Sheffield. 



Sp^taj^fi^lds^. 

Stoubbbidoe. 
wobomtsb. ' 

Tqbk. : . 



Bbi^ABT; 



46. state tlie amount distributed in prizes, aaid J^f||^||. 
number of students obtaining loiSal prises. /%istocmir 

About 45/. to 50/. yearly distributed in prizes, 22 lid public 
classes, 8 special classes. 

The cost of prizes amounted to 392. I5s. The male 
students received "36 prizes and 15 honourable mentions. 
The female students received 17 prizes and 10 honourable 
mentions. These are exclusive of the prizes given to the 
class fh)m King Edward's School by the governors of that 
institution, which consisted of 10 prizes and 8 honourable 
mentions. 

There are no local prizes. The Committee have deemed 
it best that the students should give their undivided attention 
and energies to produce meritorious works for exhibition 
and prizes at Marlborough House. 

None distributed this year. 

50/. Forty-eight students. 

41/. 19^. ; of this simi the sum of 37/. \0$. was contributed 
by private subscriptions. Twenty-six. 

Ho return. 
. No prizes have been yet awarded. 
,None. 

There yere no prizes last year. 

No prizes this year. 

26l 11*. Twenty-five. 

No return. 

15L 10*. Twenty. 
-12/: 10*. Twelve. 

Aboat 26/.; ie. the Mayor's prize of 10/. 10*.; the 
Mont|;Qmery medal, and books and mathematical instru* 
ments, to the value of about 15L There were 17 prizes in 
all dii^buted among 14 students, 3 students each obtaining 
two prizes. 

Forty-two prizes have been offered bt the Committee 
and competed for by the studenta; they wiU be awarded and 
distributed with the prizes for 1853. 

Not any as yet 

lOL in books, &c., given by the Bigfat Hon. Lord Ward, 
and about 12/. by the Committee. 2L m designs, given by 
Messrs. Kerr and Co. Twenty-vbc students received prizes 
andve^rards. 

14/. Twenty-five. 



4k9. State principal subjects Ibr wbieli prises were 
awarded* 

list of prizes awarded by the Committee in February 
1852. 

Class of designers for damask, sewed ttiuslin, linen 
Ko. omameais, ifc. ' .-'A t • 

1. For the best design fbr the centre and £ «. d 
comer of a daniask table cover •>- - 5 
a. Forthe second ditto - - - 2 

3. For the best design for a sewed mnslin 

hfcftdkei^hief - - - -,-200 

4. For the best desigti fbf a three block 

printed handkerchief - - - - 2 

5. For the best design for a liMfi band * 2 <> # 

6. For the second ditto . -- - - I 10 O' 
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ApMncDZ 



Fiimss — emtinued. 



^tMPOxn yameof School 

MMWliOGAL 



fkmoots. 



Belfast — cent 



BntimiGHjkii. 






49. state principal milijeettifbrwiiidi 
awarded. — continued, 

7. For the best drawing of flowers from £ #. d. 

nature, done in flat tints, in the mode of 
pattern drawing— no limits to the number 
oftints - - - - -800 

8. For the best drawing of a single plant, done 

in four different ways: — 1st, imitating 
the natural plant ; 2nd, in four tints ; 
3d, in two tints; 4th, the plant to be 
relieved as dark on a light, or light on a 
dark ground - - - - 8 

Class of painters, decorators, &c 

9. For the best painting in oil of a composition 

ofstilllife, 24inche8b7 18 - -400 

10. For the best painting in oil from the figure, 

or ornament from the cast - • - 3 

11. For the best shaded chalk drawing of the 

figure, from the antique ; the drawing to 
be at least 20 inches high, with an outline 
of hand and foot the size of life - - 4 

12. For the best shaded drawing of ornament 

from the cast - • - - 2 

Class of carvers and modellers. 

13. For the best model in clay of a figure from 

the antique, not less than 20 inches high 3 

14. For the best model n clay of ornament 

from the cast - - - - 2 

Elementary class. 

15. For the best outline drawing of the figure, 

from the flat - - - -10 

16. For the best outline drawing of ornament, 

from the flat - - - 1 

17. For the best set of perspective diagrams - 10 

18. For the best set of geometrical diagrams - 10 

Female class. 

19. For the best drawing of flowers frtnn nature 1 10 

20. For the best outline drawing of the figure, 

from tiie flat - -- --100 

21. For the best outline drawing <^ ornament or 

flowers from the flat • - - 10 

22. For the second ditto - - - - 5 



Special classes (in books) 



45 5 
- 5 



Total 



-£50 5 



In manufrustures — designs for the friexe of a window 
comioe and gas bracket In arohitecture—design for a 
gothic cdling. In painting studies of fruit and flowers, and 
in griaaUUy imd for water odour drawings. In modelling — 
busts from life, ornaments, being restorations of the antique, 
statuettes, and a modd for manufiictures. In drawing-*- 
studies in anatomy from the antique, oroamental easts, and 
in outline. 

No letiim. 

No return. • 
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Peicb»— oontmiMeL 



I>UHLIir. 



Glasgow. 

Lbbdb. 
LnisBicx. 
Macclesfield. 
Makchestbb. 



ApModU 



«•• MtttopriaelpiamitJ^vtifbrwIil^ipiiBes^ 

Figare — ^Flat, outline; round, outline, and ihaded. 

Ornament — ^Flat, outline, and shaded ; round, outiine, and 
sliaded ; arabesque in colours. 

Flowers and fruit — Flat, painted; nature drawn and 
painted; landscapes in water colour and tempera. 

Original designs, modelling — Figure, ornament, and 
flowers. Architecture — Elevating, penpectiye, orders, 
plans, practical ^metry, &c 

Drawings, pamtings, and designs of ornament and from 
nature, also drawings of the figure and landscape. 

No return. 

No prizes have been as yet awarded. 

None. 

1. For the best drawing of a group of flowers from nature 

in flat tints ; with a set of six arrangements of objects 
detached from this group, with the flowers conyen- 
tionally treated. 

2. For the best of six drawings of flowers, arranged, or in 

some way applied geometrically. 

3. For the best drawing of flower groups painted in con- 

junction with a recognized style of ornament Size 
not less than double elephant 

4. For the best set of three outline drawings of flowers 

from nature. Size double elephant 

5. For the best set of six dissected drawinss of Roman 

ornament, from examples, with one origmal design in 
the same style. 

6. For the best set of six designs in the manner of pattern 

drawing, of flowers, either light upon dark, or dark 
upon light, only one tint being used. 

Fine Art Department 

7. For the best chalk drawing of the figure from the 

antique. Size not less than three feet high. 

8. For the best chalk drawing of the bust from the antique. 

Size same as the original 

9. For the best chalk drawing from the living modeL 

Decorators' Department 

10. For the best sets of drawings in outline of Greek, 

Roman, and middle age ornament 

11. For the best paintuig in chiaro obscuro from the cast, of 

ornament 

12. For the best painting of a study of still life. 

13. For the best set of outline drawings of the figure, from 

engraved examples. 

Department of Art in Fkx>jection. 

14. For the best set of modelled studies of Greek and 

Roman ornaments, from engraved examples. 

15. For the best model of an original design <^ ornament, in 

either the Greek, Roman, or revival styles. 

16. For the best model of a group of flowers frtmi nature, in 

relief. 
17* For the best set of outlines <^ ornament from engraved 
examples. 

18. For the best set of outlines of ornament frtnn the cast 

19. For the best outlines of figure and ornament frcpi the 

cast 
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.Kp^ 



Fjuzfis-i-crattiitcei. 



RBWWT8 ,Ntm0^ School. 

. &C0OQX£. ,, 

Makchestbr-^ 
continued. 



NsWCitBTUS-OK- 

Tyots. 

NOBWICH. 

nottiitgham. 
Paiblbt. 



«». ftt«t« piAneipaX svU^eiK for. vUtcli vrijt«» 
were awarded.— con/tftited - - 

Elementary Department 

20. For the best shaded drawing of ornament from the flat. 

21. For the best shaded drawing of the figure from the flat. 

22. For the best outline of ornament from the flat 

23. For the best outline of the figure from the flat 

24. For the best set of outlines of ornament from the flat 

25. For the best set of outlines of ornament from the flat 

26. For the best set of parts of the figure in outline from 

the flat 

27. For the best set of elementary subjects from Ho, I pcy 

No. 26. 

28. For the best sets of geometrical, arohitectural, and pc^r-. 

spective drawings. 

29. For the best outline of ornament from the cafit 

30. For the best outline of the figure from the cast 

Ladies Classes. 

31. For the best shaded drawing of a bn$t from the cast 

32. For the best shaded drawing of ornament from the cast. 

33. For the best shaded drawing of Iflie figure from an 

example. 

34. For the best shaded drawing of ornament from an 

example. 

35. For the best drawing of flowers from natore, in water 

colours. 

36. For the best sets of outlines of ornament from the flat 

37. For the best sets of outlines of the figtire from the flat 
No student who has been less than nine months in the 

school is eligible to receive any ci the aboYe prizes. 

No student who has been absent from the school, either at 
one time, or at intervals more than two months during the 
year preceding the distribution of prizes, is eligible to receive 
any of than. 

The Council reserve the power of Inthholding any of 
the prizes, unless the produetioBs are ccpisidered worthy of 
such distinction. 

No prizes this year. 

D^gns for shawls ; poplins ; iron bedstead ; paper hang- 
ing, and a great number of class drawiBg]B in various stages. 
No return,. 

1. Mr. David Dick's prize of .*£^To Walter Yuill, 
pattern drawer, for the best design for a printed long shawL 

2. Five ^i0ttnd8.-^To Daniel Urie; : for an oil painting, 
(being an wiginal compoation of statue^ flowers, and frrdt, 
and ornament,) and a design for a printed long shawl, and a 
charcoal drawing from the antique. 

3. Three pounds. — To Robert Crawford, for an original 
composition of ornament and flolrerG^ suitable for a wall 
dee^ration (flowers painted in water-colodr from nature) ; a 
charcoal drawing of thd bust of PrbfeiiBor Wilson, and an 
oixtline from the antique. 

4. Two pounds. — To William Beid, for an original design 
for a printed long shawl. 

' 5. Gems of T^^od Engraving. — To James Wingate, for an 
original design for a printed long shawl. 

6. Art Journal Illtutrated Catalogue of the Exhibition of 
IMl. — ^To James Holms, for an original design for a printed 
long shawL 
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pottebies. 
Sheffield. 



SPITAUnSLDS. 



Stousbridoe. 
worcesteb. 



TOSK. 



BBTnTAflTa - 



«9. Stiit« principal mtHJeeto for wblcb i^pIsm Kbfost» 
wer« «warde4«-^oontmMM/. fboxLocajl 

7. Gems of Wood Engraying.— To John Yuill, for shiidmg S^^^oow. 
in chalk from the cast 

8. niustrated Book of British Ba]lad8.^To James BUir, 
for shading in chalk from the cast, and original composition 
of ornament in outline. 

9. Art Journal Illustrated Catalogue. — To David Brown, 
for outline drawing of ornament from the flat, and original 
composition in the Roman style. 

10. Longfellow's Poems (III u8trated).)—1'o Miss Honston, 
for pencilled landscape and flower, outlined from nature. 

1 1. Leonora ; Illustrated hy Maclise, R.A. — To Miss Mar- 
garet Rankin, for an outline ^m the bust of Apollo. 

12. Picture Gallery. — To J. M*Kechnie, for an original 
composition in outline. 

13. Picture Gsdlery.— To Robert Miller, for an outline 
from the ornamental cast, with additions. 

14. Lays and lithograidis. — To William Hay, for an out- 
line from the figure from the flat, and a shaded drawing fh>m 
the flat 

15. Nineveh, by Bonomi.— To Ebenezer Watson, for an 
outline of ornament from the flat 

16. IHustrated Exhibitor.-^To Robert Tuill, for oatUnes 
of ornament fh)m the cast 

17. Illustrated Exhibitor.— To John M*Gregor, fS^r out- 
lines of ornament from the flat 

18. Beekman's History of Inventions. — To Alex. Porteous, 
for an outline of ornament from the flat 

19. Pathway of the Fawn. — To Miss King, for pencilled 
landscapes. 

20. Gems of Wood Engraving.— To Walter Yuill, for a 
series of original designs for sluiwls — economy being the 
object sought for. ' 

For studies of flowers from nature, executed by student* 
at their own homes, during the six weeks* summer vacation^- 

The Mayor's prize was awarded for a design for a candel- 
abrum; the Montgomery prize medal for a design for %. 
mantelpiece, the frie^ modelled full size, and ornamented 
with flowers and foliage, after nature. 3 prizes were 
awarded for modelling ornament; 3 for drawing the figure 
from the round ; 2 for shading of ornament from the round ; 
3 fr^m drawing outline from the flat (figure) ; and 3, for 
drawing outline from the flat (ornament). 

Designs for various fabrics ; painting fix>m nature ; out- 
lines f):om nature ; drawings in crayons from the cast (orna- 
ments) ; crayons from the flat ; outiine from the flat, &c. 

No return. 

Designs for dessert and dhmer plfites, and for the best 
drawings, paintings, and models. 

Outline of ornament fix>m flat and cast, shaded ornaments, 
from flat and cast, figure outlines fh>m cast, shaded from 
cast, painted fh>m cast,, flowers fhun^ fla^ or example, tram 
nature, and for designs. 



SO. State number of atudents ebtalntiig' ' 
ment** medalsy ^nA &i wliat itAffes. 

9 students, 11 medals: stage 2, 1; 5, 1;. fi^l^S^l ; 
19, I J 22, 2; 23, 4. 
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Priess— oonfmned 



Sbposts y(»me of SckooL 
VBOK Local 



SOHOOU. 



BmOHOHAM. 



Cork. 



coyentby. 
Dublin. 

Glasgow. 



Leei>8. 

LiMEBlCK. 

Macclesfield. 

Makchbster. 
Newcastle-on- 

Ttne. 
Norwich. 

Nottingham. 



Paisley. 



SO. Stateiraatiber of stiidmiisoMaiiiliiVS 
ment*' medals* and in wliat steffes. — conHnued, 

Class 2. — Richard Hodgkins, for an outline ornament tmrn 
the flat 

Class 6.— Joseph Wainwright, for an outline of the figure 
from the flat 

Class 8. — George Whitehouse, for a shaded drawing from 
the round. 

Class 9. — ^William Holyoake, for an anatomical drawing 
of the hand. 

Class 9. — Thomas Adams, for an anatomical drawing of 
the foot 

Class 18. — ^Eli Freeman, for a model of an ornament from 
the lithograph. 

Class 19. — Henry Hope, for a model of a hust firom the 
antique. 

Huldah Beale, 20, teacher, 2 medals in classes 5 and 14. 

William L. Casey, 20, medal in class 5. 

Francis Holton, 35, medal in class 4. 

John L Brenan, 30, medal for study from nature (a dead 
hird). 

lliomas Petty, 20, medal in class 4. 

Six students obtained medals. 

Twelve, viz., stage 2, 3; 6, 1 ; 7, 1 ; 10, 1; 14,4? 
23, 2 ; total, 12. 

Twenty-one students,* in the following stage. 

One in stage 2. One in stage 12. 

One „ 4. 

Two „ 5. 

Two „ 6. 

One „ 8. 

Two „ 10. 

Four „ 11. 

Four, class 4 and 5 ; and two in class 6. 

None, as yet. 

Three — two in elementary outline, class 2, and one in 
shading from the flat, in class 4. 

No return. 

Four students received medals for class 6,4, 7, and 9, 
5 and 7. 

Two students, one of them in class 2, and the other in 
classes 4 and 5. 

Number seven. 1, class 1 ; 2, class 2 ; 3, class 2 ; 
4, class 8 ; 5, class 10 ; 6, class 10 ; 7, class 14. 



Two 


tf 


13. 


Two 




18. 


One 


tf 


19. 


One 


»> 


22, 


Five 


>» 


23. 



Name. 
Robert Miller 
David Brown 
J. Baird 
James Blur 
John Yuill 
O. Urie 
G. Wilson 
Margaret Houston 
J. Gibson 
R. Crawford 
T. Carlile 
W.Reid 
Walter YuiU 



Stage. 

1, 2. 

2. 

2. 

3. 

3,5. 

11, 16,23. 

5. 

6, 10. 

8. 

8, 13. 

13. 

10. 

22, 13. 



* A few of the students received medals for two 
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TmixEB^-^tmtmmetL 



POTTUUXS. 



Shkfsixld. 



SPITALFDBLDfl. 



Stoubbridoe. 
wobgb8tbk. 

TOBK. 



A,g«dU 



BspoBn 

_ .^ 4US. — amtinued vbomLooix 

Twen^-two students ha^e obtained medals in the foUowing Bchoolb. 
stages:— 



Bfeudents rewarded. 
1 

I - 
S 

I . 
1 

1 - 
1 
I 

s 



stages. 

8, 10, 13, U. 

8,10,11. 

6, la 

8, 10. 

5, 10. 

1, 10. 

4, 6. 

19, 9. 

19,23. 



Students rewarded. 
1 - 
1 

8 . 

8 - . 
1 • 

8 - - 
1 - 
1 



18. 
19. 

4. 

8. 

8. 
10. 
23. 
31. 



Thirteen students obtained 27 medals in the foUowing 
stages: 



3 for shading from the flat 
2 for outline. 
8 for anatomy. 



3 for design. 

3 for modelling.. 

8 for drawing ornament 

8 for drawing figure. • 

£. Hogwood, drawing from antique. A. Sloeombe, ele< 
mentury design. W. Folliott, design for silk vest H. Bran- 
son, desiffn for silk garment £. Connor, drawing of ana- 
toniical figures. G. Price, outline from cast A, Foster, 
outline from flowers. H. Bemi, outline from flowers. 

Two. Outline drawing of ornament 

Six students obtained Department medals in stages 8. 
16.— 8 4. 5 6.-4 and 2. 

Seven medals. Outline of ornament from flat, ornament 
shaded fttnn flat, ornament shaded from cast, flowers from 
nature, two medals, figure painted frxmi cast, and figure 
modelled. 



CLCMCNTARY DRAWING. 



BXLrAST. 



BiBMIHOBAX. 



COBK. 

Ck>TBXTBT. 

DUBLDf. 

Qmsgow/ 



n. state names of local aolieola wbleli send their 
mastera or pupil teaebera to reeeiwe laatmo* 
tton ffratuitoiuaj'. 

Males : St George's national school, High-street; Ardoyne 
national sohoc^ Females : Fountain-street national school; 
Frederick-street national school ; May-street national school ; 
Ballymaccarell national school 

Hurst-street boys school, 3 pupil teachers; Hurst-street 
girls school, 1 pupil teacher to female class ; borough gaol 
school, 1 teacher ; church of the Saviour, 1 teacher ; New 
Jerusalem Church schools, 1 teacher. In addition to die 
above teachers and pupil teachers 9 male pupil teachers 
attend the evening class and 12 female pupil teachers att^ul 
the female class, but these are included in the 150 students 
paid for by the governors of King Edward's schocd at the 
rate of iL each per annum* 

National schools; ChristiaD Brothers (Monk's) schools; 
St Stephen's (Blue Coat) hospital ; Embroidery schools. 

St Peter's national school; St John's; national' school;' 
British school 

None. 

Pupil teachers attend the schooU but tiie Committee are 
unable to say from what institution. 
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Elementary DBAWiNG'^ccm/m««d 



momLooal Nameo/SchooL 
, Schools. 



luiabigk. 

Macclesfebld. 
Manchester. 
Newcastle-qn- 
Tyne. 



Norwich. 



Nottingham. 

Paisley. 
Potteries. 



Sheefibld. 



Spitalfields. 

Stourbribob. 
Worcester. 



York. 



Bblfast. 



masterp oi^ BHnU to ia di era, A«.— i-ontiniMd 

PariA oluirck natiofnal schools; St Luke's ; St MkttK^^'s 
national schools ; St Andrew's ; St Maiy'fc national schools ; 
All Saints' ; Netheir Green natiooal sdujols ; St Sayiour's ; 
New Town national schools ; Christ Church. 

No local schools send their master ort pupil-teachers to 
receive instruction. 

None. 

No |*ecord kept j ' 

Roman Catholic school ; * parish of St John's, Estahlished 
Church school ; * parish of St Andrew's, Estahlished Church 
schooL 

St Peter's, IkUncroft ; Girl's model school ; Boy's model 
school ; Old Meeting British school ; Hospital schwd ; Lan- 
castrian school; St Augustine's schodl; Heigham British 
school ; St Lawrence schooL 

Trinity school ; High Pavement ; St John's ; Catholic ; 
Hyson Green ; Snenton ; Badford ; Lenton ; and Carrington. 

Non^ 

Shelton national school; Eenton nationial school; Stoke 
national school ; Shelton British school ; Newcastle national 
school ; Tunstall national school ; Burslem Wesleyan school ; 
Tunstall Wesleyan school. 

Central national schools; St Paul's national school: 
St Mary's national soho<d; St. John's najticmal sehooV 
Park; St George's national school; Sti Phil^^'s national 
school ; Ecclesall's national school ; Croo^e's national school ; 
Pittsmoor national school ; Huley national schools ; Wadsley 
national schools ; Greystone's national scfiool ; Park Wes- 
leyan schools; Bed Hill. Wesleyan sgI^mIs; Brunswick 
Wesleyan school; Lancasterian dcho<ds ; !^eople's college. 

Gascoyne-place, Bethnal-green. Thred teachers j£[qbl, 
other schools who pay the fees. 

Not any at present 

St Clement's school and Atf l&aints school send pupil- 
teachers who pay each 6«. 5d. per annum. There is reason^ 
to helieve pupil-teachers from other schools will also attend. 

St Margaret's, Walmgate ; the Manor school, Bootham ; 
Bitton-street school; Micklegate school; Hope-street school; 
Wesleyan school, -George-street The attendance of the^ 
mast^« has ceased altogether, that of teachers partially ;^ the 
cause undoubtecfly is the great quantifr of work to be got 
through in their own sdiools. It may be worth notice, that 
while the introduction of drawing into national schools inter- 
feres slightly with the ordinary instruction,' the master at tiir 
same time has no motive to encourage it Also it has been 
olijected that the examples supplied by thie Department are 
not interestmg to the young lads in tho^ schools, and in 
two or more of them sketches of land8ca|>e, buildings, &c, 
are used as examples. j 



sa. state names of acOieels wtdeH tiiave reoeive^^ 
ezaa^Iee. I ^ 

Carrickfergns national school, and Ai^oyne. ., . ., -^ 



* The masters of these two schools withdrew, on finding that ^mwing would noti 
be InidHded in the esaaufnations, tbey hating api>ltod by fe&bef forjiniSormaMoft bnUbxr 
■uhiect to the inspector. . ^. : ; : 
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"Rj.KMBNTARY DKAWiir o Conti nued, 



. 2iqme of. School 



Cork. 

Coventry. . 
Dublin. 



Glasgow. 

Leeds. 

Limerick. 

MAccLESFi$:ia>« 

Manchbstvr. 






'. ^RWIOH. 



NoTTINOHAy. 

Paisley. 
Lotteries. 



, [Sheffield. 

^ Spitalfields. 
^_ otourbridoe.'" 
r Worcester. . 

5j t!ORK. 



Appendix 

5^ State names of seboola wtiicH bave reoelTed Bapobib 
exmmpf.— continued. "towSS^ 

Within the past year grants have been nAde to the foUowing 
schools ; — Carr's-lane boys day school ; St Stephen's thorch 
boTS day school (a portion only of the examples); ihorch 
of the Saviour boys ^y school ; Nf w Jenisalem Churdh boys 
da^ selieol. The two last named 'grants .wexf made qn con- 
dition that the teachers first attei^ded this school and duly 
qufdified themselves' to use the e&amplef^ This they have 
done ii^ a most satisfactory maimer. The present head 
master remsed the grants, when he was ;iot satined that they 
could be properly made use of But, ui the c^ae of St 
Stephen's church school, a portion of the grant was mide, as 
it was likely to be useful The greater portion of the grants 
to the Sbhools in this district, however, had been made during 
the year 1851, and there is no record of them to be found. 

Monk's schools ; 8 copies of Dyee'g elementary drawing 
books. 

Benworth school ; St Peter's national school 

None during the past year. The previous year th^ Com- 
mittee supplied the schoc^s, the Dublin Mechanics' Institute, 
the Wexford Institute, and Carrickmacross industrial 8<^ool 

None. , 

No return. 

No schools have received examples. - 

None. 

Mec^am(^ Institutions at Preston, Waaerington,' Man- 
chester, Mills Plattings, Lower Mosley-stre^t school, Man- 
chester. 

The Gateshead Mechanics Institute school; th0 South 
Shields Mechanics Institute school ; the Duke of Northum- 
berland's school in Alnwick ; the British and Foreign pational 
tohool in Stotikton-upon-'Eees. < . 

..St Peter's, Mancroft; girls' model school; boys' model 
40hool ; Old Meefing British school ; Boys' Hospital school ; 
Lancastrian school ; St Augustine's school ; Heighant British 
school ; Mr. Wright's, at Bury St Edmunds ; Bev. J. SmMh's,. 
X-oddon^ 

Elementary books : High Pavement ; Lenton ;i Hyson 
Gi^n ; Trinityj St John's ; Carrington. 

None. 

Shelton national school; EentoB mtioiud schools Stoke 
national school ; Shelton British sdiool ; Newcastle national 
school ; Burslem Wesleyan school ; Tunstall national s<<hool ; 
Tunslall Wesleyaa school 

St Paul's, St Mary's, Greystone'^ Holey, Wa4sley,. 
Highgr^n, Nortoii, People's college. 

No exapftples sent to Spitalfi^^ ^r the above porfose. 

Not any at present 

No examples have been ghren out ' , ^' 

St Margaret's ; thle Manor, Bitton-sti^ Kickleg$te ; the 
Wesleyan. - i 
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FEES. 



Bbpobts Name of School. 
VBOM Local 
Schools. 



Bblvabt. 

BmMIKGBJJf. 



Cork. 



Coventry. 

DUBLIK. 

Glasgow. 



Lbsds. 

LllIERlCK. 

Macclesfisld. 



Mjlmchxster. 



S9. Zt is desirable to state tlie rate and tlie amoant 
of fees derived from every irrade of StadentSy 
and tlie number of Stadente paying eaeb 
amount and tbe period for wbicli tbe pay- 
ment is made. 

Male students pay U, 6(L per month, female students, 9d, 
per month; special classes, 21#. per quarter; governess, 
7s, 6d, 

For the quarter ending 25th December 1852, the following 
are the rates and numbers of students paying : — 

Male classes. 
171 at 3*. 6d, per quarter. 

26 at 2«. per quarter. 

23 at 58. per quarter. 

130 at 5s. per quarter attending under the arrangement with 
King Edward's school. 

350 paying students. 

6 free teachers and pupil teachers. 
47 free nominated students. 

403 male classes. 

Female classes. 
74 at 38. per quarter. 
14 at 2«. per quarter. 

12 at 5«. per quarter attending under the arrangement with 
King Edward's school 

100 paying students. ^ 

1 free pupil teacher. 
32 free nominated students. 

133 of female classes. 

Payments are always made for one quarter, and are in 
advance. 

All the female students, except those admitted free, pay 
10«. per quarter. All the male pupils (except about 10 each 
quarter at lOs. per quarter) pay at the rate of 6*. per 
quarter. 

No return. 

We have but one grade, lOs. per annum. 242 pupils. 

The fee for admission to the morning and evening male 
classes has hitherto been 2s. per mon£h, but this fee was 
increased on the 1st November 1852 to 3«. per month. The 
fee for admission to the day class males was formerly 28. per 
month, but it is now 4s. per month. The fee ibr admission 
to the day class for females was formerly 2s. but is now 
48. per month. The fee is, however, restricted to 2«. per 
month to apprentices and other parties on application. Alx>Qt 
30 have taken advantage of this. 
No return. 

See abstract of receipts in page 122. 

28. per month for morning students ; Is. per month for 
evening students; 2s. jper month for morning students, 
females. 

Males, morning or evening class, 2#. per month, or both* 
Ss. per month. Females, 8«. per month. Life class 1*. per 
moiUh extra. 
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Fbss — eoMtmued. 



^ameqf SckooL 



KSWCASTLS-OK- 

Tm*. 

KOBWICH. 

kottikohaii. 
Paislbt. 

POTTEBIE8. 



Sheitubij>. 

Spitalfiblds. 
Stoubbbidob. 

WOBCBflTBB. 



TOBK. 



ss. 



It U ^mmirmMlm to state tlu 
»MUit Of fe«B deiiTe4f 4k»m—amtiniietL 



Apmndix 

' &BFOBT8 

vbomLooai. 

SCHOOLt. 



SeepBge elassificatioa of ftodnta and receipts of expen- 
ditnre. 
No return. 
No register kept 
A nnilbrm fee of 2s, per month. 

Monthbr 
tenta. 



paymenti 
£ t. d, 
78 3 10 



1 males, 306, at U 4<f^ railed 
April 10 to U. 9d - 
females, 102, at 1«, raised 
April 10 to U 6d - 42 17 
Modelling class, 23 at 2«^ raised April 10 to 2«. 6dl 14 5 3 
Life class, 8 at Is. 9<i. (expense of model) - 18 
The students of the erening classes pay 5«* per quarter 
in advance. Those of the ladies' and youths' special day 
classes pay 2U. per half year in adyance. 
Threepence and sixpence weekly. 



£ 


t. 


d. 


8 


8 


01 


7 


7 





7 


8 





31 


10 





25 





oj 



see also 
classifica- 
tion of 
students. 



Private male classes, one quarter 

Ditto female, ditto 

Public female classes, one year - 

Ditto male, ditto 

Hospital boys - - 

^lale students* general class, that is, artixans, decorative 
artists, schoolmasters, pupil teachers, &C., 20 students, 
average rate of fee, one third of a penny per two hours ; 
ditto, 55 students, average rate of fee, one halfpenny per 
two hours. Total receipt for the year, 44/. 12«. 

Special class, that is, any one not being of the above 
classes, Ac, 6 students, average rate of fee, 3^ per two 
hours. Total receipts for the year, 1 XL 

Female students, general class, that is, schoolmistresses, 
governesses, and th€«e employed or studying with the view 
of being employed in some branch of ornamental art, 10 
students, average rate of fee, one halfpenny per two hours ; 
ditto, 6 students, average rate of fee, 1 J<£ per two hours. 
Total receipt for the year, loLSa,Sd, 

Female students, special class, that is, any one not of the 
above classes, 13 students, average rate of fee, 5dL per two 
hours. Total receipt for the year, 352. 1 6». 

Female students' private class, 10 students, average rate of 
fee, U. 9d. per two hours. Total receipt for the year, 
37/. 16s. 

The numbers above given are the average numbers for 
the year of students in the respective classes who patf^ not 
the actual number of persons, nor the average attendance, for 
which see table, page 

peraonlh. B m. d. Average numbers 
Morning and evening male, at 4i. - 16 2 by ten students. 
Evening male, at - - 2s. - 46 17 6 ^ sixty six. 

Afternoon feinale, at - 2t.-32 30„ thirty-two. 
If the student enters in the course of a month, a portion of 
the fee is remitted. 
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Fees — continued. 



ItKPcnrrs -^«« ^ School. 

jBOit Local . . 

Schools. 



Belfast. 

BiRHmGHAM. 



Ck>RK. 

Coventry. 

Dublin. 

Glasgow. 



XiBEDS. 

Ltmbrick. 



^Macclesfield. 
Manchester. 
^STewcastle-on- 
Ttne. 

Norwich. 



Nottingham. 

Paislbt. 
Potteries. 

Sheffield. 



Sfitalfiblds. 



Stourbridge. 
Wojrcsstbr. 



York. 



Belfast. 



S*. ikre tba wHoto fBes carried to ttk» keeovnt of 
tlio sobool t Zf not, state liow Vney are divided 
— to wlEonif and tbe proportioiis in wbioli tbejr 
are divided. 

The public class fees all to the credit of the school, and the 
half of the special class fees. 

The whole of the fees are carried to the account of the 
school. 

The fees are all applied to the expenses of the school 

Half to the school account, half to master. 

Whole of the fees carried to the credit of the school 

The fees are carried to the account of die school, with the 
exception of the fees derived from the mechanical and engi- 
neering class, which were paid to the master of that class, 
but since the fee was increased he has received 2«. of the fee, 
and the remaining 1«. is carried to the school acconntr 

No return. 

One third of all fees are paid to the master, and where a 
reduced fee is taken from a nominee of a subscriber, as stated 
below, the master is paid one third of the amount the full 
fbe would come to. 

Yes. 

All carried to the account of the school 

The fees of the female class (private), which are 6«. a 
month (4«. a month to the daughters of subscribers), are 
divided equally between the master and die school 

The amateur class pay 5*. tt month, the master receiving 
one third, the remaining two thirds are carried to the generjd 
account One of our sliidents has three pupils at the Bishop's, 
for which Is, GdL per month is paid, the skudent receives one 
half, the master one fourth, and one fourdi to the fund. 

The fees are carried to tiie school Recount, except the 
private class, of which the head master h^ one half. 

All carried to account | 

The whole of Uie fees are carried to ^e account of the 
school 

Yes, wUh the exception of half the iamount of the fees 
derived from the ladies' and youths' special day classes, to 
which the head master is entitled. 

The whole of the fees are carried to the account of the 
school, with the exception of the fees from the private class, 
which are paid to the head master. 

One half the fees are paid to the master. 

The whole of the fees are carried to the account of the 
school, from which the master has beeii paid 18/. 18«. Od, 
equal to half the fees of ladies private clalss. 

The whole to the school account 



SS. State tlie total amount of foes received in 
tbe year ending 31st Beeember lasa. ' ^ 

' £ 9, d. 

Public classes - - - - ; - 65 4 3 
Special classes one half only to the credit 

of the school - - • - 79 6 1 



£144 10 4 



In the account herewith the fees are increased by 41/1 7s, Od 
not being lodged in bank prior to 1st January 1852. 
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Fees — continued. A] 



Name qf School, 



BlEMINQHAlf. 



Cork, 
covewtbt. 

Leeds. 

Limerick. 

Macclesfield. 

Maitchester. 

Newcastle-ok- 

Ttnb. 
Norwich. 

I^ToTTIKaHAIf. 

Paisley. 



PoTTERIEfll 

Sheffield. 

Spitalfields. 

Stourbridge. 

Worcester. 

York. 



Belfast. 

BtRlONOHAlf. 
iyORK^ 



CoTimntr. 
Dublik. 

Leeds. 

LufBSICK. 
'MA€X7LXSFI|ELI>. 
lliUfOflESI^EB. 
IfSWCASTftXHW* 

Ttnb. 



pgnd 



8S. State tHe total amount of foes reeeiTOd In the rjjports 

year endlnir Slst Beoember XB^^.^-continued. vbomLocx 

^ , Schools. 

165 9 3 

150 King Edward's school 

£Z\5 9 3 



100/: 7«. 6dl 

No return. 

\2\l U, 

379/. 4*. 

45/. 13«. 10<i. 

30/. 2«. for two months, as per account annexed. 

47/. 10*. 3</. 

262/. I6«. 

122/. 7«. 6</. 

141/. U. 

117/. 13*. * 

8U It is specially to be noted that under the consti- 
tution of the Paisley school, the financial year runs from 
30th June to the like date ; hence the foregoing statement, 
though exhibiting a year's operation of the school, does not 
exhibit such operation for the term 'twixt Ist January 
and 31st December 1852, but for the year preceding 
30th June 1852. This incongruity with the financial 
accounts of the Head Department wiU this year be removed 
by the necessary change on the constitution of this branch. 

105/. 3*. 4(/. 

220'. 5«. 

98/. 35. 3</. 

79/. 13«. 

139/. 7*. 3<f. paid in advance for following year. 

95/. 28, ed. 



86. State tbe number of fk>ee Stnaents (if any) 
and tbe reasons wby admitted ftreo. 

The only free pupils and those holding scholarships (3 in 
1852X and 25 naticmal school teachers. 

47 male and 20 female. See p. . 

An average of 50 each quarter, of whom 25 are nomi- 
nated by the Corporation, 2 from each of the public schools,. 
20 pupils ; and the rest nominated specially by the Com- 
mittee, fbr devaness and aptitude in humble Ufe. 

Pupil teachers from national schools. 

Two ; one a deaf mute, the other a pupfl of the Society's 
old foundation. They seldom come. 

Eight Apprentices and others deserving to be admitted 
free on aoconnt of their merits, and as a reward to persevere. 

Twenty national sdiool teachers ; two as nominees of sub- 
scribers of 2/. 2«. per annum. 

There are no tree students at present 

Nona 

The nnmber ohmges each month, bat never exceeds 20. 

None but teachers of natioiial schools, as before stated. 

Nine stadents are free j tfaey ben^; teachers of dcMriag 
classes in public schoolt. 
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Fees — continued. 



&BPOBT8 -^«^«« ^f School, 

vbomLooal 

Schools. ^^ 

nottinoham. 

Paisley, 
fottebies. 

Sheffield. 
Spitalfieli>8. 
Stoubbbidoe. 
wobcesteb. 



TOBK. 



56. State tbe anmber of free Students (if any) 
and tbe reasons wl»y admitted firee-^^oAtintied. 

Thirty -seven. Schoolmasters, schodmistresse^ and pupil 
teachers. 

None. 

Twenty-five teachers and pupil teachers from public 
schools. 

Seven. See reply to query on page 

Question answered in page 

Four at half fee. See also page 

There are no students admitted free, of 243 who entered 
the school during the year, 88 being nominated by sub- 
scribers have paid only half the usual fee. 

None, excepting ten pupil teachers. 



SUBSCRIPTIONS. 



Belfast. 

BiBMINOHAM. 



COBK. 

COVENTBT. 
DiTBLIN. 

Glasgow. 



"Leeds. 

LlHEBICK. 



Macclesfield. 
Manchesteb. 
Nbwcastlb-ok- 
Ttne. 



l^OVWICtt. 



57. State in detail if tlie annual subscribers eqjoj' 
any privilegreSf and wbat. 

Subscribers of I/, and upwards privilege of giving tickets 
to see the schools, &c. 

The present or future donors to nominate students to either 
the afternoon or evening schools, each student paying 2*. per 
quarter in advance, as follows, viz. — 
100/. or upwards, four pupils. I 30/. or upwards, two pupils. 
50/. „ three pupils. J 20/. „ one pupil. 

In addition to the above, donors of 30/. and upwards are 
privileged to send any number of. resident members of their 
own families to study in the academy free of expense. 

Subscribers of 2/. 2*. or upwards per annum to nominate 
two students, and subscribers of llAs. per annum to nominate 
one student, to either the afternoon or evening school, each 
student paying 2«. per quarter in advance. 

The Corporation are the only annual subscribers, and 
they enjoy the privilege of nominating 25 free pupils. 

None. 

Nommation of one pupil, free* of charge, for each pound 
subscribed. 

. Annual subscribers of 1/. and upwards shall be entitled to 
a vote at all general meetings ; and donors of 5/. and under 10/1 
shall be entitled to a vote for seven years; and 10/. andunddr 
20/. to a vote for fifteen years ; and donors of 20/. and upwards 
shall have a vote for life. 

Every subscriber of 1/. 1«. may nominate one pupil at half- 
fees. Every subscriber of 2/. 2s. one pupil free, or two at 
half«-fees. 

Subscribers of \Qs. per annum are entitled to nominate 
one student to the evening classes, and of 1/. and upwards lo 
nominate two students to the evening or one to the morning 
classes, at half the regular fees. 

None. 

They enjoy none. 

The daughters of annual subscribers are privileged to 
enter the ladies class at a fee of 4«. per month instead Of 
6»M with free admission to the rooms and bodes of refersBC^ 
also to exhibitions when any are held. ' 

No stndaits can be admitted but with a recomn^ndatitfSi 
signed by two subaeriben. 
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Subscriptions— coNfifitiedl 



Name of SekooL 
Nottingham. 



Paislet. 
fottbkibs. 

Sheffield^ 



Spitalfields. 
Btoubbbidgs. 
wobcestbr. 



TORK. 



Belfast. 
Birmingham. 
Cork. 
Coventry. 

Dublin. 

Glasgow. 



iimendix 



ST. Staf tm detail If tfce •niinal •nbscrtberg e^|oy Rbposts 
Mijr yriTlleffesv and wliat.— eofUmtiec/. fromLocai 

An annual subscriber oi \L Ifn recommends 4 students. 



3/. 3*. 




8 


AlA8. 


H 


10 


blU. 


M 


12 



None. 

Subscribers haye no privileges beyond being elected upon 
the Committee. 

No student can become a pupil in the evening dasses 
without a letter of nomination iVom a subscriber, which 
admits him on paying 5«. per quarter. The Conunittee 
have in consideration the establishment of a second rate, 
say 7«. 6c/. p«r quarter, to be paid by students not fur- 
nished with a letter of nomination. 

None. 

Not any at present. ^ 

A subscriber of one guinea per annum is entitled to 
nominate a student at half the usual fee ; has also the privi- 
lege of consulting the books and prints of the library ; and 
YoA free admission, with two firiends, to the lectures which 
are given to the students. See page 

They recommend the students. 



88. State tlie names In ftill of doners ef i 
&10 during tlie present year. 

None. 

Right Hon. Lord Wenlock. 
None. 

Right Hon. — Ellice, M.P., 10/. 10*. ; Charies Geosh, Esq^ 
M.P., lOiL 10*. 
None. 



£ 

Union Bank • • 100 

Alex. Dennistoun - 50 
Charles Tennant & Co. 50 
James Black & Co. - 30 
J. & W. Campbell & Co. 30 
RDalglish, Falconer, & 

Co. - - -30 
Rob. & John Henderson 30 
Henry Monteith & Co. - 30 
J. Bartholomew & Co. - 30 
AUen,Ewing, &Co. - 20 
James.Tinlay & Co. - 20 
Inglish & Wakefield - 20 
John Pender & Co. •20 
Reed & Whiteman - 20 
Samuel R. & Q. Brown 15 
Alex. Abercomby & Co. 10 
J.G.Adam - - 10 

H. A. Anderson - - 10 
Auld & Buchanan - 10 
John Black & Co. - 10 
Thomas Royd - - 10 
Walter Crum & Co. • 10 
Alex.Fyfe&Co. • 10 



£ 

A.&A.Falbraith - 10 

W. Gowthie&Son - 10 

A. & S. Henry & Co. 10 

Robert Johnston • 10 

J. King, Levemholme 10 

D.&F. Macdonald& Co 10 

McNair & Brand - 10 

W. Middleton & Co. • 10 

Wm. Miller & Sons - 10 

John Monteith & Co. - 10 

Muir Brown & Co. - 10 

Oswald Stevenson & Co. 10 
Paterson, Jamiesoii, & 

Co. - - - 10 

Walter Paterson - 10 

John Ross, jun. • 10 

W. Stirling & Sons - 10 

John Twinbull & Co. 10 

G.L. Walker & Co. - 10 

Watson Thomson & Co. 10 

Wingate, Son, & Co. - 10 

Yule&Wiltrie - 10 

W.Graham&Co. - 10 

A.S.Dalg^sh • £10 10#. 
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fkomLocax 

Limerick. 
Macclesfield. 
Mancuestbb. 
Newcastlb-oit* 

Tyne. 
Norwich. 
Nottingham. 
Paisley. 
Potteries, 
sueffielix 

Spitalfielbs. 

STOnRBRII>GE. 

Worcester. 
York, 



Belfast. 

Birmingham. 

Cork. 

Coventry. 

Dublin. 

Glasqow. 

Leeds. 

Limerick. 

Manchester. 

Macclesfield. 

Ne wo astlb-on- 

Tyne. 
Norwich. 
Nottingham. 
Paisley. 



Potteries. . 

Sheffield. 

Spitalfields. 

Stourbridgb. 

Worcester. 

York. 



Belfast. 
Birmingham. 
Cork. 
Coventbt. 



S8. fltste the wmmnim ftm»f A«non otanof tham 
&XO dnrinv tlie present year. — continued. 

No return. 

There are do donors of more tlian 102. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

Thomas Burdett Torton, ex-Mayor of Sheffield, 10^ lOt. 
Jno. Carr, ex-Mayor of Sheffield, lOL 10«. for Mayor's priaes. 
Noretam. 
None. 
No return. 
Sir John Henry Lowther, Bart, High Sheriff 15L 



S9. State tHe total ftulMiefiptloBe otftHe previoiui 
year ending Slat ]>eeeiii]»er 18S1. 

256/. 4«. 4dL 

284/. 7*. • 

Corporation grant 200/. 

No return. 

74/. 7s. 6</. 

259L 49. 

«tf. 19<. ed 

None. 

369/. 

None. 

See reeeipt and expenditure account. 

60/. 158, 6d 

106/. 12«. 

None. As regards the amount of annual local contri- 
bution, it requires to be explained that the establishment of 
the school at Paisley in the yiew of rendering the institu- 
tion as much as possible independent of annuil contributions, 
it was resolyed by the promoters to raise such a sum as 
would enable erection of premises suitable £or the accommo- 
dati(m of the school A large buildii^g containing a very 
ccmmiodious gallery, class-rooms, and other conveniences 
was accordingly erected, at a cost of 3,1^0/. These pre- 
mises are the property of the institution, and could not be 
rented for a less sum than 150/. annually. 

139/. 14& 

198^ 48, 

44i: 28. 

None. 

No return. 

lOlA 16*. ed. 

tf O. state tbe total amoant of donattone for tbe 
prevtoue year ending Slat Beoember 1851. 

None. 
Nil 
None. 
125/. lU. 
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SimsomiPTiONg — amtmned. 



N^mmtfS€h)oL 








Dublin. 


None. 


Glasgow. 


None, being subscriptions. 


Leeds. 


128/. 2«. 


LlMEBlCK. 


None. 


Macclesfield. 


None. 


Manchesteb. 


162/. 7«. 


Newcastlb-on- 


None. 


Ttne. 




Norwich. 


None. 


Nottingham. 


None. 


Paisley. 


None, save 10/1 to the fund for local prises. 


Potteries. 


60/. 


Sheffield. 


28/1 164. 


Spitalfields. 


No return. 


Stourbridge. 


788/. 


Worcester. 


No return. 


York. 


1/. U. 



Aptandijc 

Bepoktb 
from Local 

SCHOOI^. 



LIABILITIES. 



Belfast. 
Birmingham. 

Cork. 

Cotentry. 
Dublin. 

Glasgow. 



IiEBDe. 
LiMBBIGK. 

Macclbbheld. 

Manchester. 
Newcastle-on- 
Tthe. 



Norwich. 



61. 



State cause of tlie liaHilltlest and steps taken 
to liquidate tlieni. 

Not any liabilities. 

There are not any lialHlities except the mortgage debt of 
1,800/., but no steps are being taken to liquidate that 

There are no liabilities but such as the income is adequate 
to meet, one year with another. 

No return. 

We haye none; rather a balance in favour, when the 
Department remits the December grant 

The cause of the liabilities arises from the purchase of suit- 
able buildings for the school in the erection of additions thereto, ' 
and purchase of furniture to accommodate the increased 
number of applicants, and the grant fh>m Government being 
inadequate to pay the masters salaries. Several applications 
have been made to the Board of Trade for assistance to pay off 
part of the arrears of interest on the bond for the price of the 
buildings, but this they have refused to give. The local 
Committee are doing everything in their power to raise funds 
to pay off the arrears of interest 

The only liabilities consist of certain current charges to 
the close of the year. 

The only liabilities are for some fittings and fumitnre, the 
accounts not yet being ftilly examined. There is a fund ii) 
hand to pay them, no rent or taxes having actually accrued 
as yet 

We shall be out of debt hi a few weeks by annual sub- 
scriptions or donations, now due. 

No return. 

A decrease in the number c^ members of the North of 
England Society, and the inadequate amount of the Govern- 
ment grant The old liabilities were reduced in amount by 
280/., the produce of a basaar in 1850. A list of the liabi- 
lities of the society was forwarded to the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council for Trade on 13th Nov. 1 850, amount- 
ing to 654/1 9*. 7ic/., which was reduced to 280/. as above. 

Bills for gas, coals, stationery, &c., and for additional seats 
and desks. They wiU all be paid as soon as presented. 
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,£XSL N<meofScl»oL 

BCHOOLS. 

Nottingham. 
Paisley. 
Potteries. 
Sheffield. 



Spitalfields. 
Stoubbbidoe. 

Wobgesteb. 

YOBK. 



Belfast. 

BiBMINOHAN. 

Cork. 



coventbt. 
Dublin. 



Glasgow. 

Leeds. 

Ijmebick. 

Macclesfield. 

Kanchesteb. 
Newcastle-ok- 

Tthb. 
Nobwich. 
Nottingham. 
Faislet. 



POTTEBIES. 



«.. StMe cause of tbe lialrftttiesy and steps 
to liquidate tbem. — continued, ' 

No return. 

See statement, i)age 

The school is at present free from liabilities. 

The present debt of the school, amounting in December 
to 45/. 19«. Zd,^ is all remaining unpaid of a debt of upwards 
of 400/., increased by fitting up the present school The 
debt has been reduced to the present amount by special 
donations, and from other sources. 

No liabilities. Reserved fund to meet the deficiency. 

Arrears of rent, and excess of expense of the btulding, 
to be liquidated by donations and subscriptions. 

No return. 

The liabilities are not heavy, and probably will soon be 
liquidated. 

da. Zf tbe fees and annual subscriptions do not 
equal tbe amount of tbe parliamentarT- g^ant, 
state wlietber it is probable tliejr may be made 
to do so in tbe next year* by raising tbe fees, 
and eiwingr privileflres-to subscribers, or by any 
otber uiode. 

The present income not likely to be increased except by 
private subscriptions, the number of pupils attending cannot 
be much increased. 

It is probable that this will be done by raising the fees, 
the Committee being about to consider this point 

There are no available means of raising the local income 
to the amount of the Government grant ; and the Com- 
mittee consider any attempt to do so, or to alter the present 
rate of fees, would be unadvisable, and attended with danger 
to existing resources. 

No return. 

The peculiar circumstances of this school, having been 
for nearly 100 years free of charge, the Committee consider 
that any mcrease of fees above the present amount would be 
unadvisable, and cannot hope for much addition from that 
source, or even fnmi the subscriptions, to increase which 
the Committee have held out the privilege to each sub- 
scriber of recommending one pupil for each pound sub- 
scribed. 

The fees and donations exceed the grant by 641/. l«..ld!. 

No return. 

The fees alone, at the present rate, are estimated to at least 
equal the Government grant 

Alterations are now in contemplation, which the Com- 
mittee hope will lead to the desired result 

No return. 

To raise the fees would at once diminish the number of 
the pupils. 

Noretom. 

No return. 

Taking into account the annual value of premises, interest 
on liabilities, school fees, with anticipated increase <^ attend- 
ance, such a result may reasonably be expected. Raising 
of the fees in Paisley would be expedient, as explained in 
page . There is here no annual subscription. 

Tlie fees have been raised, bn^ it is not probable that 
fees and subscriptions will equal the amount of the Farlia- 
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Liabilities — continued. 



Name of School. 
Potteries — cont 

Sheffield. 



Spitalfields. 

Stourbbidoe. 

Worcester. 

York. 



Belfast. 

BiBMINOHAM. 



Appondix 

6a. zr tlie fees aad annual Bubsoriptions do not bxports 
aqnal tha amount, A«. — continued, from Local 

mentary grant No privileges are granted to subscribers, ^^^^*' 
and the directors of the school object to anything of the 
kind, on principle. 

The Committee believe that the amount of subscriptions 
will be considerably increased during the ensuing year 
(1853), but they cannot hope that it will equal the amount 
of the Parliamentary grant They would consider it a 
hazardous experiment to attempt this by raising the fees of 
the students, nor do they see any other mode of gaining at 
present this consummation. 

The fees have been raised during the present quarter, and 
a large schoolroom, in addition to the present premises, has 
been rented and fitted up by the Committee. 

The annual subscriptions for next year will probably 
exceed the Parliamentary grant 

The fees and subscriptions more than equal Parliamentary 
grant by 170/. 

The fees and annual subscriptions exceed the amount of 
Parliamentary grant 



63. Tbe bead master is requested to report 
wbetber any inventions by machi nery, or otber 
processes, bave been discovered and brou^bt 
into operation in tbe district duringr tbe year 
1852, wbiob affect tbe application of art to 
manuflkcture in any way, and if so, to state 
wbat, — tbe name of tbe manulkctnrer usin? tbe 
same, — and to request tbe manufacturer to 
transmit specimens of sucb manufactures to 
MarlborouiTb Bouse for inspection. 

The head master has not been able to ascertain that any 
new invention in machinery affecting the application of art 
manufacture has been brought into use in this neighbourhood. 

A new method of ornamenting metallic sur&ces has been 
lately invented by Mr. Kichard Ford Sturges, of Broad- street, 
Birmingham, who has applied it very successfully to the 
ornamentation of tea and coffee services, salvers, &c., in 
Britannia metal, where a neat and cheap style of sui^&ce 
decoration is required. The patent is the property of Mr. R. 
W. Winfield, Cambridge-street Works, Birmingham, who 
supplied the decorated metal to the small manufacturers, and 
applies the invention in his own trade to his patent metallic 
bedsteads, stamped brassfoundry, &c. 

The invention consists in indenting on the surface of silver, 
German silver, copper, brass, block tin, or its alloys, the 
impression of lace composed of thread, cut out patterns in 
paper or metal, wirewebbing, or lace made from wire. The 
modus operandi consists in sul]jecting two sheets of metal 
with the pattern placed between them to the action of an 
ordinary pair of rollers, such as are used for the rolling of 
metals. On the sheets being separated, after passing through 
the rollers, every fibre, thr«id, or preparation is found marked 
upon the metal. Lace gives indentations. Relief impres- 
sions are produced by using perforated sheets of paper or 
metal, the effect in this instance being that the pattern or 
ornament is represented or produced bright upon a dead 
iorfiM^ caused by the pattern surrounding the perforationa. 

O 
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idi^ 



Name of School, 

Ebpobts 
VBOM Local Birminoham — 
SCHOOis. continued. 



Cork. 

Coventry. 

Dublin. 

Glasgow. 



Leeds. 
Limerick. 



Macol:P8field. 
Manchester. 

NfiWCASTLE*0N- 

Tynb. 



Norwich. 

Nottingham. 

Faislbt. 

Potteries. 



Sheffield. 
Spitalfislds. 



Stocrbridgb. 
Worcester. 



Yqi^k. 



63. Tbe liead makter Is requestea to report 
wbetlier any inventloiis by maclitnory, A«. — conL 
Thread lace lias been found to be best fitted for the purpose 
of ornamenting Britannia metal, &c, and is improved in its* 
application to that purpose after it has been immersed in 
starch and dried upon metallic rollers. Paper, when used^ 
is immersed in a metallic solution, and dried by a similar 
process. In the preparation of lace the advantage of wire- 
webbing for the harder varieties of metals has led to an 
experiment being made for the production of lace made from 
fine wire. The result has been the formation of a fabric of 
metal, either of iron or brass wire, which rivals in delicacy 
the finest thread lace. This is used with complete success, 
and produces a corresponding deep impression in such metala 
as German silver and brass. 

No return. 

No return. 

The head master will take care to report any such that 
may come under his notice, and do as requested. 

At present manufactories are accessible to the masters, and 
every fiuiility is afiEorded them for observation and study, but 
if it was ascertained that they frequented manu&ctories with a 
view to reporting on the machinery, the Committee have not 
a doubt that they would immediately be excluded. They 
might obtain such information surreptitiously. If it is 
desu*ed to obtain information with regard to machinery, 
application ought to be made by the Department by missive 
or otherwise to manufiu^turers, and not through the head 
master of the School of Design. 

No return. 

The head master has not been able to learn that any new 
invention or processes have been introduced in Limerick 
during the year 1852. 

None. 

Information too general to be transmitted. Arrangements 
in progress to be completed in this particular another year. 

The improvements which have taken place in the manu* 
facture (^the district during the past year have been con- 
nected with chemistry chiefly, and not affecting art or 
ornamental manufacture. One student now enter^ on the 
books has made some in^rovements in ship building, and 
attends the school witl^ a view towards furUier progress in 
his ideas. 

The master forwards his report he read to the'subscribers 
at Christmas. 

No return. 

No return. 

The master is not aware of any inventions or other 
processes which may have been discovered in the district : 
none have come under his notice. 

None. 

Prizes have been offered for improvements in machinery, 
as applicable to the silk trade. Many were sent for the in- 
fection of the Committee, none were thought worthy of 
recommendation to the manu£Eu^turers., 

No return. 

The master has not heard of any new inventions being 
brought into operation in the disdict which affect the 
application of art to manufisusture. 

The master is not aware of any invention or process. 
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CiLisus LokmroK, 
Cimraian. 

Samuke. Vamcs, 

Atsistuit 8cc. 




A second matter mu 
appointed in Sep- 
tember 1944. - 



In May ]ft49 a tUid 
master was ap- 
pointed. 



In tbe y«4«f i not dolBf weU waa gireniV for iome time. 
Friirate «g increMed bf an accident. 



• Donors o%,na of j^ j,. p„ annum to nominate 1 pupU, to either the aftenwwwi 
rtnli« «*«*d the ichool epened In the AU«rln. mJLT^ ^^ 



•pMted in the ft>He<riiy montfi. 
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Instruction. 
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• ^ 


Period* of the 


No. of 
ho its oi 


§1 




• 






fte 


day when Instructioa 


Inttruetion 
in each 


III 


|| 


i 




RXMAKU. 


9 


U given. 


week. 


§ 


i 


1 


1 




«. 


Male. 


Female. 


M. 


F. 




Horning, 


Afternoon, 


SO 




96 




Oet.1, 




The school U atUberty not 


. 


9 to 11 daily. 


ItoX^ 


90 




96 




1849 


-« 


less than 4 hours every 


- 


Evening, 
7 to 9 daily. 


Monday, 
WedneMhy. 


ao 

90 




96 
96 
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morning to the morning 
classL 


_ 


Ditto - 


Friday. 


90 




96 




.. 


_ 


The female class has the 
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Ditto - 


Ditto - 


90 




96 







— 


opportunity to attend % 
hours ; and a portion of it 


. 


Ditto - 


Ditto . 


SO 




96 
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Ditto - 


Ditto • 


90 




96 







«_ 


commonly does so. 
A life class, established 
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Ditto • 


Ditto • 


90 
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96 




__ 
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the late Mr. Btty. meets 
once or twice weekly, the 


























































which may be taken as 7. 
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the ordinary return. 



e National Schools, idmitted without payment, and the ordinary or paying studenU were fewer 
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APPENDIX IV. Apijendix 



Mbteo- 

DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE MANAGEMENT OP THE METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS g^^^^ 

AT Somerset House and Gower Street. 

(A.) — ^Re-organization of the Metropolitan Male School at Somerset 

House. 

1. The discipline of the school appears to require amendment ; and a proper 
jegistration, to show the working and progress of the students, is not kept 
The Secretary reports that it would he only hy inquiry of each individual that 
information could be obtained respecting the period when any student entered 
any particular class of the school, or the length of time any student has been 
studying in any particular class, or what classes he has passed through ; or 
what class any student is now studying in, or what his present or proposed 
occupation may be, or any similar information. My own inquiries have also 
satisfied me, that the present system of ascertaining whether a student attends 
properly is imperfect ; that students come and go as they like, without the 
master's knowledge or control ; that the mode of receiying the fees requires 
amendment, and that the present cost of each student (Si 128. per annum), is 
unnecessarily high. Mr. Deverell also reports that tiiere are no complete 
inventories of the examples, their state, origin, &c, or generally of the property 
of the school 

2. The management of the school, therefore, appears to me to require imme- 
diate attention, and I submit that the present system should be altered, and that 
amendment can only be obtained by a change in the duties of the masters, 
which is also rendered necessary by the appointment of Mr. Redgrave as Super- 
intendent, occasioning a vacancy in the heieid mastership of colour, and by th« 
contemplated resignation of Mr. Herbert, in his letter of the 9th March. 

3. Even in 1849, the Select Committee of the House of Commons " saw much 
reason for believing that the present system has not worked well, and for doubt- 
ing whether any system will be successful in which the chief auth<»ity is divided 
between masters of equal rank." 

4. Under these circumstances, I venture to submit that the most effectual 
way of securing improved management will be to place the whole duties of dis- 
cipline, management, and instruction at Somerset House under one master, who 
can be induced' to givS^ ^eia hi^ priip^Lry consideration, aijid who shidl be charged 
with the sole responsibility of this' school. ' ' ... 

6. Such an airkngemerit will be fecilllated T)y the intended removal to Marl- 
borough Hpiue of a larse share of the advanced instruction which has hitherto 
been giveniLt Somerset House ; such as tibe classes for the study of the human 
figure, both drawn and modelled, applied design for various Sj^ialtieg^ higher 
branches of decorative pamting; ; ' 

6. It is therefore proposed tb^ one head master be appointed at Sonierset One head 
House, who must be prepared to give daily attendance op aU the school days, to JMster. 
instruct and superintend the Various classed into which the schobl is divided, to 
be responsible jfor the prpper attendance of th^ assistant master^, and all other 
%fS6^rs and the istudehts ;' ttut l^e safe etistxyStf of the examples, and generally for 
the proper perfbrmance of ^11 the businiess if the School. 
'7; Alter consultation ^witii Mr. Redgrave, I consider that such master will 
require the following assistance: one or more masters for the elementary 
classes ; one master for tiie class of colour and painting, and one master for 
modelling ornament; a clerk for receivlhg the fees, an^ recordmg the atten* 
dance of the students, preparing returns, apd similar bushiess •, two attendants. 

8. This arrangement would considerably economise the cost of the school at 
Somerset House, and I believe add greatiy to its efficiency. 

9. I propose that disutses for the study of the human figure, both drawn and 
modelled, shall forthwith be transferred to Mpriborough Housei where, with the 
greatiy increased accommodation, they may be much better carried on. It may 
be expedient to add to these classes instruction in drawing and modelling the 
forms of animals, and in both cases the study of anatomy would be carried on. 

o 6 
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Mbtbo- 

POLITAH 

Schools. 



10. A class for architectural drawing and the study of perspective, may pro- 
bably be transferred to Mariborough House with effect, and probably some 
other special branches of instruction connected with architecUural ornament 
might hereafter be confided to the master of that class. 

11. In establishing classes for " The study of the various processes of manu- 
£Eu;ture, and the practice of design for individual branches of industry," caution 
will necessarily have to be exercised, and it would be premature, until a fiur 
experiment has been made with a few classes, to determine the extent to which 
they should be carried. The accompanying list shows how subdivided are the 
specialties involved in ornamental manufactures. 

12. How many of these specialties should be taught in classes, or how many 
instructors would be likely to be required, it is impossible to say accurately at 
present. The first point appears to be, to ascertain what the number of can- 
didates for instruction can be likely to be, and for what specialties. The extent 
to which these demands can be answered must also depend upon finding suitable 
instructors, which will be attended with some difficulty. I think a beginning 
might be made with four or five classes ; one or more being for ornamental 
woven fabrics, two perhaps for metal work, one for painting on china, and one 
perhaps for coloured architectural decoration. If these classes should be found 
to succeed, others might be formed, and the instructors might probably take 
analogous classes under their charge ; so that it may hereafter be possible to 
form the whole of these classes into five or six groups. 

13. I could have wished that it had been in my power to speak of these latter 
arrangements with greater precision, but considering that instruction in these 
speci^ties, although the professed object of the Schools of Design, is still a 
novelty, after 14 years' experience, I trust that my hesitation will be viewed as 
reasonable. 



March 30, 1852. 



(Signed) Henkt Cole. 



Glasses of 
manuftu> 
ture con- 
nected with 
omamental 
design. 



Classes of Manufacture in which Ornamental Design forms an element, and 
is governed by the process; where special knowledge of the process is 
required, and where different trades are employed in each. The different 
seats of manufacture are stated. 

Cotton Manufactures — (Manchester) Figured muslins, dimities ; coloured 

woven cottons, as ginghams. 

Woollen and Worsted Manufactures, — Tartans (Scotland); worsted stuff 
goods, as damasks; wool and cotton, as figured coburgs; wool and silk, as 
alpacas, &c. (Bradford, Halifax, and neighbourhood). 

Silk and Velvet Manufactures.— Brocades, figured silks, tissues, figured 
velvets, gauzes ( Spitalfields, Macclesfield) ; fancy nbbons (Coventry). 
' Flax and Hemp Manufactures. — Damasks (Belfast, Dunfermline) ; cambrics 
(embroidered). 

Lace. — (Nottingham, Honiton, Buckinghamshire). 

Seiced and Embroidered Muslins. — (Bel&st). 

£»i6ro2rfery.— (Ireland, Scotland, London). 

Carpeis-^Pattems TFiwen.— (Kidderminster, London, Scotland). 

Topesfry.— (London). 

Mixed FabricSf including Shawls^ hut excluding Worsted Goods. — Cotton 
warps (figured), spun silk warps (figured), silk warps (figured or embossed), 
linen warps (figured), cotton and silk warps, shawls (not printed) ; Norwich, 
Paisley, Sec. 

Leather Embossing, ^c. Bookbinding — (London). 

Mousseline de Laine, Cashmere, Barege, §*c., Shawls — (Crayford, Accrington, 
Manchester, Glasgow). 

Woollen Table Covers — (Glasgow). 

5^i7As— (London, Accrington, &c.). 

Calicoes, Cambrics, MvMins — (Manchester, Accrington, Glasgow, &c.) 

Velvet and Velveteens — (London, Accrington). 

Floor Cloths—^ljoudon, Bristol). 

Carpets— Printed in warp, printed with furry pile sur&ce— (Hali&x, 
Scotland). 
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Paper JETan^'i^— (London, Manchester). Appmdiz 

Japanning — (Wolverhampton, London, Birmingham). ^' 

Painting on Porcelain and Earthenware — (London, Potteries, Worcester). Mbtbo- 

G/oMl'atn^in^— (London, Birmingham). politjlk 

i:«ai»6&-. (London). Schools. 

Architectural Decorations/or tlie Wall, Ceilim, ^c (London). 

Manufactures in Brass and Iron^ Cast and Hammered — such as chandeliers, 
lamps, candelabra, bronze figures. &c. — (London, Birmingham). 

Gold and Silver Plate/or Vecoration — (London, Birmingham). 

Electro-plating, Gilt, and Orwo/w— (Birmingham, ShefSeld). 

Sheffield and otfier Plated Goods — (Sheffiel<^ Birmingham). 

Jewellery — (London, Birmingham). 

Ornaments and Toys — (Birmingham, London). 

Glass — ^Blown, moulded, pressed, cut, and engraved, incrusted (Stourbridge, 
London, Newcastle). 

Ceramic — Hard porcelain, soft porcelain, statuary porcelain (Potteries, 
Worcester). 

Porcelain, Stoneware, ^or/Aenirare— (Vauxhall, Fulham). 

Manufactures in Mineral Substances — (London). 

Architectural Decoration in various Materials, including Furniture — (London). 



(B.) — ^FoRM of Application for Admission to the Metropolitan Schools Forms of 
of Ornamental Art and Special Classes, for Male Classes, at f^^^^j^ 
Somerset House.— No. 3. ^il*^ 

A prospectus of the objects of the Department, and studies of the classes and 
schools in connection with it, may be obtained of the hall porter, at Somerset 
House, and at the offices at Marlborough House, Pall Mall, between the hours 
of 10 and 4. 

Date 

We beg to recommend the bearer, 
^tatethe ™»ne J y^ 

Age 



Residence . 



Required to be 1 _ 

stated as dis- I Present occupation 

tinctlyaspos- ^ Proposed occupation _ 
The applicant -^ 

to fill up the I who is desirous of attending, 
number of days — — ^ ~ i'' 

he wishes to 
attend, and un- 
derline morn- 
ing or evening, 
and the object 
for which he 
desires to enter 
as a student. 



The Elementary School for days in each week in 

the J'"*'^*'"^^- 
\ evening. 
The Upper School to study ornamental drawing, painting, 

meddling, for days in each week in the^ ^^•^' 



Signatures and addresses of parents, employers,^ 
or other persons to whom the applicant is well 
known, and who will vouch for his good 
character and conduct, and compliance with 
the regulations of the school. 



1. Application addressed to head master at Somerset House day of-^ 

2. Student found eligible for admission to the \ Tjnner S^ool i — 

day of . 



Master at Somerset House, 



3. Passed into school ■. day of 

4, And student informed accordingly day of ' 



^Secretary of the Department 
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RULBS. 

1. Students may enter the BlbMentabt School withoat }k>sse88]ng tiny qtt&li. 
fication in draidn^ or modelling, but before they can be admitted into 

Ug^JJJ^ the Upper School they must be duly qualified. Every student desirous 

of entering the Upper School must make, and leave in the school, a speci- 
men of his drawing, marked with his name, address, and occupation, the 
date when executed, and his age. 

2. With the view of enabling the greatest numbers to share in the advantages 

of the school, it must be understood that, without special leave, students 
are not privileged to attend the school at other times than those for which 
they make application. 

3. Fees, — Entrance fee, two shillings. Morning ckuses, two shillings a month ; 

evening classes^ two shillings a month. 

4. The fees, as respects students already admitted into the school, must be paid ' 

in advance to the clerk, on or before the expiration of iiie first /our days in 
the month. A receipt will be given by the clerk, which the student must 
be prepared to produce in the school when required. 

5. Students who do not pay their fees on or before the expiration of the four 

first days, or produce a certificate accounting for their absence, will be con- 
sidered to have left the school; and if they desire to re-enter it, must make 
application, in the usual form, pay the entrance fee of two shillings, and 
wait their turn for entrance, in case the school should be ftill. 

6. Applicants must attend with this form properly filled up, at Somerset House, 

on Mondays (except in vacations) at 10 o'clock, and in the evening 
at6'30. 

There are corresponding forms for the admission oi female students, and of 
students to the special classes at Marlborough House; students desirous of 
entering certain special classes, must make, and leave at Marlborough 
House, drawings of ornament shaded from the round, and of the figure 
outlined from the flat, marked with name, age, address, and occupation, and 
the date when executed. 
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(C.)— No. 85. 
▲TTBNDmO 


Form of the Monthly RfiTUBW oft Numbbr of SruDBlrrs 
, and of Fees rscbiyed in the Monttf of — ■■ : 185 . 

t ... 


Section. 


Number of 

Students 

on the books. 


Amount 1 
of Fees 
received. 


Proportion 

tolSead 

Master. 


Proportion 

to Deputy 

Head 

Master. 


Proportion 
to other 
Marten. 


Pi*oportion 
to the De- 
partment 


SUDCBHTAItT. 

Fiyiiis2ff.eaoh- 


Paid. 


Pree. 


£ 9.d, 


£ a. d. 




£ t.d. 


J 

* 
« 


£t,d. 


\ 


£a,d. 


DBA.WIVCk 

Ffcymg2».each- 
PByuig4t.each- 
Pree 














PAnrmre. 

Paying S9. each - 
Paying 4«.eadi. 
Pree 














MODmjJVO. 

Payixig29.each- 
Paying4».eaoh. 
Pree 






































Totals - 








NAMES OP PKBB STUBBWTS. 


SUMMARY. 




Pees to Head Master . . 

„ Modelling Master - 
„ Elementary Master - 

Total to Masters - 
Total to the Department • 


£ 


' a. 


d. 


- 
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(D.)— Bbpobt of Mr. Bubchett On the MBTB<^>t^iTAK MAlb School. 

< To die SuperirUendenta of the Department of Practical Art 

Metropolitan School of Practical Art, Somerset Houses 
December 31, 1852. 
I HAVE the honour to submit a report of the state and progress of the 
Metropolitan School during the past seven months, viz., from June to Decern- 
b^indnsive. 

Having been appointed H)ead Master in May ikst, immediately after the 
opening of the exhibition of the works of the students of this and the provincial 
«chools--npon which exhibition a report has been made — ^it is unnecessary that 
I shonld commence my report of proceedings from an earlier date ; and more- 
over, materials do not exist ^r the period antecedent to June to enable m^ to 
give fudi details as are now presented. 
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On the receipt of my appomtment, it -mwt deemed adyiiaUe to dose tihe 
school for a short time, in <»der that the alterations and re-arrangements might 
be made, consequent upon the changes in appointments, and the removal to 
Marlborough Honse of some of the classes of &e school, and the general offices 
of the Department The school was accordingly closed on the 17th of Hay, 
and, after a careful consideration of the necessities of the school, and the 
increased space at its disposal, many alterations in the arrangements woe 
made by Her Majesty*s Board <^ Works. The olgect of those alterations were, 
firstly, to increase the accommodation of the school with regard to the number 
of students admissable to it; secondly, to remedy, as far as possible, the 
defective arrangements by which it is lighted; thirdly, to promote the 
order and conveuiences of study ; and fourtUy, to secure the constant super- 
vision of the whole school. By the alterations made, those objects were 
accomplished as fully as the nature of the apartments occupied by the school 
would permit and the school reopened on May 31 : the elementary class at 
Westminster on the 4th of June. 

In this interim, the whole of the class for the study of the figjure, drawing, 
painting, and modelling ; the whole of the architectural class, including the 
evening classes for the study of geometry and perspectiye; and the class of 
applied design, were removed to tiie class-rooms at Marlborough House. The 
school at Somerset House thus becoming limited to the studies of drawing, 
painting, and modelling, and the elementary study of ornament and design. 

The subject matter of my report may be conveniently classed under the follow- 
ing heads : — 

Firstly, the present accommodation and arrangement of the schooL 

Secondly, the masters. 

Thirdly, the classes or subdivision of the schooL 

Fourthly, the students. 

Fifthly, the finance. 

Sixthly, the results of the school ; and 

Seventhly, some further improvements which I propose should be introduced 
at the commencement of the coming year. 

At Somerset House the school at present occupies three rooms as class- 
rooms, and three smaller rooms as office^ on the upper floor; one room as 
a class-room, and one ^mall room as a master's room, on the ground floor ; one 
room as a class and reading-room, and one as a casting-room, in the basement ; 
together with one very small room used by the attendant having charge of 
the books. Some other small rooms at the bottom and some attics at the top of 
the building are used for store and housekeeping purposes. 

The number of students who may be acconmiodated at one time are as 
follows : — 

Elementary class-room in the basement - -20 

Elementary class-room on the ground floor - -80 

Upper Floor. 
Modelling room - - - - - 18 

Painting room - - - - -40 

Large room • - • • - . 122 

Making a total of 280 
Elementary classroom at Westminster - - 100 

Total - 380 

This amount of accommodation, although at present sufficient as respects 
space for the advanced classes, is very limited for the elementary class ; and I 
regret to say also that the ventilation of the large room occupied by the 
elementary class is extremely defective. Every effort has been made, to 

VentiUition. J^^ve this difficulty, but at present without success. The lighting also at 

night of this room is not sufficient for the numbers using it ; and I beg to 

suggest that some additional lights be placed in it during the present vacation. , 

During the time the school was closed, in May last, many alterations were 

made with a view to improve the arrangements of the upper rooms, and to 

lii^thig. remedy, as far as possible, the very bad arrangement of the lights for day 
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study ; bat, although great improyements were effected, yet the lightmg of the Apomdiz 
rooms for the purpose of study .in the advaoced classes is very unsatisfactory, ^' 
owing to the construction of ike building ->^the side windows being all very Kbtbo- 
small, and near the floor. politut 

After the removal of the school library to Marlborough House, a small Schools. 
selection of books for reading, consisting of 162 volumes, and 28 volumes of I'ibrary. 
works of reference, were returned to the school ; these have been placed in the 
closets from which the books of the lending library were removed, in a room 
fitted up as a reading-room and formerly used as a receptacle for the specimens 
of manu&ctures, &c., in the basement This room is also used as a class- 
room. The present collection of books is not used as a circulating library, 
but the room is open from four till half-past six o'clock, for the use of students 
wishing to refer to the books. 

The Museum at Marlborough House, and the reading-room also, are open to S'SSf 
the students of the school during the day ; but, largely frequented as the school JoiSS 
is by persons whose vocations render only their evenings available to the pur- House, 
poses of study, the advantages derivable from such a source are necessarily 
comparatively limited. 

The casts in the school being principally a portion of those possessed by it Casts of 
before the occupation of Marlborough House, to which the greater portion have omament. 
been removed, retain at present the numbers affixed to them, as a part of the 
whole collection. The books are also numbered as they were when forming a 
portion of the whole library. 

Two lectures hiave been delivered in the school, one on its opening in June, Lectures, 
and one on its close for the Christmas vacation, — both by the Head Master. 
Some of the students have attended the lectures at Marlborough House. Fifty 
students were furnished with firee tickets to the first of Dr. Lindley's lectures, 
and 16 purchased tickets for the course, at 1«. 6^. each ; 2 for the second 
lecture, at Is, each ; and 6 for the last, at 6d, each. Seventeen students have 
been supplied with free tickets for Mr. Thompson's first lecture on wood 
engraving, and 8 have purchased tickets for the course. Several students 
also attended the lectures of Mr. Owen Jones, but as the tickets were sold at 
Marlborough House I am not acquainted with the number. These lectures 
were all deQvered in the evening. 

The school is open from 10 o'clock in the morning till 3 o'clock. Advanced Hours of 
students and t&ose privileged to attend the reading room are allowed to remain study, 
in the class-room until 4 o'clock, at which time the reading-room opens, con- 
tinuing open until ^ past 6, the time at which the studies of the evening school 
commence, continumg until 9 o'clock. The school is closed on Saturdays for 
the purposes of cleaning and general putting in order. 

T^e vacations are, 2 weeks at Christmas, Easter week. Her Majesty's birth- Vacatkms. 
day, and the Midsummer vacation, from the 15th of July to the 1st of September. 

In respect of the admission of students, I have only to remark that, hitherto Admission, 
no necessity has existed for referring the students to the offices of the Depart- 
ment, having myself been able to admit at once those found eligible,, by which 
arrangement much time and trouble has been saved. 

The rules of conduct tfre as follows : — 

BuLES OF Conduct. , Riules. 

The studies in the school will commence in the morning at 10 o'clock and will close a* 
3 o'clock. Special permission will be given to advanced students to continue their studies 
in the school until 4 o'clock, at which hour the school will be entirely closed. 

A reading-room for the accommodation of those students who attend both the morning 
and evening classes, and whose distance fi-om home renders their departure from the 
school inconvenient, will be opened at 4 o'clock, and will continue open until half-past 8. 

The studies in the school will commence in the evening at half-past 6 o'clock, and wiQ 
close at 9. 

The school gate will close at half-past 10 o'clock in the morning, and at 7 in the evening. 
No student will be admitted after that time without the payment of a fine of Sc^., to be 
amplied in such a way as a majority of the students may determine. 

!No student can leave the bcnool during the hours of study without permission. 

From half-past 12 o'clock to 1 o'clock to be allowed as a luncheon time, but no unneces- 
sary noise or disturbance in the school to be permitted. 

Any student, who, from careless n^ligence, destroys or in ai^ way injures the property 
of the school, will be required to pay for the damage. The attendants are fully em- 
powered and expected to see the above rules carefully observed; and any student violating 
them will be liable to suspension and dismissal. 

Everjr student will be expected to pay his fee on his first entrance into the school at 
the beginning of the month. 
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AppmmUx The following Table shows ^e naanes, addretset, dtte of joining the sehcM, 

^* fixed salary, amount of fees paid to, and the nnmber of iionrs of attendance in 

Hanto- the week, of each master in the sohool, and the branch elementary class at 

BOUTAV Westminster. 

SOHOOLB. 
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An Abstnet of s daily register/showmg the 
1st of June to 23d of Deeember of thepaBt y^ar, is 



of the 
follows :~ 
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HSTBO- 
POLITUr 

Schools. 
.Classes. 



The whole of the claMes of the school tve paUie ; the table below shows the 
number and names of the classes, the hoar of their assembling anddepartore, the 
rate of fees per month, the number of students in each clan, and Uie total of 
fees received from each class. 
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Besides the classes of the school, the students have the privilege of stodying Appjradix 
in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, the gardens of the Zoological Society, and J^l 
the Boyal Botanic Gardens, Regent's Park. 

The total numher of students entered on the books of the school, from June Numbers of 
Ist to December Slst, is 638. Certain students are exempted from the paym^it students, 
of any fees, these may be classed as follows — training-masters ; scholars ; ex- 
schoburs ; and two students, who, paying evening fees, are permitted to attend 
in the morning free. Students were appointed to eight scholarships in June Scholanhips 
last ; but the whole of their time is now devoted to the special classes at Marl- 
borough House, tour provincial scholars have recently commenced their stu- 
dies at the school I cannot omit this opportunity of suggesting the propriety of 
the appointment of some hond-fide scholars of this school, who should be enabled 
by this means to carry out their studies in the upper classes to a high standard, 
as this would have not only a beneficial effect on the scholars themselves, but 
act as a stimulant to the students generally. 

The following Table shows the average attendance of the upper classes, the Attendance 
elementary class, and also the elementary class at Westminster. h'*^^ **^" 

Students' Attendances. 





June. 


July. 


Sent 


nnf. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


TotaL 




ejepi. , w^.. 


Uppeb School. 
















c Students on the books 


71 


58 


51 


55 


60 


57 


852 


Mo^'-K-jit^Sfeach student I 
I School open (days) 


1,152 


485 


758 


722 


829 


674 


4,620 


16 


9 


15 


13 


14 


12 


79 


22 


11 


22 


21 


20 


17 


113 


( Students on the books 


117 


91 


103 


118 


140 


129 


701 


i7«/^T,{»» J Attendances - - - 
Evemng - j ^vvera^e for each student - 
(.School open (evenings) 


1,600 


663 


1,440 


1,377 


1,757 


1.348 


8,185 


14 


7 


14 


12 


13 


10 


70 


22 


11 


22 


21 


20 


16 


112 


Elementaey Class. 
















( Students on the books 


78 


68 


61 


77 


77 


e& 


430 


Ttr«^,%.» J Attendances - - - 
Morning -■< ^vera^e for each student - 


1,153 


491 


986 


1,051 


1,087 


807 


5,625 


15 


7 


12 


14 


13 


12 


73 


I School open (days) 


22 


11 


22 


21 


18 


17 


111 


Students on the books 


130 


92 


136 


145 


163 


152 


808 


i?^z.»4n» 3 Attendances - - - 
Evemng •< ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^iix^eni - 

.School open (evenings) 


1,394 


544 


1,721 


1,547 


1,570 


1,275 


8,051 


11 


6 


13 


10 


10 


8 


68 


22 


11 


22 


21 


18 


15 


109 


Westminster Elementaey Class. 
















i Students on the books 


86 


41 


33 


43 


56 


42 


251 


iT^^rifna. J Attendfiuces - 
Evening -^ Average for each student - 
V School open (evenings) 


394 


256 


411 


513 


686 


402 


2,662 


11 


6 


12 


12 


12 


9 


62 


15 


8 


17 


17 


18 


13 


88 



Note.— The students holding acholarships having been withdrawn from the classes at 
Somerset House, renders the averages of attendance m October, November, and December 
less, as their names are continued on the books, reckoning as students, while giving veiy 
few, if any, attendances. 

Upon the classification of the occupations of the students, I regret that it is ^^jj^^e 
impossible to make a return as complete as desirable ; of the total number of occupation 
students, 398, in the school in the month of June, only 153 had filled up forms of the stu- 
from which alone the information given in this and the two following tables can ^"*** 
be obtained, leaving a deficit of 245 ; but this does not apply to any students 
admitted since May last 

Occupations. 



27 architects and pupils. 
1 gutta percha worker. 
19 carpenters. 

10 upholsterers. 

11 ornamental engravera. 
1 cork cutter. 

3 wood engravers. 
13 joiners. 

7 cabinet-makers. 

4 pianoforte makers. 

96 carried forward. 



96 brought forward. 
2 chasers. 
48 clerks and assistants to builders. 
12 house decorators. 

1 mathematical instrument maker. 
166 students at school 

2 millwrights, &c 

3 silversmiths. 
7 engravers. 

1 working jeweller. 

338 carried forward. 
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Appradiz OOCUPATK 
_ 888 brought forward. 


)H8"*COflltllti0CKt 


437 brought forward. 


Mbtbo- 1 stationer. 


8 civil engineers and mechanists. 


IJJJTAif e ornamental writers. 


2 schoohmisters and assistants. 


SCHOOLS. J J g^^^ carvers and ornamental 


2 gas engineers. 


masons. 


1 lithographic printer. 


10 wood carvers. 


1 ironmonger. 


1 papier mache worker. 
I fhune maker. 




1 shawl manu&cturer. 


6 lithographers. 


1 coach maker. 


1 designer of tapestry. 


2 coach and heraldic painters. 


6 die sinkers and seal engravers. 


1 cooper. 


1 glass engraver. 


1 brass founder. 


7 painters. 


2 carpet warehousemen. 


1 restorer of old pictures. 


1 naval architect 


3 Imilders and decorators. 


1 china painter. 


8 builders. 


4 goldsmiths. 


2 working blacksmiths. 


1 wheelwright. 


11 designers and modellers. 


1 army agent 


6 carvers and gilders. 


2 clothworkers, &c. 


1 paper stainer. 


1 gardener. 


6 draughtsmen. 


1 bricklayer. 


4artists. 


1 printer. 


1 flower painter. 


1 collector of poor rates. 


2 draughtsmen on wood. 


1 comedian. 


2 mould makers. 


1 zinc wqrker. 


1 gun engraver. 




1 errand boy. 


2 plasterers. 


437 carried forward. 


479 Total 



Ages. 



The following is a classified Tajble of the ages of the students on the book» 
from June to December inclusive. 



Classificatiok of AoES of Students. 
Total number of Students on the Books from 1st June to 31st Dec : 



»643. 





Somerset 
House, 


Westminster. 


Under 16 years - - - 
Above 15 and under 20 - - - 

„ 20 „ 30 - 
„ 30 . - - 


96 

191 

97 

13 


17 

34 

30 

1 


Number of Forms not sent in in May 


397 
245 


82 
3 forms deficient 


Students - - - - 


642 


85 « 727 Total 



A classification of the period the students have remained in the School, sub- 
ject to deficiencies similar to those mentioned above. 

Clarification of Hals Studbvts according to the Fesiod of thek* 
Ato^endakce. 
Attended less than 1 year ... 139 

Above 1 and under 2 years - - .47 

„ 2 „ 3 „ - - - 23 

„ 3 „ « „ - - - 23- 

„ 6 . . - .7 

Beoeipt and The financial statement of the receipts and expenditure of the school in re- 
fnsS^tton. ®P®^ ^ instruction for the seven months from June to December inclusive, 
l^ves the following resitjts. 
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Apmndix 

Mbtso- 
PouTur 
Schools. 



Besultsof 
theschooL 



Geometiy 



In this statement only the fees are entered as receipts, and the salaries of the 
Masters as disbursements, the expenses of this school being included in the 
annual parliamentary grant to the ]3epartment ; the salaries are paid by the 
Department, as well as all incidental expenses; the whole of these will there- 
fore be found in the balance sheet of the Department. 

Having thus reported upon the organization of the school, the number of its 
classes and students, and partially of its receipts and disbursements, I come now 
to speak of the results of the last seven months* study. I have previously men* 
tioned that certain sections of the school had been removed to Marlborough 
House ; in consequence of this, some classes had to be conmienced in the school 
anew, the school, in fact, being a portion of what it formerly was, had to re- 
organize itself^ and to fill up the breaches in the regular course of its instruc- 
tion, which had thus been made ; as such classes, although carried on at Marl- 
borough House, were to be considered as specialities rather than as a part of the 
regular school course. 

The master of architectural, perspective, and geometrical drawing, having 



Drawing 
fromgeo* 
metrical 
models. 



Md perspeo- i)een removed with his class to Marlborough House, it became most important 
^^ to supply the deficiency in geometrical and perspective drawing thus created in 

the school ; it was therefore deemed most advisable to teach a class in the ele- 
mentary room, both morning and evening ; this was accordingly done, and a 
class of 50 in the evening, and 40 in the morning, have been taught during the 
whole session, having one lesson in geometry and one in perspective per week, 
both morning and evening ; the works of these classes have been highly satis- 
fiustory, and although only 31 sets have been sent in, nearly the whole num- 
ber have completed the course,— the class has been taught by way of lecture 
and the use of the black-board ; in this class I have received valuable assis- 
tance from the master of the elementary class, and having already, for the latter 
portion of the course, taught the geometrical class, he is prepared, at the com- 
mencement of the coming session, to enter upon the duties of teaching both 
those subjects to the whole elementary class in the same manner. To aid in 
the furtherance of the objects of the Schools, an elementary class for the drawing 
from solid geometrical models has also been originated, as a part of the ele- 
mentary course, and has been found to work well 

Upon the appointment of Mr. Herman, the late master of the elementary 
class, to be drawing master and deputy in the upper school, it was deemed 
advisable to remove the students from the elementaiT' class at an earlier period 
of their studies to the upper school, thus affecting a more equal division of 
labour between Mr. Herman and the elementary master, and also providing for 
the more rapid admission of students into the elementary class ; this arrange- 
ment has been found to work well, added to which the reading-room in &e 
basement has been used as a class-room for solid model drawing, thus affording 
considerable relief to the pressure upon the elementary class, which, however, 
continues very fulL 

A similar division of labour having been made with regard to the study of 
light and shadow from the round, which was transferred to the class of colour 
under the mastership of Mr. Denby. 

In the upper school the modelling class, so far as respects modelling the 
figure, which was under the late master of form, had been removed to Marl- 
borough House, and a class for the modelling of ornament had to be created ; 
Mr. Wills, long a diligent and successful student in the school, was appomted its 
master, and I have much pleasure in siting that its course has been one of 
uniform and satisfactory progression ; this class meets only in the evening. 

An elementary class in connexion with the " Literary and Scientific Institute," 
Great Smith-street, Westminster, was opened in the theatre of that Institution 
on the 4th of last June, its proposed object being to supply elementary teaching 
to the inhabitants of Westmmster and the vicinity, and thus to extend the 
action of the Metropolitan School, limited both by its amount of accommodation 
and its position. 

This class has steadily progressed in a satisfactory manner, the students wha 
attend being exemplary in their conduct and progress ; several students have 
been passed from tins class to the upper classes of ^ School at Somerset House 
during the period of its existence ; the class meets on four evenings in each 
ire^ 
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In June last a class for training niasters was established in the Metropolitan 
Schoc^ to supply the rapidly increasing demand for masters for provincial 
schools, and to secure a uniform system of sound elementary tuition throughout 
the country. Eight students of the Metropolitan School have entered this class; 
four provincial students, and four artists resident in the metropolis who were 
not previously students in the school. Four of the metropolitan students have 
been appointed to masterships, one in Bel&st, one in Waterford, one in the 
Diocesan Training College, Chester, and one to schools in the metropolis. 
' Many other schools are wanting masters, a want the class will, I trust, be aUe 
to supply in the next two or three months. The special studies of this class are 
directed to meet the requirements of general education, and are, therefore, 
limited to elementary drawing, elementary geometry and perspective, and 
drawing from solid models. The students are examined, are expected to illus- 
trate the geometrical and perspective course on the black board, and are required 
to obtain certificates of proficiency. 

A tabular statement of the works executed in the Metropolitan School during 
the months of June, July, September, October, November, and December 
shows the following results : — 



Appendix 

Metro- 
politan 
Schools. 

Class for ' 

training 

masters. 



Number of 
works exe- 
cuted. 





1852. 




June. 


July. 


Sept 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Total 


Westminster Class. 
Elementary drawings - 

Somerset House. 

Elementary 

Geometrical and perspec- 
tive (sets of drawings) 
Elementary advanced - 

„ figure 
Chalk from the flat 
Foliage from nature 
Outline from the round - 
Chalk „ „ 
Sepia „ „ 
Painting moil „ 

Painting from coloured 

examples : — 
Water colour 
Tempera 
OU - - - 

Painting from natural 

objects: — 
Water colour 
Oil - - - 
Tempera - - . 

„ in flat tints 
Elementary design 
Modelling from £e round 


♦ 93 

515 

90 
40 
10 

6 

10 

4 

1 

1 
12 

2 
30 
46 

1 


56 

180 

58 

22 

5 

22 

12 

4 

7 

2 

2 

6 

24 

3 


101 

473 

40 
24 
12 
34 
8 
6 

? 

2 

8 
5 


132 

554 

70 
20 
14 
51 
15 

8 

7 

1 

4 
3 

6 
8 


172. 

489 

52 
17 
10 
52 
34 
6 

9 

' 3* 
5 

4 

7 
16 


79 

402 

31 

46 

12 

9 

72 

19 

1 
8 
2 

1 

13 
13 


633 

2,613 

31 

356 

135 

60 

231 

88 

23 

39 

29 

2 

7 
6 

1 
18 

9 

36 

104 

46 




861 


403 


726 


893 


876 


708 


4,467 



During the summer vacation the scholars executed a considerable number of 
works at the royal gardens, Kew, having been kindly favoured by Sir William 
Hooker with accommodation for study at the gardens. These works were 
neiff ly a& purchased by the Department for its use ; some of them, executed in a 
v^ttAdl manner, having reference to designing for teartile £Etbric8, are bdng re- 
produced in colonred lithography for puolicatioiL 

P 
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It is mj duty here to express the great satisfiKstion I have derived from Ihe 
zealous oo-<^>eratum and assistance afforded me by all the masters of the school, 
whidi have realised mj most hopeful expectatioiis, and I fed sure, much mutual 
confidence having arisen amcmg the masters and in the working of the schocd, 
that greater and more succettfiil results may be anticipated in the coming 
session, whilst the more systematic and careful management of the school now 
attainable firom the separation <^ the business of the sdiool tram the general 
business of the Department, and also the centralization of the aathority in the 
school, will,I trust, enable n»ore complete and satisfftctory records of its progress 
to be made, 
^u-ther sug- jt now remains for me to submit for consideration certain modifications which 
^JJ^J^Jia^ it is proposed to introduce into the school at the commencement of the coming 
session. 

These have for their objects — firstly, the retaining of the students a longer 
time in the school, and ensuring a greater regularity of attendance ; secondly, 
the widening of the basis of the elementary training ; and thirdly, the extension 
of the advantages of sound elementary and advanced education to those, who, 
not themselves art producers, influence largely, either for good or ill, the art 
productions of others; the details of these proposed arrangements are as 
fi>Uows: — 

GENERAIi COUBSE. 

Admission fees, payable in advance. 



Morning 


fees. 








Evening fees. 










£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


</. 


Per month 


- 





4 





Per month - - 


2 





For three months 


- 





9 











For six months 


- 





12 












Elementary class. 

The whole of the following course must be satisfectorily passed through before 
the student is transferred to the upper school. 

Students to be admitted on Mondays only, subject to an examination in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and an elementary knowledge of geometry. A 
text b^k of defi^tions, &c., to be purchased if the student is not prepared for 
examination, and no student to be admitted without mastering the contents of 
such book. 

Course of Studies. 

Days of attendance : elementary freehand drawing, Monday, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday.* Elementary geometry, (including elementary constructive 
drawing, — as plans, elevations and sections, of simple objects). Elementary 
perspective, Wednesdays. Average duration, six months. 

Drawing from solids, geometrical models, including a mechanical rendering 
in light and shadow.* 

Geometry and perspective would be taught in alternate weeks, giving the 
whole time, both morning and evening to the class, double the time at present 
given. 

The model drawing would be concurrent with the latter portion of the 
elementary drawing ; thus, a student would devote, say, the first four months to 
fineehand drawing ^ four days per week ; to geometry and perspective, one day. 
Then fireehand, two days ; geometry and perspective, one ; model drawing, two ; 
this would be continued for four months, making altogether eight months in the 
elementary schooL 

A class would meet at the commencement of each month, (for preparing all 
recent admissions) in geometry and perspective, to enter the regular class at 
whatever point of its course it might be ; this would ensure the whole elementary 
class being taught. 

* This would not be absolutely necessaiy for those intending to pursue the higher 
studies of the sohooL 
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App^ 



tn^ix 



EXCEPTIONAI. COUBSB fOT GSNEIULL EDUCATION. 

Por the use of those who desire to possess some power of correctly representing 

objects without following the study of Art professionally. — Terms 4/. 4*. per Mbteo- 
annum, or 1/. 10*. per quarter, payable in advance. siSff^M. 



Course of Studies. 



Sketching from natural 
and other objects in 
pencil, chalk, or sepia. 



Painting in oil or water 
colour from the flat 

Ditto from nature, as 
flowers, compositions of 
still life, &c 



Average 
Duration. 



4 Months. 

4 „ 
8 „ 



Students entering this class to have 
passed through the elementary class, or 
to have otherwise qualified themselves, 
and to have an elementary knowledge 
of the laws of colour. 

Classes to meet from 1 until 3 o'clock 
on the first five days of the week. 

Ditto. 



It is proposed to ensure a greater regularity of attendance and offer inducements Induce- 
to the students to enter for a longer period than the monUi, by taking a propor- 5|2j5lance 
tionately less fee for six months than for three, and a less for three than one. 
The proposed teaching of practical geometry, perspective, and drawing from solid 
models, as a part of the elementary course to all who enter the school, will, I 
anr convinced, tend greatly to remove what has long been a defect in the in- 
struction of the school. ^ 

The estaUishment of an exceptional class spreading the education of the 
school amongst classes who have hitherto had but few opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the use of really sound art education, will, I trust, tend to 
increase the drcle of its usefrilness, and in no small degree assist in that general 
improvement of taste, without which but very limited results can be expected 
from the action of the schools. 

BiCHABD BuBCHBTT, Head Master. 



(E.) — ^Attendance in the Metropolitan Male School for the 
years 1851 and 1852. 





Number 

of Students in 

the School. 


Number of 
Students 
who paid. 


Amount 
paid. 


Entrance 




fee. 


1851. 

January - 


383 


343 


£ 8. d, 
34 6 


£ «. d. 


Pebruary - - 


420 


376 


37 12 


— 


March 


410 


372 


37 4 


— 


April 


402 


363 


36 6 


■ — 


May . . 


380 


343 


34 6 


— 


June 


383 


345 


34 10 


— 


July 


331 


286 


28 12 


— 


September 


341 


297 


29 14 


— 


October - 


410 


355 


35 10 


— 


November 


45S 


400 


40 


""~ • 




400 


354 


35 8 


— 


Total - . 


4,322 


3,843 


£383 8 





Attendance 
in Metro- 
Dolitan 
chools. 
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^*^ (E.) — ^Attendance in the Metropolitan Male School, &c. — continued. 



Mbtso- 

POLITAB- 

Schools. 





Number 

of Students in 

the School 


Number of 
Students 
who paid. 


Amount 
paid. 


Entrance 




fee. 


1852. 










January - 


353 


315 


31 10 


— 


February - - 


428 


383 


38 6 


— 


March 


445 


397 


39 14 


— 


April - 


400 


350 


35 


— 


May 


400 


358 


35 16 


— 


Jane 


407 


353 


35 6 


— 


July 


308 


281 


28 2 


— 


September 


352 


329 


' 32 18 


6 10 


October - 


378 


352 


35 4 


3 10 


November 


423 


383 


38 6 


5 10 


December 


397 


366 


36 12 


3 6 


Total - - 


4,291 


3,867 


£386 16 


£18 16 



1852. — Total of fees, including entrance fees, 405Z. 12«. 

(Signed) R. Bubchett. 



Return of Numbers for the Years 1851 and 1852. 



Numbers 
and fees for 
1851 and 
1852. 





Numbers. 


Amounts. 




Pajfments for feed for the year ending 
Dec.31,1851 


3,834 


£ s. d. 
383 8 


Monthly average of stu- 
dents, 348^, including 
the students of ana- 
-tomy and practical 
construction. 

Monthly average of stu- 
dents, 360tV. excluding 
the students of ana- 
tomy and practical 
construction. 


Payments for fees for the year ending 

Entrance fees received for the months 
of September, October, November, 
and December, 1852 

Total of fees received at Somerset 

TTmiHA tnr 1 SK9 . • • • 


3.867 


386 16 
18 16 


405 12 
25 2 




Total number of payments for fees re- 
ceived at the Elementary Class, 
Westminster, not included in the 
above, for the months of June, July. 
September, October, November, and 
December - - - - 

Total nmnber of paiyments for the 
year 1852. incUtding the West- 
minster Elementary Glass, but ex- 
eluding the students of anatomy 
and practical construction - 

Total of fees received, including 
entrance fees for 1852 


251 


Monthly average of stu- 
dents, 411. 


4,106 


409 14 





(Signed) B. Bubchett. 
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(F.) — Extracts from Mrs. McIan's Report on the State of the Mb- 
TROPOLiTAN Female School for 1852. 

The total number of students whose names are on the books — 133. 
The classification of the students is as follows : — 



Appmu 



idix 





Hour of 
assembling. 


Hour of 
departure. 




Elementary Class - 
Advanced Classes - - 


10*30 
12 


12-30 
3 


2 107 
4 20 



Mbtbo- 

POLITAK 

Schools. 
Hetropoli- 
tan female 
schooL 



The average attendance of each student has been 4 days per week. 

The classification of the students according to their ages is 
under fifteen years - - - 10 

above fifteen and under twenty - - 62 
above twenty and under thirty - • 52 

above thirty - - - - 9 

According to the period of their attendance 

attended less than one year - - 100 

above one year and under two years - 4 

above two and under three - - 12 

above three and under five - - • 10 

above five - - - - 7 

As respects tlie results of the instruction, the following is the report: — 

Sixteen students obtained ** Department" medals in the following stages: — 
Ornament outlined fh>m the flat 
Ornament outlined from the round. 
Ornament shaded from the flat 
Ornament shaded fh>m the round. 
The figure, fVom the flat 
Flowers drawn from nature. 
Ornament painted in colours. 
Flowers and fruit painted from nature. 
Applied design. 

The total amount of fees received in the year ending December 31st 1852, 
was £107 58. 
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(G.)— Attendance in the Female School for the Years 1851 and 1852. 4P^dix 





• Number 


Number of 


Amount 




of Students 


Students 




in the School. 


"Vrho paid. 


received. 


1851. 






£ s. d. 


January 


60 


52 


5 4 


February 


63 


55 


6 10 


March - - - 


63 


55 


5 10 


April - - 


63 


55 


5 10 . 


May 


60 


52 


5 4 


June - - - 


59 


51 


5 2 


July 


51 


43 


4 6 


September 


41 


33 


3 6 


October - 


53 


45 


4 10 


November 


64 


46 


4 12 


I>ecember - 


54 


46 


4 12 


Total . 


621 


533 


£53 6 


1852. 








January 


No attendance. 


: — 


— 


February 


85 


78 


7 16 


March - 


88 


81 


8 2 


April 


83 


76 


7 12 


May - - 


77 


70 


7 


June - - - 


101 


88 


10 6 


July . - 


95 


84 


8 8 


September 


116 


105 


10 10 


October 


131 


125 


14 16 


November - 


133 


127 


15 10 


December - 


133 


127 


15 4 


Total - 


1,042 


961 


£105 4 



Metbo- 

POLITAV 

Schools. 

AttendiUioe 
in female 
school. 



(Signed) 



Fanny McIan, Superintendent 



(H.) — Return of the Amounts voted for the Cost of General Administration, Cost of In- 
Outfit, Examples, &c., for all the Schools of Design, and Instruction for the th^MeS^^ 
Metropolitan School only, from commencement to 31st Dec. 1852. politan 



Tear. 


Parliamentary 
Grant, exclusive 

of Grants to 
Local Schools, 


Cost of 

Instruction in 

Metropolis only. 


Average No. of Students 
attending Monthly. 


Estimated 
Cost 




Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


per Student. 




£ 8, d. 


£ 8. d. 








£ 8. d. 


1837-38 - - 
1838r39 - - 
1839-40 - - 
1840-41 - - 


1.500 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 


715 15 

1,004 9 

816 19 4 

800 14 4 


1 Returns camiot be 
1 furnished with suflft- 
j cifent accuracy for 




1841-42 - - 


1,600 


812 10 






18^-43* - - 


2,237 


88117 6 


148 


16 


164 


5 7 6i 


1848-44- - 


2,601 


1,161 2 


179 


83 


212 


6 9 6i 


1844^ - - 


2,651 


1,122 3 9 


206 


46 


251 


4 9 6 


1845-46- - 


2,561 


1,388 4 2 


157 


45 


202 


6 17 5; 


184647 - - 


2,601 


1,867 19 


157 


45 


202 


6 16 5i 


1847-48 - 


2,690 


1,818 13 11 


172 


4n 


219 


8 5 7^ 


1848-49 - - 


6,195 


2,028 16 8 


219 


48 


267 


7 11 Hi 


18«M>0 - - 


6,520 


2,088 


251 


61 


302 


6 18 3i 


186(W1 - - 


"8,226 


2,063 


266 


66 


322 


6 8 li 


1861-62 - - 


8,225 


2,176 


289 


66 


346 


6 6 1 


1862 - - - 


10,060 Of 


1.276 


300 


60 


360 


8 10 10 



IK)] 

Scl 



ihools. 



(Signed) Hbnbt Edwd. Lipsham, for the Secretary. 

Note.— ^e whole grant, exclusive of the grants to country schools, voted by Parlia- 
ment in each year is shown, as it is impracticable to distinguish how much ought to be 
charged to the head schools, distinct from the charges for general management, examples, 
out^ shared by all the schools. 

* The female school was established in the year 1842-43 (November 1842). 

t Department of Practical Art formed, and many chaiiges belonging to Local Schools 
cominrehended in this sum. 
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AppendixV. APPENDIX V.< 



Technical -^— . 

I1V8TBUC- Documents relating to the Technical Instbuction afforded by the 
"^^* Department. 

Special Classes. 
BubmittSd (A.)— Questions submitted to Manufacturers, &c. previous to 

tomanuftMS THE FORMATION OF SPECIAL CLASSES. — No. 16. 

turers. . . . . . 

1. Are onginal ornamental designs required in your business? 

2. What number of persons are employed by you to furnish them? 

3. What number of skilled workmen do you employ to execute such designs ? 

4. Into how many classes are the workmen divided ? 

5. Give the names of the classes, such as modellers, chasers, &c, and (if 
there be no objection) the average rate of weekly wages earned by each class ? 

6. Do they work on your premises, or at their own homes ? 

7. Do you consider that the character of the ornamental designs in your 
business, and the execution of them, are susceptible of improvement? (Please 
to answer this question at full length.) 

8. Do you think there is a sufficient public able to appreciate better art and 
art workmanship, if obtained, and who would be willing to pay an increase of 
price for the same, if necessary ? 

9. Is an experiment to obtain better art and art workmanship in your busi- 
ness worth attempting ? 

10. Would it be conducive to your interest and that of your workmen, if 
arrangements were made at Marlborough House for giving them advice smd 
suggestions, at stated times, in the principles of design, and in the execution of 
ornamental works ? 

11. How many of the designers and workmen from your establishment would 
be likely to attend ? 

12. Would it be worth your while to subscribe a moderate annual sum, say 
bly to have the privilege of sending one or more of your workmen to receive 
such instruction when you might wish they should have it ? 

13. Would the workmen themselves be willing to pay at least 6rf. per lesson 
for such instruction, or what other sum ? 

14. Can you give any suggestions to improve the arrangements proposed for 
using the articles in the mujseum, as set forth in the accompanying prospectus ? 
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(E.)--Catalogue of the Articles in the Museum of Manufactures ^*^^^1_ 

chiefly purchased from the Exhibition of 1861. Catalogue 

" * OP Museum 

Introduction. MaZ-ac 

The formation of a Museum of Manufactures of a high order of excellence tubes. 

in Design, or of rare skill in Art Workmanship, had long been considered 

desirable, as well for the use of Schools of Ornamental Art as for the 

improvement of the public taste in Design ; and the Great Exhibition of 

1851, affording a favourable opportunity for obtaining suitable specimens, 

the Board of Trade requested a Committee to recommend articles for pur^ 

chase, and subse(juently to prepare a Catalogue, which should set forth the 

prices of the various articles, and the reasons for purchase, together with 

any other particulars it might be desirable to know in the use and study of 

the Collection. 

2. The funds which the Treasury allowed for this purpose were limited 

to ^5,000, of which ^4,470 I65. ba. have been expended in the following 

proportions : — 

Articles exhibited on the Foreign Side of the Exhibition 
Articles exhibited on the Britii^ Side of the Exhibition 
Articles exhibited by the East India Company 



£ 


8, 


d. 


2,075 


9 





893 18 11 


1,501 


9 


6 



<£4,470 16 5 



3. Apportioning this amount to large groups of Manufectures, the 
expenditure in each will be as follows ; the prices of foreign articles being 
exclusive of Customs dues, &c. : — 

£ s, d. 
Woven Fabrics - - - - 1,080 4 

Metal Works . - . - ],426 15 6 

Enamels - - - - - 844 12 

Ceramic Manufiskctures - - - - 348 6 7 

Wood Carvings and Furniture - - - 771 2 

4. As a first principle in making the selections, the Committee felt it to 
be their duty to discard any predilections they might have for particular 
styles of ornament, and to choose whatever appeared especially meritorious 
or useful, if it came within the limits of the means at their disposal, with- 
out reference to the style of ornament which had been adopted. The 
Collection accordin'gly possesses specimens of many Emropean and several 
Asiatic styles. Yet each specimen has been selected for its merits hi 
exemplifying some right principle of construction or of ornament, or some 
feature of workmanSiip to which it appeared desirable that the attention 
of our Students and Manufacturers should be directed. 

5. Most of the examples, indeed, in the opinion of the Committee, have 
a mixed character. Some, like most of tnose from the East, illustrate 
correct principles of ornament, but are of rude workmanship; whilst 
others, chiefly Etu*opean specimens, show superior skill in workmanship, 
but are often defective in tne principles of their design. Thus, the Pans 
shawl, by Duch^ Ain^ (W 120), was rewarded by the Jurors as a triumph 
of manufacture, but itis direct imitations of natural objects appear to tne 
Committee to be of very inferior design to the ruder scarfs 01 Tunis, or 
the Kinkhobs of Ahmedabad. 

6. An attempt has been made in the Catalogue to indicate the more 
salient points of merit and defect in most of the articles, as frur as space 
would permit. This of necessity has been done imperfectly, but we look 
forwara to many opportunities occurring when the features of the several 
purchases may be ndly and 8yBtematica% explained. 
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AHoendiiV. 7^ Notwithstanding the indifference to principles of Ornamental Art 

OATALoeuB which is too prevalent in the present age — and even the variety of style 

OF Museum and character in the works in this Collection afiPdrd proof of such m- 

3l^,j^^^,. difference — there are signs that the existence of laws and principles in 

TUBB8. Ornamental Art, as in every branch of human science, is beginning to be 

recognized. Indeed, without a recognition of them, we feel that Schools 

of i^ can make no progress. Collections of Art wiU, we think, be most 

instrumental in helping to form a general belief in true principles.* {See 

Appendix A.f) It is by means of such Collections that we may hope to 

create a band of practical artists, competent to teach the principles of 

Ornamental Art ; and to prove by their own works the soundness of their 

teaching. 

8. In forming this Collection, the Committee looked to its becoming 
the nucleus of a Musemn of Manufactures, which may have its connexions 
throughout the whole country, and help to make our Schools of Art as 
practical in their working as those of France and Germany. {See Ap- 
pendix B.f) 

9. Already, with the desire to enable Manufacturers and Students who 
may be prevented from consulting the Collection, to participate in the 
advantages of it, the Board of Trade has authorized the preparation of 
Coloured Lithographs of some of the Examples to illustrate the Catalogue ; 
and this decision has led to the formation of a Class of Pemale Students 
for practising the art of Chromolithography; who, whilst thus aiding the 
production of a useful work, are practically acquiring the knowledge of an 
art peculiarly suitable to them, and for which there is an increasing public 
demand. 

Henry Cole. 
Owen Jones. 
Richard Redgrave. 

* " The principles of ornament developed in Greek art and in that of the 
Middle Ages are, so far as they go, true and determinate principles, the results 
of long experience, which nothing but ignorance can lead ns to imdervalne, and 
which we mast learn before we can add to them or give them a wide range." — 
Dtce, Lecture on Ornament, 

t The Appendices are published separately. 
17th May 1862. 

POSTCRIPT. 

The classification of the articles under the following groups, namely, 
1. Woven; 2. Metal; 3. Ceramic, or Pottery; 4. Glass; 6. Furniture; 
6. Various, is merely temporary, whilst the Museum remains in Marl- 
borough House. When suflficient space is provided, a more minute 
subdivision will probably be* desirable. The articles are numbered in 
each group in the order in which they have been received into the 
Museum. 

Henry Cole, 
6th September 1852. General Superintendent. 



Observations by Owen Jones, Esq. 

Obseir*. Ipj examining the Collection of Artides purchased from " The Great Exhi- 

ol'Son^. ^J*Joa of 1861," for the purposes of the " Department of Practical Art,'* 

the attention of the Student and inquiring Visitor is more particularly 

directed to the '^ Indian portion," the most important, both from the 

variety and beauty of the articles themselves, and as furnishing most 
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valuable hints for arriving at a true knowledge of those principles which AMJeiMiii V. 
should regulate the employment both of Ornament and Colour in the catalogue 
Decorative Arts.* o^ Mttseuk 

They are the works of a people who are still as faithful to their art as mlutoac- 
to the reUgion, habits, and modes of thought which inspired it : whilst tubes. 
those objects in the Collection which are of European workmanship Observa- 
exhibit only the disordered state of art at which we have now arrived ; S?°l^f 
we have no guiding principles in design, and still less of unity in its ^' "^^^* 
apphcation. 

A mere glance at the European portion of the Collection wiU show, that 
the objects are reproductions of the most varied extinct styles, more ot 
less slavishly copied; that what is true in principle in them arises rather 
£rom their adherence to the models from which they have been copied, or 
by which they have been inspired, than from the result of true feeling in 
the artisfs mind ; who would otherwise not so often in the same work 
have mixed up the true and the false. 

In the Inoian Collection, we find no struggle^ after an effect ; eveiy 
ornament arises (juietly and naturally from the object decorated, inspired 
by some true feehng, or embellishing some real want. 

The same guiding principle, the same evidence of thought and feeling 
in the artist, is everywhere present, in the embroidered and woven gar- 
ment tissues, as in the humblest earthen vase. 

There are here no carpets woriced with flowers whereon the feet would 
fear to tread, no ftimiture the hand would fear to grasp, no superfluous 
and useless ornament which a caprice has added and which an accident 
might remove. 

The patterns of their shawls, garments, carpets, are harmonious and 
effective from the proper distribution of fOTm and colour, and do not 
require to be heightened in effect by strong and positive oppositions. 

We have here no artificial shadows, no highly wrought imitations of 
natural flowers, with their light and shade, strugghng to stand out from 
the siurfaces on which they are worked, but conventional representations 
founded upon them, sufficiently suggestive to convey the intended image 
to the mind without destroying the imity of the object they are employed 
to decorate. 

With them the construction is decorated ; decoration is never, as with 
us, purposely constructed. 

With them beauty of form is produced by lines growing out one from 
the other in gradual imdulations ; there are no excrescences ; nothing 
could be removed and leave the design equally good or better. 

Their general forms are first cared for ; these are subdivided and orna- 
mented by general lines, the interstices are then filled in with ornament, 
which is again subdivided, and enriched for closer inspection. 

In their conventional foliage, in all cases we find the forms flowing out 
from a parent stem, so as to cover the space to be filled, with the most 
exquisite skill ; we are never offended, as in modem works, by the random 
introduction of ornament, the existence of which cannot be accounted for; 
every flower, however distant, can be traced to its branch and root. 

* " In the fabrics of India, the correct principle already laid down, namely, 
that patterns and colours should diversify plain surfaces without destroying or 
disturbing the impression of flatness, is as carefully observed as it was in the 
Middle Ages, when the decoration of walls, pavements, and carpets was brought 
to such perfection by the Arabs. But it is not only the observance of this 
principle which distmguishes the Indian stuffe in the Exhibition; they are 
remarkable for the rich invention shown in the patterns, in which the beauty, 
distinctness, and variety of the forms, and the hannonious blending of severe 
colours, called forth the admiration of all true judges of art What a lesson 
such designs afford to manufacturers, even in those nations of Europe which 
have made the greatest progress in industry I'* — ^Waagen. 
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Appendix Y. fn the management of colour, again, the Indians, in common with most 
CATALoeuB System nations, are very perfect; we see here the most brilliant colours 
ov Museum harmonized as by a natural instinct : it is difficult to find a discord ; the re- 
MAir^AC- ^^v® values of the colours of ground and surfaces are most admirably felt. 
TUBE. When gold ornaments are used on a coloured ground, where gold is 

Obeervar used in liffge masses, there the ground is darkest ; when the gold is used 
Mr!o. Jones, inore thinly, there the ground is lighter and more delicate. 

When a gold ornament alone is used on a coloured groimd, the colour 
of the ground is carried into it, by ornaments of hatchings worked in the 
groimd colour on the gold itself; of this the Student w3l observe many 
examples. 

When ornaments in a colour are on a ground of a contrasting colour, 
the ornament is separated from the ground by an edging of light^ colour, 
to prevent all harsnness of contrast. 

When, on the contrary, ornaments in a colour are on a gold ground, 
the ornaments are separated from the gold ground by an edging of a 
darker colour, to prevent the gold ground overpowering the ornament. 

In other cases, where varieties of colour are used on a coloured ground, 
a general outline of gold, of silver, or white or yellow silk, separates the 
ornament from the ground, giving a general tone throughout; in their 
carpets and low-toned combinations of colour, a black general outline is 
used for this purpose. 

Their object appears to be (in their woven fabrics especially) that each 
ornament should be softly, not harshly, defined ; that coloured objects, 
viewed at a distance, should present a neutralized bloom ; that each stq) 
nearer should exhibit fresh beauties— -a close inspection the means whereby 
these effects are produced. 

In the following list an attempt has been made to show, as far as the 
limits of a Catidogue will allow, now each article in the Collection is in 
accordance with or departs from these general principles, and others more 
particularly expressed. In conclusion, let the Student bear in mind that 
these objects have been gathered together for his instruction, and that he 
might by their contempUition obtain a knowledge of principles idiich have 
pervaded all the perfect efforts of artists in all times, and which we may 
now presume to be discovered truths, and are therefore not wisely to tie 
rejected ; let him, on the other hand, carefully (moid any attempt to copy 
or reproduce them: that which most faithfully represents the wants, the 
sentiments, and faculties of one people, is inadequate to express those of 
another people under totally different conditions. 

The principles belong to us, not so the results ; it is taking the end for 
the means ; if this Collection should lead only to the reproduction of an 
Indian style in this country, it would be a most flagrant evil. 

The temporary exhibition of the Indian and other Eastern Collections 
in " The Great Exhibition of 1851,'* was a boon to all those European 
artists who had an opportunity of studying them ; and let us trust that 
the foresight of the Government, which 1ms secured to us a portion of 
those collections as permanent objects of study, wiU lead to still higher 
results. 

May 1852. Owen Jones. 
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Appendix V. 

A CATALOGUE. c.,:i^ 

OF Museum: 

' OF 

■ ' Makufac- 

_^ TUSES* 

The Museum is intended to contain not only works selected as fine 
examples of design or art workmanship, but others chosen with a 
view to an historical series of manufactures. 



DIVISION I.-WOVBN PABBICS. woven 

fabrics. 
(All Woven fabrics are referred to by the letter " W" before the Numbers.) 



W 1.— PURPLE SARREE (A Dress worn by Women). 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at £25, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. — Sarree, with ffold flowers, distributed on a purple ground ; 
the yellow appearing under the gold, adds greatly to its briUiancy; ther 
border remarkable for the easy flow of the lines^ and the harmonious 
juxtaposition of the colours. Tne dark green edging round the leaves, and 
the dark red edging round the flowers, of giiat value in defining the 
forms on the gold ground, and adding to the general harmony. 



W 2.— PURPLE KINKHOB (A K^jmberbund or Waistband 
WORN BY Men). 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at ^10. 

Observations.^Georaetncdl arrangement of small panels of conventional 
flowers and foliage ; remarkable for the general gold colour contrasting 
with and balancing the purple ; the foliage being further heightened, and 
the effect increased by a few spots of red. The general outHne of the 
panels rather severe, but corre(Aed, in some measure, by the intermediate 
diaper; the foliage in the panels well distributed. 



W 3.~GREEN KINKHOB or WAISTBAND. 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at £A. 

Observations, — Gold diaper on green silk, A just proportion observed is 
in the quantity of gold to the ground ; the leading Imes, although of the 
most simple kind, are relieved by the interweaidng of the ground colour, 
so as to destroy the stifPhess which might have omerwise resulted. 



W 4.— PURPLE KINKHOB or WAISTBAND. 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at £3 6s. 

Observations. — Alternately plain stripes of gold on yellow, edged 
with gold on crimson, and stripes of foliage in gold on purple ground. 
The general effect is much enhanced by the yellow appearing as a 
diaper on the gold of the plain stripes ; and the purple as a hatcmng on 
the flowers of the ornamental band, with the %ddition of crimson spots in 
small quantities ; this renders the general effect sparkling and harmonious. 
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Appendix V. w 5.— GREEN BROCADED NAMAZ SUTTRUNGEE or HINDOO 

OATil^uE PRAYER CARPET. 

OF MusBiTM Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

M^^c- Purchased at £\2 12«. 
TT7BBS. Observations. — Agreeable arrangement of the forms and harmonious 

^J^ in colour; in the border may be studied graceful continuity of form 
and due balance of the masses ; the diaper m the centre correct in scale 
and proportions ; the spots of colour well balanced. It may again be 
observed, that all flowers on a gold ground are outlined by a darker tint. 



W 6.— ROOMAL or HANDKERCHIEF. 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at £2 lOs. 

Observations.— A running floral pattern in gold on crimson silk : the 
due relative quantities of pattern to ground have been observed ; the flow 
of the main stalks are playful and elegant. The harmonious effect is 
much increased by the groxmd of red sSk appearing, as hatching, on the 
gold flowers. 

W 7.— ROOMAL or HANDKERCHIEF. 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at £2 \0s. 

Observations.— GeometncsA arrangement of flowers on stages, in green, 
silver, and gold, on red silk; the red appearing through the gold 
groimd, in Iwtchings; this is of great value in diminishing the quantily 
of gold, and adding to the general tStct. 



W 8.-NAMAZ SUTTRUNGEE or PRAYER CARPET. 

Mamfactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased 9Jt £11. 

O^^efTo/um^.— Geometrical arrangement of leaves and birds in gold, 
on a purple groxmd; the ground re-appearing in skilfully arranged 
hatchings ; the whole reli eved by the silver flowers edged with red, 
and the red spots in the eyes of the birds, and in the centres of ^e 
small flowers ; the evenness of tintproduced bi^ the skUful flUing up of 
the ground is to be remarked. Tne border is rather weak, and not 
worthy of the centre. 

W 9.-G0LD AND SILVER BROCADE. 

Manvfactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at £b. 

Observations,— The dark edging which surroimds the leaves on the gold 
ground is again worthy of remark, as showing that a difPerent treatment is 
required for flowers on a gold ground to those on a ground of colour, where 
white or light colours are employed with the same purpose of distinct- 
ness, and at the same time adcung to the general harmony ; the small 
borders in which black is introduced are valuable in reducing the general 
glitter of Uie gold, which is a little in excess. 



W lO.-RED KINKHOB or WAISTBAND. 

' Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 
Purchased at j£22. 

Observations.— D'wL]^! in gold, on crimson silk. On a careless glance, 
the gold would appear here to be in excess; but on close inspection, the 
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admirable way in which this defect is remedied will be seen ; the ground Appendix V. 
re-appearing in a small flower, and as hatching, on the gold : we may catIlogxtb 
further see the hues of hatching reversed in each flower, so that no set of Mvseuk 
lines are produced in any direction, and the red and the gold are p«rfectly ^ ^^jj^p^c- 
balanced, thus the general bloom, always sought, is most successfully tures. 
obtained. Woven 

___________ fdbncs. 

W ll.-PURPLE KINKHOB or WAISTBAND. 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Furchased at £A 10*. 

Observations, — Diaper of gold and silver, on purple ground. Remark- 
able for the playful character and fireedom from stiffhess of the leading 
forms in the diaper; and the just appreciation of the quantities of the 
gold and silver m relation to the groimd; the yellow silk interwoven 
with the gold also conduces to the general effect. 



W 12.— GREEN SILK BROCADE (Kumberbund or Waistband). 

Manufactured at Aurungabad. 

Purchased at £3 10*. 

Observations,— Flower pattern, red, j^ellow, and white on green groimd, 
well distributed; and the colours mcely balanced. The white edging 
on the red flowers of great importance in avoiding any harsh contrast of 
the red on the green; and adds considerably to the general liveliness 
of the effect. 

W 13.-PURPLE SILK BROCADE (A Kumberbund or 
Waistband). 

Manufactured at Aurungabad. 

Purchased at £4, 

Observations,— The lowers are artistically grouped; the white edging 
round the flower, and the yellow ed^ring round the green leaves, are 
valuable in softening the transition to the purple ground. 



W 14.— GREEN KINKHOB, WITH GOLD FLOWERS. 

Mantfactured at Dholepore, in Rajpootana. 

Pur(Msed at £S, 

O&serva^ion*.^ Detailed gtdd ornament repeated on pale green ground ; 
the relative value of the gold to the ground has bc^ well considered, 
and the varied outline of the ornament is judicious ; thus no set lines 
are produced to mar the general effect. 



W 15.~WHITE SILK SARREE, WITH BLUE AND RED 
BORDER. 

Manufactured at Dholepore, in Rajpootana. 

Purchased at £b. 

Observations,— V^mdi£kM.e for the elegance of effect produced by very 
Simple means : by the repetition of the same small flower in the border, 
well balanced in form and colour. The bands of black and red, 
in zigzag, above and below the general border, are judicious in retain- 
ing the eye within the border, and preventing it following the diagonal 
lines formed by the airangement of the small flower in the filling in. 
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App^ V. W 16.— GREEN AND GOLD SHAWL. 

Caialooub Manufactured at Dholepore, in Rijpootftna. 
OF MrsBiTM Purchased at £\9,, 

MijpuPAC- Observations. — ^The border to this shawl is carefully drawn, and well 
TUBES, balanced in colour; the conventional treatment of the floral groups in the 
Sriw. centre is worthy of remark ; but the general effect not particularly good. 



W 17.— KINKHOB JAHLDAR, or GOLD FLOWERED TISSUE. 

Manufactured at Benares. 

Purchased B,t £32 lOs. 

Observatims, — Diaper in silver, black, and red, on gold ground; se- 
lected for the elegance of the leading lines, and the just distribution 
and relative value of the several tints. 



W 18.— GOOLBUND GOOLANAR, or GOLD AND RED TURBAN. 

Manufactured at Benares. 
Purchased at £S I6s, 

Observations. — Remarkable for the elegance of the diaper on the gold ; 
and for the distribution of the gold diaper on the red ground. 



W 19.— DOPUTTA GOOLANAR ARI BEL, or RICHLY ORNA- 
MENTED SCARF (used by Men). 

Manufactured at Benares. 

Purchased at j^60. 

Observations. — Scarf, with gold and yellow ornaments on red ground 
in centre, and gold diaper on green border, with broad border at ends, 
of gold, with conventional roliage. The diaper in the centre, and 
on the green border, are graceful and well distributed ; the small borders 
on the large ends of shawl are elegant inform, and harmonious in coloiur ; 
the lines of the groups of conventional forms graceful ; and the colours 
well balanced. 



W 20.— PHOOLDAR PUGREE ASMANEE, or LIGHT BLUE 
. FLOWERED TURBAN. 

Manufactured at Benares. 

Purchased at £7 14*. 

Observations. — Scarf, with gold and silver ornaments, on pale blue 
centre, and gold scarf ends; the pattern weU distributed, and the 
diaper, on gold ends, elegant. 



W 21.— KINKHOB SOORKH, or RED KINKHOB. 

Manufactured at Benares. 

Purchased at £46 4s, 

Observations. — Diagonal stripes ; altemately a silver running ornament, 
on a gold ground outlined in black, red, green, purple, and pale blue ; 
and an intermediate stripe, with fohage in red, purple, dark green, pale 
green, pale pink, and pale blue, on gold ground. The silver ornament 
on the gold ground is well distributed ; and the patterns so arranged, 
that hnes of colour range horizontally, while they follow in succession 
down the diagonal stripe; thus the tendency of the eye to run in one 
direction, by following the lines of the diagonal stripe, is corrected by 
the horizontal arrangement of the colours; and much harmony is 
the result. 
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W 22.— KINKHOB BUENGUNEE, or PURPLE KINKHOB. Appeiidix v. 

Manufactured at Benares. Catalogue 

Purchased at £38 10*. o» Museum 

Observations. — Gold running ornament in stripes^ on ground of orange Mahutao- 
red^ pink and pale pink, pale green and dark green, pale blue and dark tusbs. 
blue, on a general purple ground. The general effect is full of harmony ; ^^^ 
and it is very instructive to see how this effect is produced. — The colours 
of the grounds of the leaves are arranged in the following order : — 
light pink Dark green Dark pink light green 

Dark blue light pink Dark green Dark pink 

Dark pink Dark blue light pink Dark green 

light olue Dark pink Dark blue light piidc 

Orange red Light olue Dark pink Dark blue 

Dark green Orange red light olue Dark pink 

Dark pink Daric green Omngered Light blue 

Dark blue Dark pink Dark green Onnge red 

Dark pink Dark blue Dark pink Dark green 

Light olue Dark pink Dark blue Dark pink 

Orange red Light olue Dark pink Dark blue 

Light green Orange red Light blue Dark mnk 

Dark pink light green Orange red light blue 

Dark green Dark pink Light green Orange red 

Light pink Dark green Dark pink Light green 

Thus we have a succession of harmonies in each direction ; both hori- 
zontallj, vertically, and diagonall;^. — ^The width of the ornamental stripe, 
compared with the plain ground, is as 14 to 6, i«. each stripe is separated 
from the next by 3-14ths of the stripe. — 0. J. 



W 23.~KINKHOB BEYLA, or ORJ^AMl^NTAL KINKHOB. 

Manufactured at Benares. 

Purchased at £32. 

Observations, — Selected for the harmonious arrangement of a variety 
of ooloura interwoven with gold. The principle of the continuity of the 
leading lines from which the flowera spring, may readily be traced, llie 
pattern is slightly crowded by the weavmg. 



W 24.— ROOMAL CHARBAGH, or SQUARE HANDKERCHIEF. 

Manufactured at Benares. 

Purchased at £\9 }6s. 

Observations. — ^This Scarf is divided into four parts; the colours of the 
luxtaposed grounds are well chosen; these shawls in use would pro- 
bably be rolled up as head dresses, when the change in colour would add 
to the effect. The distribution of the flowers on the ground is well ba- 
lanced, llie general border is defective in arrangement ; and the pal- 
mettes at the angles seem out of place, and unwoiH^hy of the other portions 
of the scarf. Altogether this is not so parfect a work as most of the 
others : it was seled;ed for the tasteful arrangement of the colours. 



W 25.— DOPUTTA PETAMBAREE, or COLOURED SCARF (Worn 

BY Men). 

Manufactured at Benares. 

Purchased at £52, 

Observations, — Scarf, with pale blue centre and crimson border. The 
broad border at the ends of this scarf is made up of palmettea, and 
conventional representations of birds and beasts in gold ; the individual 
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Appendix V. fonns are not verj agreeable or perfect, but the general mass of 
Catalogue g^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ distributed that the general efiPect is mipressive. We 
07 MrsEUK may here remark how, on the more delicate ground of the centre, 
MAinfpAC- *^® masses of gold igre much smaller and more divided than on the 
TUBES. ' stronger red of the border. The gold ornament on the red border at the 
Woven aides IS flowing and graceful, and the introduction of the green fillets is 
^^"^^ of great value!^ * ^ 

W 26.— PETHUMBUR KIRMEZ, or CRIMSON SCARF (Worn by 

Men). 

Mawtfactured at Benares. 

Purchased at jC22. 

ObservoHoM.-^Cnmaon Scarf, with border in gold; the centre, with 
gold birds on a crimson ground. The border very elaborate; but 
the massiveness of the gold well relieved by the diaper : it is worthy 
of remark how the transition from the rich gold borckr to the thinly 
ornamented, ground, is managed by an intern^diate band of gold orna- 
ments on tiie red groimd. 

W 27.— PETHUMBUR ZURD, or YELLOW DHOTEE or LOIN 
CLOTH (worn by Men in Mourning or at Meals). 

Mamtfaciured at Benares. 

Purchased at j£?16. 

Observations. — Scarf, with plain yellow centre, and crimson border, with 
gold ornaments. The colour of the ground is well selected to balance 
uie plain tint; the ornaments in gold on the border are graceful, and 
correct in drawing and composition : we may here observe the brilliant 
efPect produced by the introduction of the green fillets ; and further, the 
advantage of the gold ornament on the margin of the yellow ^und, as 
leading the eye into the yellow, and preventing any abrupt transition from 
the border to the body of the scarf. 



W 28.--ROOMAL ARI BEL, or CHEQUERED STRIPED HAND, 

KERCHIEF. 

Manufactured at Benares^ 

Purchased at £M 2s. 

Observations,— The filling in of this Scarf is divided by three bands, 
red, blue, and yellow; on which are ornaments in stripes of gold, silver, 
and blue, on the red band; gold, silver, and red, on the blue band; 
and gold, silver, and red, on the yeUow band ; with comers and centre 
cmiaments of silver on gold ground. The band with the blue, silver, and 
gold upon it is the most perfect; the other two bands harmonize im- 
perfectly with it, and the comers and centre are quite unworthy of the 
rest; but the general border which surrounds the whole is in excellent 
taste, as is the red border with gold between the two narrow green boarders 
with the silver and gold wave diaper, which terminates the whole. 



W 29, W 30, W 31, W 32, W 33, W 34, W 35, W 36.— FOUR PIECES 
OF COTTON AND FOUR BAGS. 

Manufactured at Assam. 
Purchased for ^1 16«. at public sale. 

Observation. — ^Examples of the good taste and harmony of colour ex- 
hibited even in the commonest works of the Eastem nations. 
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W 37, W 38, W 39.— THREE PIECES OF MUSLIN, PRINTED Appendix V. 
IN GOLD. CatI^thb 

Manufactured at Kotah, in Rajpootana. o^ Mtoeujc 

Purchased at 1Q«. each. MAinrvAC- 

Observations. — Well distributed diapers. The proportion of gold to i^^Bxa. 
ground thoroughly felt. Sb^®*^ 

W 40, W 41, W 42.— THREE PIECES OF PRINTED CHINTZ. 

Manufactured at Jeypore, in Rijpootana. 
Purchased at £1 Is, each. 

Observation, — Remarkable for grace of form and happy proportion of 
the ornament to the ground. 



W 43, W 44, W 46, W 46, W 47, W 48.— FIVE PIECES OF PRINTED 
CHINTZ, AND ONE PIECE OF MUSLIN. 

Purchased for £B at public sale. 
Observation, — Good illustrations of colour. 



W 49, W 50.— TWO PRINTED MUSLIN SCARVES. 

Manufactured at Kotah, in Rijpootana. 

Purchased at ,£l each. 

Observations, — ^The centre sprigs and flowers well distributed; the dull 

Seen of the leaves leading tne eye agreeably into the white ground, 
ad the green been stronger the efiPect of the whole would have been 
spoilt. The general border of the scarf end rather coarse, and the broad 
band of gold (in W 50) rather abrupt. 



W 51.— MUSLIN SCARF PRINTED IN GOLD. 

Manitfaciured at Kotah, in Riypootana. 
Purchased at jCl. 

Observations, — ^Well distributed gold pattern on purple ground; the 
pfdmettes in the border very graceful. 



W 52.— SILK KINKHOB, or WAISTBAND. 

Mantfactwred at Hyderabad. 

Purchased at £\, 

Observations. —^^ec^d for the geometrical arrangement of small 
flowers, in green and gold, on a red groimd; remarktu[)k for the perfect 
balance between the flowers and the ground, the small intermediate spot 
being just sufficient to prevent the red groimd overpowering the flowers ; 
and we may further see the value of t^ thin outline of greenish-yellow 
silk, which separates &e, green leaves from the red ground; thus pre- 
venting a harsh or cutting contrast. 



W 53, W 54.— TWO SILK PIECES. 

Manufactured at Hyderabad. 

Purchased at £2 10«. each. 

Observations, — (W53) Stripes in gold colour and green, alternately with 
stripes of ornament ; the green edging surrounding the yellow band useful 
in confining the eye to the elaborate ornamental boraer on either side : 
the harshness of the contrast well broken by the gold colour; and the red 
ground appearing eveirwhere underneath as a diaper adds greatly to the 
general effect. (W 54) Uold flowers on a red groxmd. As we have nere no 
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Appendix V. plain band as in the last exampjle, but in the intermediate band, flowers 
Cataxooue ^^ ^^ ^?^^ ffround, the introduction of the green is unnecessary, distinct- 
OF MusBUK ness beimr obtained without it. 

OF 

Manufac- 

J^^^^^ W 55.— GOLD AND SILVER BROCADE. 

Woven 

fltbrics. Manufactured at the Malay Peninsular. 

Purchased at J^. 

Observations, — Gold ornaments on a nioroon coloured silk ground. 
The arrangement of the border very perfect and well distributed; the 
diaper on the centre, with purple, white, and yellow silk on the moroon 
ground, heightened with gold, well balanced and efPective. 



W 56.— GOLD AND SILVER BROCADE. 

Manufactured at the Malay Peninsular. 

Purchased at £3. 

Observation. — The gold well distributed on the red ground. 



W57,W58.— BODICE, EMBROIDERED SATIN; AND BODICE, 
EMBROIDERED MUSLIN. 

Manufactured at Cutch. 

Purchased for j£?l 15«. at public sale. 

Observation. — ^The muslin suggestive to lace designers. 



W 59.— SATIN AMBER COLOURED EMBROIDERED. 
Manufactured at Cutch. 
Purchased for £3 \3s. 6d, at public sale. 

Observation. — Excellent study for arrangement of colour in the several 
ornaments, and in the border. 



W 60, W 61, W 62.— THREE EMBROIDERED APRONS. 
Manufactured at Cutch. 
Purchased at j^3 each. 

Observation. — Graceful lines, well-balanced masses, and harmcnioua 
colours. 



W 63, W 64, W 65, W 66.— FOUR EMBROIDERED SATIN 
DRESSES WORN BY PARSEE CHILDREN. 

Purchased foT^W 63, £2; W 64, £2; W 65, £1 IJs. Gd. ; and W G6, 
£1 lbs., at public sale. 

Observation. — Good specimens of embroidery. 



W 67, W 68.— TWO EMBROIDERED HOOKAH CARPETS. 

Manufactured at Jatta, in Sindh. 

Purchased at £3 each. 

Observations. — General arrangement graceful; but the colours rather 
harshly contrasted ; the gold outline surrounding every part of great value 
in diminishing this. 

I 

W. 69.— EMBROIDERED TABLE COVER. 

Manufactured at Jatta, in Sindh. 
Purchased at .^15. 

Observations. — ^The separate portions graceful in design, but the 
whole not well combined. The transition from the ornamental portions 
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to the black ground particularly abrupt ; the centre especially is defec- Appendix V. 
tivem arrangement. c^tI^vb 

OJ MUSBUIC 

W 70.— CHINA SILK SCARF. MaXac- 

Purchased for 18s. at public sale. Woven 

Observation. — A study for quiet richness of colour. fobrics. 



W 71.— CHINA SILK SCARF, WORKED IN GOLD. 
Purchased for ^1 at public sale. 
Observation, — ^'ilie ornament well balanced and equally distributed. 



W 72.— CRIMSON BODINET SCARF, EMBROIDERED. 

Manufactured at Delhi. 

Purchased at j£5. 

Observations. — Graceful arrangement of conventional foliage; the 
colours in the several leaves Mid flowers. well contrasted; the general 
e<%ing oi gold and yellow silk^ outlining the whole, most vsduable. 



W 73.— GOLD EMBROIDERED SCARF. 

Manufactured at Delhi. 

Purchased at £7 14«. 

065cn?fl/»07W.— Conventional ornament, well wrought in embroidery. 
The blue, red, and green bands in the border, most harmonious in juxta- 
position. The open character of the embroidery, which allows the ground 
to appear througn, is most judicious in the treatment. 



W 74, W 75, W 76, W 77, W 78.-FOUR CHINTZ SHAWLS and 
HANDKERCHIEF. 

Purchased for JtS I3s. 6d. at public sale. 

Observations.^These articles afford fiuggestions from their quiet graceful 
simplicity. The distribution of the quantities in the forms and colours is 
excellent. 

Mr. Redgrave, in his " Report on Design " in the Exhibition of 1851, 
remarks ; — 

'* In designing for garment fabrics, it will generally be found that the simplest 
patterns are in the best taste. The efforts, howeyer, both of designers and 
manufacturers, have been too often directed to, difficulty and complication, 
rather than to produce the greatest effect with the least possible means. Thus 
we find the number of blocks used in printing any pattern, or of colours in 
weaving, or the number of cards required to produce a certain design, dwelt 
upon, rather than the excellence of the design itself, and gaudiness and ugliness 
are esteemed, if expensive and troublesome in production, rather than beautiful 
simplicity. As simplicity is one of the first constituents of beauty, it will 
ollen happen that simple patterns are far the most beautiful, and that one 
printing, or weaving in one colour, is in good taste, while every multiplied 
difficulty becomes further removed from it. It has before been said, that calling 
undue attention to the ornament is a great error in designing for garment 
fabrics : there needs, in the largej masses of the dress, a sense of what a painter 
calls breadth or repose, which is only attainable by great simplicity, by flat or 
diapered treatments of small forms, by uncontrasted Lght and dark, and delicate 
tints of colour: tiiose difficult patterns of many parts are too apt to offend 
against the above requirements, and to cause the figure to stare upon the ground 
and attract attention to itself, to the destruction cf the true decoration of such 
fabrics.'' 
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AppandkV. W 79.-CASHMERE SHAWL. 

Oascixooux Manufactured at Cashmere. 

oP^vu Purchased at j^65. 

MijrxTiAO* Observations,— In this Shawl may be studied ihe peculiar characteristics 
TUBES, of design which pervade this class of shawls : the greatest variety of colours 

]go^n are blended together without confusion and without discord. The main 

^^^ conventional Smna are filled in with other patterns upon them as on a 
ffround, and the main ground itself covered m every part : but nowhere 
does a spot of colour appear as an accident ; every leaf can be traced to a 
parent stem ; every leai, however small, is surrounded by an outline of an 
mtermediate colour between it and the ground, which is one of the causes 
of the general quiet effect so well known as beloujnng to these ibawls. 
The general forms, however, are not good, and, but ror the quiet and har- 
monious treatment of the colouring, would be unbearable.— Otom Jones. 



W 80.-SPECIMENS OF CASHMERE NEEDLE WORK. 
Manufactured at Lahore. 
Purchased for £4 2s, &d. at public sale. 

Observation,^Qood specimen of embroidery by hand, and very hanno- 
nious in colour. 



W 81, W 82, W 83, W 84.«FOUR PIECES OF FIGURED WHITE 

MUSLIN. 

Manufactured at Dacca. 

Purchased at— W 81, ^5 12«.-, W 82, £5 lOs,; W 83, £5 15*.; W 84, 
£7 3s, 

Observation.— RemxtkAhle for the elegance of the flowers, and happy 
distribution and proportion of forms to spaces. 



W85, W86, W87, W88, W89.-FIGURED MUSLIN SCARVES. 

Manufactured at Dacca. 

Purchased at— W 85, £\ 5s.; W 86, £1 5s.} W 87, £l2s.;W 88, 
£l2s.} W89,£l2s. 

Observations.— The graceful flowing lines of the foliage in the Scarf ends 
and borders, with the general massing of the flowers, and the justly 
proportioned filling-in of the ornaments, well worthy of study. 



W 90.— FIFTY PIECES OF RIBBONS OR EDGINGS FOR 
SARREES. 

Manufactured at Aurungabad and Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at j£12. 

Observations.— ReoiKrkMe for the harmony of colour and beauty of the 
several patterns, and general applicability to their purpose, and may be 
contrasted with advantage with the modem practice of using for ribbons 
groups of flowers, which, however beautifm as copies from nature, are 
unsuited, when used imitatively, to decorate such fabrics. 



, W91.-BEETLE.WING INSERTION. 

Manufactured at Aurungabad. 

Purchased at £1,^ 

Observations.— Gmceful flowing pattern in gold, on a silver ground ; thfe 
leaves of green and ruby well baknced ; the gold edging round the leaves 
adding much to the general brilliancy of effe^. 
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W92.-PIECE OF SILVER TISSUE WITH BEETLE-WING Appendix T. 

INSERTION. CxT^ilSGTm 

Purchased for £2 I2s. 6d.ht public sale. ®» ^^f*^^ 

Observation, — Remarkable as showing how even tinsel may become rich Mjli^ao- 

and decorative by proper treatment. tusbs. 

_______ Woven 

fSftbriog. 
W93.-PURDAH OR SCREEN FOR AN AUDIENCE HALL, 
WORKED IN SILK. 

Manufactured at Mooltan. 

Purchased at j^25. v 

Observations,— Verj beautiful in form, and harmonious in the colouring ; 
the white ed^ring round the blue, and the yellow edging round the green, 
of great service ; the black also introduced on the bme, and in the centre, 
flowers^ of great importance to the general effect. 



W94.--LARGE PRINTED FLOOR COVER. 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at £b 1Q«. 

0&«efTa^tot».~ Selected as an example of a <)uiet, inoffensive treatment 
of ornament in a cheap and conunon material. The general forois, though 
not particularly graceml, are yet well distributed, and the whole when seen 
together are ncS inharmonious; the importance of the outline to the 
several forms and ornaments can here be well studied. The introduction 
of the black is very useful in harmonizing the various low toned coloiu*s 
employed, whilst the white flowers spread over it relieve it from dulness. 
The border in brown, with a dark outline, well drawn and massed. 



W96.-SILK CARPET, MANUFACTURED AT CASHMERE, 

Purchased 9^ £^ 9s. 

O^MfTotiofif.— -The present is an illustration of quiet richness; the 
harmony of the colours is excellent. Upon the subject of carpets, 
Mr. Redgrave, in his ** Report on Design" in the Exhibition of 1851, 
remarks :— 

*' A most careftil examination has confirmed a strong feeHng as to the great 
superiority of the designs of Indian and Turkish carpets, both in the arrange- 
ment and general tone and harmony of the colours, and the flat treatment and 
geometricid distribution of form. The Torkish carpets are generally designed 
with a flat border of flowers of the natoral size, and with a centre of luger 
forms conventionalized, in some cases even to the extent of obscuring the forms, 
— a fitnlt to be avoided. The colours are negative shades of a medium, or half- 
tint, as to light and dark, tending rather to dark, with scarcely any contrast, 
and therefore a little sombre in character. Three hues predominate and largely 
pervade the sur^noe, namely, W^^ i^ and blue; tiiese are not pure, but 
negative, so that the generu effect is cool, yet rich and full in colour. The 
colours, instead of cutting upon each other, are mostly bordered with black, the 
blue has a slight tendency to purple, and a few orange spots enhance and 
enliven the e&ct The distribution of colour m these fiibrics is far simpler 
than in those from India, which last have sometimes a tendency to foxiness, 
from a larger admission of warm neutrals, as brown and brown purple ; they 
also admit of a much greater variety of colours than the Turkish. The colour 
of the Indian carpets, however, is so evenly distributed, and each tint so well 
balanced with its complementiuy and harmonizing hue, that the general effect 
is rich and agreeable; the hues all tend to a dark middle tint in scale, and white 
and yellow are sparingly introduced to define the geometrical arrangement of 
the mrms, such arran^ment being the sound basis of all Eastern ornament. 
The illustration given m fig. 1, plate 1 (see W 97), is from an Indian rug, and 
will illustrate the various princi|de8 and the tone of colour contended for. A 
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Appendix V. large silken carpet and a smaller one, (the present specimen,) exhibited by the 
^ ~L Honourable the East India Company^ are fine examples of the skill and 
or HvsEUK ftste whidi are evidently traditional in the Indian races.*' 
o» 

MANT7»AC- _ — 

^"'*™- W 96.~LARGE WOOL RUG. 

fabrics. Manttfactured at EUore. 

Purchased at £9 9s. 
Observatum.See W 96. 



W 97.— LARGE WOOL RUG. 
Purchased at £5, 
Observation.— See W 95. 



W 98.— LARGE WOOL RUG. 
Purchased 9t £4 Us. 
Observation.— See W 95. 



W 99.— RUG, SILK AND COTTON PILE. 

Manufactured at Madras. 
Purchased a.t £5 5s. 
Observation.See W 96. 



W 100.— WHITE TUNISUN BERNOOS. 
Purchased at £5. 

W 101.— WHITE TUNISIAN DRESS. 
Purchased at £4. 

W a02.— BLUE AND WHITE SCARF. 
Purchased at £\ \0s. 

W 103.— BLUE AND YELLOW HANDKERCHIEF. 
Purchased at 10s. 

W 104.— LARGE COLOURED WRAPPER. 

Purchased at ^6. 

W 105.— LARGE GREY WRAPPER. 
Purchased at £5. 

W 106, W 107, W 108.— THREE PIECES OF CARPET. 
Purchased at ^1 2s. 

Observation. — ^These articles have been selected as useful for the 
Student in arranging draperies, and also as exhibiting the good taste and 
true principles which are found even in the humblest wo]£s of the Arab 
tribes. 



W 109.— EMBROIDERED SfLK SCARF. 
Purchased at .€12. 

W 110.— EMBROIDERED SILK SCARF. 
Purchased at £6. 

W 111.— SILK SCARF EMBROIDERED WITH GOLD. 
Purchased at j^lO. 

W 112.— SILK SCARF EMBROIDERED WITH GOLD. 
Purchased at j^lO. 
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W 113.7-SILK SCARF EMBROIDERED WITH GOLD. Appendix v. 

Purchased at £7* Catalogue 

W 114. -SILK SCARF EMBROIDERED WITH GOLD. ""' ^o"?^"" 

Purchased at £G. ^^sf ' 

Manufactured in Tnms. Woven 

Observations, — Remarkable as good illustrations of the use of gold; also fobrics. 
for the forms of ornamentation, well adapted in their lines and elonga- 
tions for the working in the loom; good distribution of form and 
general harmony of colour. 

W 115.— CARPET FOR HALLS OR STAIRS. 

Manufactured in Turkey. 

Purchased At £10 10s. 

Observations, — Remarkable for the harmonious combination of colotirs, 
and happy arrangement of conventional forms : best exhibiting the treat- 
ment proper for carpets, which, serving as a background for furniture, 
however rich, ^should never be obtrusive : illustrating also the true prin- 
ciples of flat ornament for carpet designs. 



W 116.— EMBROIDERED TOWEL. 

Manufactured in Turkey. 

Purchased at i^lO. 

Observations. — Good arrangement of the general form, and harmonious 
in the colouring : it is also an interesting example of the conventionaliza- 
tion of natural forms. 



W 117.— CHAIR COVER. 

Manufactured in Turkgr. 
Purchased at £3 13s. M, 
Obsei'vation. — ^Well distributed diaper. 



W 118.— EMBROIDERED SHAWL. 

Manufactured in Turkey. 
Purchased at £3 lOs, 

Observation. — Specimen of ornament by hand embroidery, and of 
ornament woven in the loom. 



W 119.— EMBROIDERED SCARF. 

Manufactured in Turkey. 
Purchased at £3, 

Observation, — Example of Turkish embroidery rather inclining to 
European treatment. 

W 120.— SHAWL. 

Manufactured bjr Duch^ Ain^ et Cie., 1, Rue des Petits P^res, Paris. 

Purchased at £60. 

Observation. — This Shawl is said to be the most perfect specimen of 
shawl weaving as yet produced; there are 110 threads to the "centi- 
metre" in the weft, and 210 in the warp : the arrangement of the colours 
is harmonious, but the general arrangement of the pattern seems hardly 
worthy of so much labour. It is arranged on the principle of the Cash- 
mere shawls ; but it is a question how for the admiration of these latter be 
not an object of fashion ; for it is clear that the end obtained, namely. 
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Appendix Y. perfect blending of colours and harmonious dfect, might equally well be 
OatIlogub produced with a more perfect arrangement of forms. 

OlMUBEXTK -— 

Mah^ctac- W 121, W 122.— AXMINSTER CARPET, OF TURKISH DESIGN; 

TUBXB. AND MASULIPATAM STAIR CARPET. 

S^ Manufactured by Watson, Bell, and Co., 35 and 36, Old Bond 

Street, London. 

Material, — ^Wodlen Yam, and Linen. 

Purchased at j€34 \3s., and £\ 10s. 4d. 

PecuUarities of Manufacture, — "The Axminster Carpet affords facility 
" for the change of colours or design, inasmuch as the threads are worked 
" with the finffers and tied through the back, so as to form a solid fabric ; 
*' the quality is varied according to the materials used, and the fineness 
" of the stitch employed. The Masuhpatam Stair Carpet is made pre- 
'' cisely upon the same principle as the Axminster carpets, but much finer 
" and closer in the stitch. During the Great Exhibition, public attention 
" was directed to this particular kmd of carpets, in respect of the harmony 
** of their colouring and their adaptation for genend purposes. As re- 
" gards price, they are cheaper than the Axminster. By the employment 
" of native agency, which has been secured by the importers, the greatest 
" fihcility is rendered for procuring? a constant supply, of any size, to special 
" order ; a change also can be efrected in the colouring, so that they may 
" be adapted to any kind of decorations.** — Watson, BeU, and Co, 

Observations, — Examples of carpeting designed on the true oriental 
principle of a flat ground, relieved by harmoniously coloured enrichments ; 
without any attempt at false shadows or imitations of rehef . 

W 123.— KIDDERMINSTER CARPET. 
Purchased at 4s, 6d., from J. G. Crace. 

Observation, — ^An example of the flat treatment of ornament, well dis* 
tributed. 

W 124, W 125, W 126.— THREE PIECES OF OLD VENETIAN 

EMBROIDERY. 
Observation, — Examples of graceful renaissance, forms and flat treat* 
ment suitable to hangings. 



W 127, W 128.— TWO SPECIMENS OF MODERN HONITON 

LACE. 
Worked and presented by E. Darvall and Co. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture, — "The lace trade must have been for a 
'' long time a staple manufacture here, and I apprehend was made on 
** pillows with bobbins as at present ; it is termed hj old writers ' the Bone 
" Lace :* and Fosbrooke, the author of the ' Antiquities of England,' says, 
" ' The bone lace is thr^ lace and certainlv not a modem manui^urey 
" and it is called bone lace from the bobbins with which it is worked 
" being made of bone.' In confirmation of Mr. Fosbrooke's opinion as 
" to the antiquity and importance of the lace trade I find that in the latter 
" end of the reign of Edward IV. (1482), and the first year of Richard III. 
" (1484), Acts of Parliament were passed prohibiting the importation of 
*' foreign laces into this country. Miss Strickland, in the ' Lives of the 
*' Queens of England,' mentions that Margaret of A^jou, the warlike wife 
" of Henry VI., who reigned firom 1443 to 1460, was assiduous in trying 
'' to turn the attention of the people of England to commerce and manu- 
" factures, especially those of woollen and silk. I date the increase and 
*' improvement of the manufactures from the immigration of the Protes* 
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** tants from the Low Countries at the time of the persecutions there hy the ^PPendlx V. 
** Duke of Alva, the Governor under Philip II. of Spain, about the year Catalochjb 
" 1660, and of the French Protestants at a later period after the revocation op Musbuk 
" of the "Edict of Nantz by Louis XIV. in the year 1685, who carried ito^j^^^. 
" their riches and their manufacturinff industry into England and other tuebb. 
" lands. Previous to the immigration from the Low Countries I apprehend Woven 
" the manu^Ebcture of lace in England was from silk or coarse thread, but ^^brics. 
" that the Flanders men brought over the finer threads which were spun 
" there from their flax, and thus the laces of England rivalled those of 
" Meclin, of Valenciennes, and Brussels. It must have flourished in 
" Honiton about the sixteenth centijry, as James Rodge, who died in the 
" year 1617 (fifteenth year of the reign of James I.), and whose tomb is 
'^ m our churchyard, is called there a bone lace seller ; he must have 
" been a man of substance who had grown rich in his business, as he is 
** recorded to have given 100/. to the poor of Honiton." — E, DarvaU 
and Co. 

W 129.— OLD POINT BRUSSELS LACE. 
Presented by Mrs. Henry Byng. 



W 130.— BROCADED SILK VELVET ON GOLD GROUND. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £1 lOs. 



W 131.— CRIMSON AND WHITE SILK VELVET. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at 10^., as a specimen of manufeM^ture. 
Observation. — Flat treatment of floral decoration, probably Turkish. 



W 132.— FRENCH CARPET. 

Purchased of Messrs. Jackson and Graham, at 30/. 

Oftserra/Mww.— Designed on the Oriental principle; hannonious in the 
general distribution of colour, which is suitable also to its purpose as a 
carpet. 
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^pendix V. 

Catixooub 
OP Museum 

MA,^'»Ac. OBSERVATIONS ON SOME OF THE SPECIMENS OF 

TUBB8 

Meteb. ■ METAL AVORK. 

By Professor Semper. 



On Ml, M20, M2. 

The comparison between the numbers M 1 and M 20 on the one hand, and 
nimiber M 2 on the other, is interesting as a study of omamenlml colouring. 
In M 1 we see how the blue and green enamel grounds stand crudety 
opposed to each other, without being united hj a common parentage. Even 
the introduction of the ruby into wie system is hardly sufficient to render 
them more harmonious. Even in M 20 we observe some deficiency 
of harmony, but here it is less violent, the green and blue tints being 
broken and connected together by the neutral black, which has been 
interposed between the two tints. These and some similar works of 
Oriental art stand in direct opposition to the beautiful Tulwar or Sword, 
M 2, and such objects as M 11 and M 12, which belong to the same system 
of colouring and ornamentation. Here the various powerful and brilliant 
colours, although violent, are united by a common hue or tint, which is 
spread over the whole. Every colour is one shade of a general scale, to 
which all the others belong, passing from the green 1jut)ugh tiie white to 
the red, which last, in its special hue, is thus made the dominant colour 
of the whole system. The ground is formed, not by white, but by a 
neutral jade cdonr, which is ver^ pale, but always greenish on the 
scabbard, where it works in unity with the green leaves and the gold rims 
to contrast the ruby or rather the Oriental red (sang de boeirf) of the 
flowers, which last are here dominated'by this coalition. 

The same alliance between the green leaves and the jade coloured base, 
as complementary -to the red, is more fiiUy exhibited on the lower part of 
the hilt of the sword, where the ground is of a somewhat darker gre^Hsh 
tint. 

On the middle compartment of the hilt, however, the same jade 
coloured ground takes another hue, and enters into an alliance with the 
ruby against the green, making thereby the ruby the dominant colour. 

Thus we observe on this beautiful specimen of Oriental art, variety and 
contrast most happily combined with harmony and repose, which result 
has been obtained, firat, by a common key, upon which the whole tone of 
the system of colours has been tempered, and, secondly, by the system of 
subordination, which has been carried throughout. 

The first quality, harmony, obtained by a common tone of the colours 
which enter into the system, is one of the great mysteries of beauty which 
unerringly prevail in nature and such works of men a^ are simple 
expressions of natural artistic feelings. 

Such works are generally tinged by the natural hues of the materials'em- 
ployed, which hues form the base^ and connecting links between the 
bright colours which enter often into the composition of their orna- 
mentation. This may be seen in the straw and rush carpets of the 
Oriental, American, and African tribes ; in the embroideries upon leather 
and wood-bark by the Canadian ; in the raw-silk and cotton tissues of the 
Chinese; in the ornaments made with tinged rice; in coloured gutta- 
X>ercha ornaments ; in the terra cotta vases of the Greek, and in the jade 
vases of the Chinese and Indian. 
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Specimens of this kind are extremely interesting for the study of Appendix V. 
colouring, and are very often at the same time good examples of oma- CATALoarE 
mental art in general. op Museum 

The fine jade vases M 102 and M 103 belong to this sort of omamenta] at. J{?L.f,. 
industry, and are, with their inlaid stones, nearly related to the enamels in tubes. ' 
question, which seem to be quasi imitations of the natural materials Metals, 
which enter into the composition of these works. 

The attainment of that great object of ornamental art, which consists 
in the due subordination of the ornamental parts to the chief impression, 
is not often to be found in works of early periods of art, and seldom 
prevails in Oriental art, which generally suffers from the absence of this 
principle ; we see on them flowers and ornaments spread over the whole, 
like net-work. The above-mentioned sword forms, however, a beautiful 
exception, i^ough the hierarchical principle in it seems to be neutralized 
by its double application. 

Egyptian, and more especially Greek ornaments and implements, 
combine these two hiffh qualities, and moreover excel the Oriental works 
in the elegance of their general forms and outlines ; it will therefore be 
extremely use^l to have a greater number of antique ornamented works 
for comparison with the Oriental, mediaeval, and modem articles in the 
Museum. 

The modem works in the Museum are chiefly specimens of the facility 
and skill of the present age in treating materials, but at the same time, 
some of them give evidence of danger to the true progress of art, which 
may arise from their study. The works of Vechte are worthy of being ♦ 

placed at the side of the works of Michael Angelo and Cellini ; and the 
vases and other works of SevTes manufacture are beautiful specimens of 
modem enameling. 

The sword M 65 is very well executed, but the ornamental parts of 
the hilt are not adapted to the principal object, and in themselves a Uttle 
clumsy. The hunting knife in the style of the thirteenth century, 
manufactured by Marrel Freres, is a fine specimen of execution in metal, 
but seems to £edl in sfyle and character. 

The amourer's art is one of those which most require to be sustained by 
old examples ; these nevertheless have been neglected by modem atmourers, 
because their immediate application to modem arms is not so easy, nor 
has it been so much required, as the imitation of old bracelets or broaches, 
or the copying of ecclesiastical candelabras. 

G. Semper. 
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Appendix V. 

Sp^i^S DIVISION n.-METAL WOEK. 

MAifi^Ac. EI^AMELS ON METAL AND JEWELLERY, &c. 

TFREs. ,^jj Works classed under Metal Work are referred to by the letter " M " 
^^*^ before the Numbers.) 



M 1.— DAGGER, WITH ENAMELED SHEATH AND HANDLE. 

Manufactured at Scinde. 

Purchased at j£f20, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations, — ^The general form of this Sheath will furnish a perfect 
illustration of the principle ever adopted bj Eastern nations of always 
decorating their construction, and never constructing decoration. There 
is not a line upon this which could be omitted with advantage. We see 
how the position of the back edge of the knife within, is appropriately re- 
cognised externally by the band ; while the ornaments on either side meet 
on a line over the cutting edge. The rinffs round the handle are admi- 
r^ly adapted for affording a firm hold in the use of this dangerous 
weapon. The ornaments are very elegant in design, and the whole effect 
very brilliant ; but it suffers a little from the absence of ruby colour, 
which would have made it more harmonious. 



M 2.— THULWAR OR SWORD, WITH ENAMELED HILT, 
POINT, AND SCABBARD. 

Manufactured at Kotah, in Rajpootana. 

Purchased at Jt52 lOs. 

Observations. — A spedmen of good design, excellient anramgement of 
form, and harmony of colour : we may here see an example of that happy 
art to which Eastern nations have arrived by centuries of refined study 
and experience of adapting the ornament to the form or space to bie 
ornamented : this is seen beautifully at the point, at the hilt, and the 
scabbard. The Unes of the ornament are so introduced that thev seem 
to suggest the general form, rather than to have been suggested by it. 
{See M 70 

M 3.-^THULWAR OR SWORD, WITH ARMLET INLAID WITH 

GOLD. 

Manufactured at Hyderabad. 

Purchased at j^lO. 

Observations. — Parts of the ornamentation very graceful, but there is a 
little want of scale between the border and the dolphins ornamenting the 
centre ; this was in some measure less apparent when the scales on the 
fish, now partly effiaced, w^re perfect. The two conditions under which 
this is now seen, frimish a gooa lesson of the use of detail in dimimsldng 
the prominence of one portion of ornament over another, when from 
accidental circumstances it may happen to be in excess. 



M 4, M 5.—TW0 SWORD HANDLES, INLAID WITH GOLD. 

Manufactured at Touk. 

Purchased for £6 5s., and ^4., at public sale. 

Observations.—^M 4). The general form first divided into spaces, 
which are then filled in with ornament, very varied, graceful, and well 
distributed. 
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M 6.— LASCARREE OR WAR SPEAR, WITH PAINTED STAFF, Appendix V. 

AND GOLD HEAD. CatII^ue 

Mamfactured at Lahore. ""^ Mumum 

Purchased at j^5. Hakufac- 

Observations, — ^The painted ornament on the Staff very well distributed, 'tubbs. 

and the green well balanced by the gold. The moulded forms and the M®*"!"* 

indented pattern on the spear head are very appropriate. 



M 7.— A SHIELD, OF BUFFALO HIDE, WITH ENAMELED 

BOSSES. 

Manufactured at Kotah, in Rajpootana. 

Purchased at ^20. 

Observations. — ^The bosses on this Shield are elegant in form and har- 
monious in colour ; the value of the white in intensifying the colour of 
the crimson flowers is well felt. The gold ornament painted on the shield 
itself, though desiffned on correct principles, is out of scale with the 
bosses, and altogether not in accordance with them. {See M 2.) 



M 8.— SHIELD AND FOUR PLATES OF ARMOUR, INLAID 
WITH GOLD. 

Manufactured at Putteala. 
Purchased tJb £48, 

Observation, — The patterns well distributed, in true scale with the 
objects decorated, and elegant in composition. 



M 9, M 10.— COAT OF MAIL, HELMET, AND PLUMES. 

Manufactured at Lahore. 
Purchased for £26 5s. at public sale. 

Observation. — Purchased for their picturesque utility to the decorative 
painter. {See V 9.) 

M 11.— BUNGAREE OR BRACELET, ENAMELED, AND SET 
WITH DIAMONDS AND RUBIES. 

Manufactured at Dholepore, in Rajpootana. 

Purchased at £26, 

Observations. — ^This Bracelet is rather violent in its contrasts of colour; 
but remarkable chiefly as showing that even in the setting of their jewels 
l^e Indian workmen never failed to carry out an idea. The rubies and 
diamonds are so combined in the setting as to represent flowers, buds, 
and leaves on the' stalk, springing right and left from the rose in the 
centre. The arrangement of the enameled birds and flowers on the 
inner surfoce is playful, and of excellent wwkmanship. 



M 12.— BUNGAREE OR BRACELET, ENAMELED, AND SET 
WITH DIAMONDS. 

Manufactured at Dholepore, in Riypootana. 

Purchased at £\%. 

Observations.—lLlke arrangement and setting of the diamonds very 
elegant; and the blue jui^ the colour which would best set off the 
bi^anc^ of the diamonds. In the enameled pattern on the inside surface 
the red is rather in excess by reason of the faint colour of tho green. 
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Appendix V. M 13.-BRACELET, SILVER-GILT AND ENAMELED. 

Cataloovb Manufactured at Kangra. 

ofMu^seum Purchased at £6 68. 

Manupac- Observations.—This ornament, in which blue, green, silver, and gold 
TCBB8. are nicdy contrasted, recals somewhat the necklaces of the ancient Egyp- 

Metals. tians. The arrangement of the forms is playful; and the position of 
the pendant drops, alternating with the lines of the ornament within the 
bands, so as to avoid any durect Une running out of the subject, very 
judicious. 

M 14.-ANKLET, SILVER-GILT AND ENAMELED. 

Manufactured at Kangra. 

Purchased at £4 12s. 

ObseTDations.— The ornaments on this Anklet are well adapted to the 
different surfaces, the ornament on A tending in its main lines to develope 
length on the surface ; while the direction of the ornaments on the surfaces 
B B, is the best that could be employed for leading the eye onwards 




from the edge ; the bands encircling the anklet on either side are prettily 
ornamented with Imes calculated to aid the effect ; whilst the ornament 
beyond leads the eye gradually into the portion of plain gold, the gold 
ornament consistinff of two serpents' heads endeavouring to catch swans 
floating on water; had they been better executed, the whole would have 
been much improved. 



M 15.-DHALEE, OR GOLD NECKLACE. 

Manufactured at Tenasserim. 

Purchased at j€14. 

Observations. ^The way in which the forms are here massed, gradually 
diminishing in bulk from the inner ring to the extremities, is well worthy 
of study ; the variety of line produced by the position of the several forms ; 
the judicious amount of relirf in each, with the elegance of the forms 
themselves, render this Necklace a valuable object for study. 



M 16.- GOLD NECKLACE. 

Manufactured at Calicut. 

Purchased at ^^30. 

Observations. — This Necklace, though very beautiful, is much less 
perfect than the last ; it has less design in it ; there is more repetition of 
the same forms, and therefore it is more monotonous; it is formed on the 
opposite principle to the last, the lines radiating from the centre, and the 
forms getting larger towards the margin ; but this is judiciously corrected 
by the pattern bemg more open towards the extremities. 



M 17.~G0LD NECKLACE, DUMOND CUT. 

Manufactured at Calcutta. 
Purchased at £4. 

Observations. — In this Necklace we see the advantage of confining the 
bright parts to the diamond cut surfaces, which, by contrast with the 
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dead parts of the Riding, are rendered much more brilliant ; the form of Appendix V. 
the ornament is very graceful. Catalogue 

____« OF Museum 

M 18.— CUP, COVER, AND PLATE, SILVER GILT. 'ULa.^vvkc^ 

Manufactured at Hyderabad. 

Purchased at ^10. ^ 

Observations.— The form and general effect of this Cup is agreeable; 
it is remarkable from the simple means by which the general effect is 
produced, namely, the repetition of very simple elementajy forms. 



M 19.— CUP AND COVER, SILVER ENAMELED. 
Manufactured at Lahore. 
Purchased at ^7. 

Observations.— ThiB small Cup furnishes a valuable illustration of the 
principles of ornamentation. Each line is exactly what it should be, to 
give value to the surface on which it is placed, and to assist in the develop- 
ment of the form ; the ornament at A adapts itself to the spreading form 
of the Up of the cup ; the main portion of the neck is defined by the 
ornament B : the hues of the ornament at D are 
well adapted for leading the eye down the swell 
of the cup, in its turn agreeably decorated by 
the ornament G, the lines of the ornament help- 
ing to carry the eye round it horizontally : how 
perfect, again, are the proportions to it of the 
narrow bands F F, while the eye is led downward 
by the ornament H, to the judiciously arranged 
ornament at the foot, K ; the lid of the cup is 
also equally well studied. The execution of this 
work, unfortunately, is rather coarse, and the 
colours are ill balanced ; it would otherwise have 
been a most excellent work. 




M 20.-DRINKING CUP, SILVER-GILT AND ENAMELED. 

Manufactured at Kangra. 

Purchased at J^4 4s. 

Observations. — ^The ornament on this Cup is well arranged, and nicely 
distributed ; but the colour is imperfect, requiring purple to balance the 
green. 

M 21.— ROSE WATER BOTTLE, ENAMELED. 

Manufactured at Dholepore, in Ri^pootana. 

Purchased at <€10. 

Observations. — ^The general form of this Rosewater Bottle is graceful 
and suggestive ; we have the root, the bulb, the stalk, and the flower 
conventionalized, sufficiently near to suggest an image to the mind, yet 
in no way attempting to imitate nature. The ornaments are well adapted 
to the forms decorated ; and the blue, purple, green, and gold, harmo- 
niously combined. 

M 22.— SPICE BOX, ENAMELED. 

Manufactured at Dholepore, in Rajpootana. 
Purchased at j^31. 

Observations. — ^This Box is worthy of study, from the simple yet 
agreeable arrangement of the several parts, each most appropriate to its 
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Appendix Y. office. Although the workmanship is less perfect than it might he, yet 
CataiiOgue tr**® art-feel'mg pervades the whole. 
ov Museum 

o» 

^uBBs. M23.— PAUN AND SUPARREE, OR BEETUL LEAF AND 
Metels. BEETUL NUT BOX, IN SILVER, PARTLY GILT. 

Mawtfactured at Ulwar, in Ri^pootana. 
Purchased at £6 10«. 

Observations, — The general form of this Box is rather a conceit, a very 
unusual treatment in Oriental works ; but it is remarkable for the elegance 
of the pierced work, and due subordination of the several ornaments 
to each other; it is, however, in several parts, tinged with European 
taste. 



M 24.— PAUN AND SUPARREE BOX, SILVER OPEN WORK. 

Manufactured at Mirzapore. 

Purchased at £4 10s. 

Observations. — ^This trifle may be studied, as showing the constructive 
arrangement properly decorated : each general form is divided by mun 
lines ; and these again filled in with other divisions and patterns, pro- 
ducing an even tint over the whole, without confusion : every line has a 
meamng ; every bud and stalk can be traced to its parent stem. 



M 26, M 26, M 27, M 28, M 29.— FIVE HOOKAH BOTTOMS. 
Purchased at £2 lOs, each. 

M 30, M 31, M 32, M 33, M 34.-~FIVE HOOKAH BOTTOMS, 

SMALLER. 
Purchased at £1 each. 

M 35, M 36.— WATER BOTTLE AND BASIN. 

Purchased at £4. 

M 37.— WATER BOTTLE. 
Purchased at £2. 

M 38.— CUP. 
Purchased at j^l . 

M 39.— PLATE. 
Purchased at I5s, 

M 40.— SPITTOON. 
Purchased oJt £\ lOs. 

M 41.— SPITTOON. 
Purchased at ^1 . 

M 42.-CUP AND COVER. 

Purchased B,t £1, 

M 43.-SMALL BOX. 
Purchased at lOs. 

M 44.-PEWTER CUP. 

Purchased at \5s. 
Manufactured at Hyderabad. 

Observations.— This collection is remarkable for general grace of outline; 
the happy scale of ornaments decorating the surfaces; the appropriate- 
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ness of each particular ornament to the position it occupies ; and, lastly. Appendix V. 
for the heauty of the ornaments themselves. In M 25 we see the way m catalooue 
which the eye is led into the plain black surface, by the open ornament on of Museitm: 
the upper and lower portion of the bell; and, immediately above it, how jf^J^^c- 
the small flower running to the left corrects the effect of the ornament tubes. 
above it running in the opposite direction. It is strange how rarely we Metals, 
see this veiy obvious rule attended to in modem works ; yet amongst the 
designs of Eastern nations we never find it neglected. 



M 45.— CASKET. 

Manufactured hy Gueyton, 11, Rue Chapon, Paris. 

Material. — Oxydized Silver. 

Purchased at ^36. 

Observations, — ^This work is especially remarkable for the poetic treat- 
ment of the subject, and the spirited execution, llie general form is 
good, and the ornaments are well distributed. 



M 46.— CASKET. 



Manufactured hj Gueyton, 11, Rue Chapon, Paris. 

Material, — Oxydized Silver, set with Jewels. 

Purchased at ^36. 

Observations. — Notwithstanding the general form is ill adapted, and 
many portions are out of scale, it mav" be studied with advantage, as a 
gooa example of sur&ce decoration. The execution, also, is very perfect. 



M 47.— CASKET, WITH BAS RELIEF OF THE SEASONS ON 
THE LID. 

Manufactured by Rudolphi, 3, Rue Tronchet, Paris. 

Material. — Oxydized Silver. 

Purchased at ^28. 

Observations. — Remarkable as an illustration of r^oiws^ work ; and as 
a good specimen of chasing : also, for the variety and judicious arrange- 
ment of the ornament on the surface, and its subordination to the con- 
struction. The feet not recommended. 



M 48.— CASKET. 

Manufactured by Rudolphi, 3, Rue Tronchet, Paris. 

Material. — Silver, parcel-gilt. 

Purchased at J^IO. 
. Observations. — Remarkable for the graceful arrangement of the orna- 
ment, and the flat treatment of the surface. A good specimen of chasing. 
The form not commendable. 



M 49.— CUP, WITH LIGHT METAL STAND. 
. Manufactured by Rudolphi, 3, Rue Tronchet, Paris. 

Material. — ^Agate, Crystal, and Gold. 

Purchased ai MO, 

Observations.— ViemvisikMe for the proper use of the metal, illustrated 
in its lightness ; for the appropriate introduction of the bulb of crystal, 
and, the enameling. 
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AppeudixV. M 50.— HUNTING KNIFE, REPRESENTING THE LEGEND 
CatH^ub of ST. HUBERT. Style of the ISth century, 

OF Museum Manufactured by Marrel Freres, 27, Rue Choiseul, Paris. 
Manufac- Material. — Silver and Bronze, parcel-gilt. 

TURB8. Purchased hi jIl200, 

Metals. Peculiarities of Manufacture. — "This magnificent Knife is composed 

" from the legend of St. Hubert. The figure, in *rondebosse,' surrounded 
" by the hounds, forms the handle. The mouth of the sheath is oma- 
** mented with a large bas-relief, representing the moment when the hunt 
" is interrupted by the vision of St. Hubert ; that is, the apparition of the 
" cross on the staff's head. The rich ornamentation and figures were 
** first composed and modelled in wax; then sculutured in plasty; and 
" finally moulded in metal and chiseled. The blade is of the finest steel, 
" forged mth steel hammers, and the moulding creased or hollowed by 
*• the hand with a graver. This knife is the original." — Marrel Frhres. 

" The Jury would further mention a very beautiful sUver Hunting Knife, the 
hilt of which represents St. Hubert standing within a niche : the cross is orna- 
mented with a fox at bay, defending itself against several dogs : upon the chape 
of the sheath is a handsome bas-reliet; representing the conversion of St Hubert ; 
and lower down is a hunting trophy. The execution of this Hunting Knife 
leaves nothing to be desired.**— ./tiror* Report on the 23rf Class of the Exhibition 
o/*1851. 

06sert7a^ton«.— Remarkable for the fine art workmanship throughout ; 
the arrangement of the form, duly considered with regard to utility; 
knowledge and feeling in the modelling ; good chasing, and a general 
poetical feeUng well worthy of study. 



M 51.— VENETIAN VASE. 

Manufactured by Marrel Freres, 27, Rue Choiseul, Paris. 

Materials. — Silver Gilt and Blue Enamel. 

Purchased fii £\m. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture. — "The body of this Vase is embossed by 
" hand ; the arabesques creased or hollowed by the graver, and then filled 
" with enamel, and vitrified in a moufle or wnace, used for the purpose. 
" The figures in round bosse, and bas-reliefs, are moulded from models 
" prepared in wax ; they are then chiseled, and afterwards fibced in the 
" different compartments prepared to receive them. The stones are 
" grenats. This vase is the original." — Marrel Frh-es. 

Observations.— Yery elegant and playful in the general form, and well 
executed ; the enameled ornamentation, though rather thin in character, 
and in parts not well distributed, is beautifully drawn. 



M 52.--SILVER CUP. Renaissance Style. 

Manttfacturedhj Marrel Frerbs, 27, Rue Choiseul, Paris. 

Materials. — Silver, parcel-gilt, with rubies, emeralds, grenats, and 
tiu*quoises. 

Purchased at .€72. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture. — " The body of this cup was embossed 
" on a lathe. The cover is ornamented with small figures, playing with 
" musical instruments. These figures, as well as the medalUons, were 
" naoulded in silver from wax moaels, and then soldered into the respec- 
" tive compartments prepared to receive them. They were afterwards 
" chiseled and finished. The ornamentation is embossed and chased by 
" Ymnd."'-Marrel Frh-es. 

Observation, — Selected for general grace of outline and fine art work- 
manship ; also as an illustration of repouss^ work. 
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M 53.— SNUFF BOX. Appendix V. 

Manufactured by Marrbl Freres, 27, Rue Choiseiil, Paris. Catalogue 

ilfafma/.— Silver, parcel-gilt. ^' Mu^seum 

Purchased at Jt2A, Makctfao 

Peculiarities of Manufacture. — "This elaborately ornamented Box tubes. 

" represents hunting and fishing, with their attributes. The principal Metais. 

" medallion is moulded in silver, from a model in wax, then soldered on 

" the lid of the box, and afterwards chiseled. The other medaUions and 

" ornamentation are champs leve, with a graver, and chiseled." — Marrel 

Frkres. 

Observations. — Remarkable for beauty of execution ; the arrangement 

of the ornament 5 and the judicious subordination of the relief of the 

various parts. 

M 54.— LAVABO, FOR ROSEWATER (ARABIAN). 

Manufactured by Marrel Freres, 27, Rue Choiseul, Paris. 

Material. — Copper, silvered. 

Purchased at JtlG, 

Peculiarities of Manufacture. — "This Ewer and Basin are embossed, or 
" formed on a model in wood, by the aid of a lathe. The ornamentation, 
" which is of very superior workmanship, is executed entirely by the hand, 
" with a chisel, after the manner of the Arabs." — Marrel Frhres. 

Observations. — Although remarkable as an example of flat treatment of 
the surface in articles of utility, and of decoration subjected to the con- 
struction, it is inferior in carrying out this idea to so many works of 
a similar kind to be found in the Indian collection ; the merit it pos- 
sesses in this way is due to its imitation of similar utensils in use in 
the East. 

M 55.— SWORD. 

Manufactured by Froment Meurice,52, Faubourg St. HoncM:^, Paris. 

Material, — Steel blade, and oxydized silver handle. 

Purchased at £'62, 

Observations,— TYas is a copy of the sword presented to General Chan- 
gamier by the City of Paris, and the price is therefore independent of the 
Srst cost of the modelling, &c. The handle of this sworn very elegant 
in design and perfect in execution ; it is worthy of remark how well the 
OTnament, and the principal figure especially, are arranged, so as not to 
obstruct the.hand in use. 

M 56.-SEAL, CHASED. 

Manufactured by Froment Meurice, 52, Faubourg St. Honor^, Paris. 
Material, — Iron. 
Purchased at M7, 

Observation. — Remarkable for the perfection of the chasing, and the 
elegance of the inlaid ornament. 



M 57.-BRACELET. 

Manufactured by Froment Meurice, 52, Faubourg St. Honore, Paris. 
3f a^cna^.— Oxydized silver, parcel-gilt. 
Purchased at .€13 \0s. 

06scn?afio».— Remarkable for the excellent workmanship, as a clever 
illustration of a style, and a good specimen of parcel gilding. 
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.^Vf^ V. M 58.-BRACELET. 

OT MunluM Manufactured by Frombnt Meurice, 52, Faubourg St. Honor^, Paris. 

o» Material,— Oxvdized silver, with enamds. 

Mahxtpao- Purchased at JtlS. 

Observation. — Elegant in design, and skilful in execution. 



TVBB8. 

Metals. 



M 59.-.INLAID DAGGER. 
Purchased ait £12. 

M 60.— INLAID PERFUME BURNER. 
Purchased at £4. 

M 61.— INLAID CANE-HEAD. 
Purchased 9t£\ lOs. 

M 62.— INLAID BRACELET. 

Purchased aJt £3. 

Manufactured by J. Roucou, 21, Rue de Paris, Belville, Seine. 

Observations. — Remarkable for the treatment of the inlaying, as speci- 
mens of good execution, and of decoration subjected to the construction 
and use. The inlay of the ornament on the sheath of the dagger 
beautifidly drawn and executed. 



M 63.-SHIELD. 

Manufactured hy Lepage Moutier, 11, Rue Richelieu, Paris. 

Designed and executed by Vechte. 

Material.— Iron. 

Purchased at £220. 

Observations. -—RemaxkAhle for its fine style ; the combination of figure 
and ornament; the subdued sur&ce treatment; the variety of the ornament; 
the workmanship ; and as a i^eimen of r^pouM^ work in iron. 

M 64.- INLAID METAL INCENSE BURNER. 

Purchased at j^29 \0s. 

M 65.— INLiYID METAL VASE. 

Purchased Bt £21. 

M 66.— INLAID METAL CUP. 

Purchased at £3. 

Manufactured by J. Falloise, Liege. 

Materials. — Iron, and silver. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture.-'*"Theae articles are of wrought iron: 
** their forms, as well as the damascene ornaments with which they are 
** decorated, are in the renaissance style. This kind of damascene work is 
** new; it differs from that of the antients in its sohdily, and in offering 
*' greater resources to artists in metals, being applicable to an infinite 
*' variety of objects : the rehef is stronger, and the effect more striking. 
'' The examples selected must be looked upon only as studies, but we may 
" judge from them of the effect which mignt be obtained on a larger scale. 
*' The following is the process used in this woric. In the indentation made 
" with a graver a bevel is formed, greater or less according to the largeness 
*' or detau of the ornament. The chisel, which is used with a hammer to 
*' form the bevel, should be held inclining inwards fit)m the leaf which 
** forms the ornament. The plain fillet should have a bevel on both sides. 
** In the leaves an indent is formed by pointing, into which the silver wire 
*' is imbedded by means of a small hammer. This indent is formed with a 
** very fine steel point kept inchned, with which the ground of all the parts 
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*' to be filled with silver is pierced. "When the ornaments are entirely Appendix v. 
** covered with silver wire, the surface is planed in order firmly to ^ the OitTALOeus 
'' silver; it is then filed up, and afterwards finished with glass paper, the op Musbum 
" silver projecting over the edges of the ornaments being cleanea off with ji^j,SL .«. 
" a chisel. To give greater effect to this kind of work, the fillets are made ' tubbs. 
'' broader, and the mdents deeper. This work can be executed equally Metals. 
** well in gold, platinum, or brass."—/. Fallaise. 

06»err<rf»o»5.-- Specimens of good inlaid work in metal. The forms are 
graceful, but the ornamentation not very well distributed. 

M67.-TAZZA AND EWER, IN ENAMEL, ON BLUE GROUND. 

Purchased at .€80. 

M 68.— LARGE EWER, IN ENAMEL, ON BLUE GROUND. 

Purchased at £SS. 

Manufactured at the National Manufactory of Porcelain and Stained 
Glass, Sevres, Pans. 

Material. — Blue enamel, on copper. 

0596rt7a/um9.— Remarkable as illustrations of a process, and of an art, 
of high character, Httle practised in England as connected with manu- 
^EMHxires ; also for the treatment of the enamels, the beauty of execution, 
and for the great deUcacy of treatment of the H^ht and shade contrasting 
strongly with the coarser effects of which our designers are so fond. 



M 69,— ENAMEL OF THE HEAD OF ST. MARK. 

Manufactured at the National Manufactoiy of Porcelain and Stained 
Glass, Sevres, Paris. 

Material, — Enamel, on iron. 

Purchased at £M, 

Observation, — Remarkable as an example of the treatment of enamel, 
in a large manner, useful for decorative purposes. 



- M 70.- ORIENTAL AGATE CUP. 

Manufactured by Morel and Co., 7, New Burlington Street, London. 

Materials, — Oriental Agate, pure Gold, standard Silver, and Pearls. 

Purchased at j^lO. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture, — "This work, which is in the style of the 
*^ 16th century, represents in detail the most advanced stages to which the 
*' various processes employed had attained at that period. The cup is 
*' formed hova a piece of Oriental Agate, cut expressly for the article. 
'^ The figures in full relief; the leaves and enameled ornaments are all of 
^ pure gold; the foot only is silver gilt, lliis work of art was made 
*' entirely by hand ; no part whatever having been cast, llie time occu- 
" pied in making the setting, that is, the rcpcmMe work, chasing, en^ving, 
*' and enamehng, was about 28 weeks of one person. The cutting and 
•* hollowing the cup, about 30 days of one person." — Morel and Co, 

^ The principal object of the Jury's approbation is the rich and handsome 
series of chalices and caps of various kinds, in precious materials, oraamented 
with enamels, exhibited by Messrs Morel & Co. . . . All these figures 
are enameled with superior taste." — Jurors Report on 2Sd Class of the Exhi- 
bition of IS51, 

Observations, — ^Very elegant in design, and beautiful in execution ; the 
enameling especially perfect ; it is further remaricable as a specimen of 
repouss^ work in round bosse ; an art of which Mr. Morel claims to be 
the reviver. 
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M 71 —LARGE SILVER CHALICE. 
Purchased at £Ab, 

M 72.-CHALICE, WITH HEXAGONAL BASE. 

Purchased 9!t£^. 

Manufactured by J. Hardman and Co., Great Charles Street, Bir- 
minffham, from designs by A. W. Pugin, Esq. 

Material. — Silver, Parcel-gilt, and enamelled. 

PeciUiarities of Manufacture. — ^** These Chalices were made entirely by 
" hand : the bowls being beaten up from circles of sheet silver, the knops 
" and feet being also nused by hammering ; the lower parts of the f^ 
" were made in sections, and soldered together ; the patterns upon them 
*' were then chased. Chalices in this style, during the mediaeval period, 
" were principally executed by the Florentines, whose works have been 
" carefully studied, in order to produce this kind of metal work." — 
Hardman and Co. 



M 73. -CHALICE, WITH HEXAGONAL BASE. 

Manufactured by Skidmore and Sons, Coventry. 

Material. — Silver enamelled, and parcel-gilt. 

Purchased at ^30. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture, — " This Chalice was designed by the Manu* 
" facturer, from the goldsmiths' work of the 15th century, and illustrates 
" the beautiful decoration with champ Uv6 enamel, and niello in use at 
" that period. On the hexagonal base are subjects representing angels 
" bearing the symbols of our Lord's passion, on a floriated ground. In 
" the application of the enamel, the surfaces are carved ; and into the 
" interstices so produced, the enamel is fused. The decoration of surfaces 
** by niello and analogous processes, was in use at an early period, as 
" mentioned by Pliny ; while the casket of silver, enriched with niello, 
** found at Rome, in a ruin near the Es^uiline Gate, was of the 4th or 5th 
" century: its use was continued by artists in metal during the succeeding 
** centuries ; the origin (in the middle of the 13th century) of taking im- 
" pressions on paper from the metal engraved, to prove its fitness for 
" receiving the niello, is ascribed to the Florentine goldsmith, Maso 
'' Finiguerra: this ornamentation by niello subsequently fell into disuse; 
" so much so, as, until lately, to be unknown in England. It is here 
" applied, composed after the process employed by Benvenuto CeUini, to 
'' illustrate its beauty as a decorative oii.' -^Skidmore and Son, 

Observations, on 71, 72, 73.— Remarkable for the b«tu<y of the forms 
and the delicacy of the ornamental portions the whole bemg subordinate 
to the use for which the articles are intended ; also as fully exemplifying 
the treatment of silver work by the mediaeval goldsmiths. 



M 74.-SILVER FLAGON. 

Manufactured in* London, by Lambert and Rawlings, 2, Coventry 
Street, Piccadillv. 

Material. — Silver, parcel-gilt. 

Purchased B.i £\2^ Ss. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture. — " This Flagon measures 12 quarts, and is 
" 24 inches in height. It was made solely from sheet or flatted silver, 
" 7 dwts. better in the ounce than standard silver, in order to produce a 
" fine finishing colour. The boss or body was made from a circle of 
" silver, 20 inches in diameter, about l-16th of an inch in thickness, and 
" raised or hammered with steel hammers on steel anvils, by the hand* 
" The neck was turned up from sheet silver in a cylindrical form ; while 
** the mouth-piece was raised out of the same kind of silver as the boss or 
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'* body. The chain is of drawn silver wire. The whole fla^^on was made Appendix V. 
" by hand, except the button and fillet on the neck, which are of cast CATALoorB 
" silver. The time of one man occupied in making was twelve weeks ; of of Museum 
" which the chasing or embossing took four weeks, and the parcel-gilding j£^jf^j^^ 
" and finishing, two." —Lambert and Rawlings* tubes. 

Observation. — Remarkable for its style, and for the general form and Metals, 
the delicacy and subordination of the ornamental portions. 



M 75.— SUGAR BASIN. 
Purchased at £3 10«. 

M 76— BUTTER COOLER. 

Purchased at £4, 

M 77— SALVER. 
Purchased at £6 6s, 

M 78.— ANTIQUE FLAGON. 
Purchased at ^5 \0s. 

Manufactured by Gough, 11, Parade, Birmingham. 
Observations, — Remarkable as examples of form, duly considered with 
regard to utility ; of ornamentation, subordinate to the construction ; and 
of a light treatment of metal work. 



M 79.— CANDLESTICK TO HOLD NINE LIGHTS. 
Purchased at Jt9, 

M 80.— CANDLESTICK TO HOLD SIX LIGHTS. 
Purchased at £7* 

M 81.— CANDLESTICK TO HOLD FIVE LIGHTS. 

Purchased at £6 \0s. 

Manufactured by J. Hardman and Co., Great Charles Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

Material. — Brass. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture. — "The various parts constituting M 79 
^' and M 81 , are of cast-metal, filed and riffled up to make a clear surface ; 
" then fitted, and rivetted or soldered together, and afterwards polished 
*• and lacquered. In M 80, the branches arc of drawn tube brass beaten 
" into pattern ; the other parts being of cast-metal, finished as described 
" in M 79 and M Sl,'*—Hardman and Co, 

Observations. — Remarkable as specimens, in the style of antient brass 
work, of a flowing character of ornament, well suited to the puipose ; and 
the material in which they are made. 



M 82.— FLOWER VASE. 

Manufactured by J. Hardman and Co., Great Charles Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

Material, — Brass. 

Purchased oX £\. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture. — " This Vase is made of a piece of sheet 

brass, formed into a cylinder, and the joints soldered up ; it is then 
" beaten by hammers into a quatrefoil shape, and afterwards polished, 
" and tinned inside, to enable it to resist the action of water. It is then 
" painted with a device, suitable to ecclesiastical or domestic purposes." 
— Hardman and Co. 

Observations, — ^The shi^ is good; and the ornamentation in accord- 
ance with sound principles. 
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Appen^ V. M 83.— IRISH BROOCH. 

CATALoemB Purchased at £2 6«. M. 
OF M^^uM M 84.-IRISH BROOCH. 

Mawti-o- Purchased dX £\ \\s 6rf. 

»^«»- M 85.-IRISH BROOCH. 

Metato. PttrcAoaerf at 18«. 

Manufactured by West and Son. 
Material, — Oxydized Silver, partly gilt. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture, — " Brooches of a similar character to these 
" were in use in Ireland at a very remote period, and the manufacture of 
" them was brought to great perfection durin^f the Pagan era of its his- 
" tory ; they appear to have reached their zenith at the commencement of 
'' the Christian period ; to have gradually declined with the Arts, and 
" eventually to have fiedlen into disuse. After lying dormant for centu- 
" ries, they were rescued from oblivion only by the modem Curators of 
'* the Trinity College and Royal Irish Academy Museums ; and, until 
" within the last tl^ee years, their utility was unknown to the public, io 
" which the, in most cases, enormous sizes of the originals, probably con- 
" duced."— 3ic»»r«. West, 



M 86.-IRISH BROOCH, TARA PATTERN. 
Purchased 2ki £\^ lbs, 

M 87.— IRISH BROOCH, ARBUTUS PATTERN. 

Purchased at £A Us. 6rf. 

M 88.-IRISH BROOCH, UNIVERSITY PATTERN. 
Purchased at £2 \0s. 

M 89.-IRISH BROOCH, KNIGHTS' TEMPLAR PATTERN. 

Purchased at £2 \0s. 

Manufactured by G. and S. Watbehousb, 25,, Dame Street, Dublin. 

Material, — Oj^dized Silver, partly gilt. 

" The ' Tara Brooch,' M 86, is so called from its being found near the 
'' Hill of Tara, in the county Meath, August 1850. The entire frame and 
" pin are made of white bronze. The front, back, and edges are highly 
^* omam^ited, the former with countersunk designs in fillagree on gold 
'* plates, the latter with designs cut out of the solid and strongly gilt, — 
" the whole amounting to 76 patterns. The ornaments, which are very 
" peculiar, are extremely minute, and formed with the gpreatest mathe- 
" matical accuracy, and correspo^ul with the illuminations in the Book of 
" Kells, an ancieiit Irish manuscript (in Trinity College) of the fifth 
" centiuy, ascribed to St. Collumkille, the first bishop of Meath and 
" Kells. The original of this Brooch was found by a poor woman, and, 
" having passed through two or three hands, came into the possession 
" ofthemanufecturers." 

*' The ' Arbutus ' pattern, M 87,. originals of which are in tlw College, 
" is the only one with both sides alike." 

** The ' University,' M 88, is the only elaborately pierced one known; 
" it takes its name from the College." 

" The ' Knights' Templw ' Btooeh, M 89, in the Royal Irish Academy, 
'^ was found in the ruins of an antient hospital of the order of Templars, 
" at Kihnainham, in the county of DubUn. It is a beautiful specimen of 
" that class, of which the ' RoyalTazaa' Brooch is the type."— G. and S. 
Waterhouse, 

Observations, — Reproductions of antique Brooches ; having been copied 
from antient models on a larger scaled, they have suffered somewhat in the 
treatment of the details; but they well exhibit the principle of subordi- 
nation of form to utility, and of tne ornament to the suri^e decorated. 
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M 90, M 91, M 92, M 93, M 94, M 95, M 9^, M 97, M 98.-WORKS Appendix V. 

OF ART IN ELECTRO-PLATE. CATALoors 

01 Museum 
Elkington, Mason, and Co., Manufacturers and Patentees of the Electro o^ 
Depositing Processes, Their Works, Newhall Street, Birmingham ; and ^JS*^" 
their Ware-rooms in London, 20 and 22, Regent Street, and 45, Moorgate Metals 
Street. 

M 90.— An Elbctro-Platbd and Parcel-Gilt Candlestick. 

Material. — German silver, electro-plated, and gilt. 

Purchased at £^ 3s. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture.^" The base upon which the silver is 
** deposited consists of an alloy of nichel, copper, and zinc (called German 
" silver), cast in sand moulds, and afterwards plated and gilt bj the electro 
" processes. By the discovery of these processes, every variety of article 
" that can be produced in silver is now obtainable as plated by this method 
" of manufacture ; whereas, prior to 1840, the date of these patents, plated 
" goods could only be made from sheet copper, with a smrface of silver 
" attached firmly upon it." 

M 91.— A Large Rosbwater Dish (suitable for a sideboard, centre 
ornament), representing a battle of Amazons. 

Purchased at ^6 6s. 

The original ascribed to Cellini, but (? by Vecht^). 

M 92.— A Fruit Plate, composed of rich arabesque work. In the 
centre is a figure of lazzaroni, carrying a basket of fruit. 
Designed by Gunkbl. 
Purchased at .€12 I2s. 

M 93.— A Plate, represenling the days of the week. 
Composed by the Due de Luynbs. 
Purchased at £3 3s. 

M 94. — An Alms Dish, a reproduction of a mediaeval work, with baa 
reliefs, representing the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
Purchased at .£10 lOs. 

. M 95. — ^A Copy of the Cblbbbatbd Cup, the original of which is 
in the British Museum, and is the work of Bbntbnuto Cellini. 
Purchased at j€12 I2s. 

M 96.— A Bronze Vase, Ivy. The original was discovered at 
Pompeii. 
Purchased at £3 \5s. 

M97.r~A Bronze Cup. The subject represents the Apotheosis of 
Homer, and was discovered at Herculaneum. 
Purchased at £3 \5s. 

M 98.— A Rosbwater Dish, a reproduction of a fine example of 
mediaeval workmanship, a copy of which is deposited in the Museum of 
Paris. The has reliefs on the border represent Minen^a, Astrology, 
Geometry, Arithmetie, Music, Rhetoric, Dialectics, Grammar. In the 
centre is a figure of Temperance, surrounded by the four Elements— Air, 
Earth, Fire, Water. The outer border has been remodelled, and the 
whole of the chasings elaborately restored. 

Presented by Messrs. Elkington and Mason. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture. — '''Hie above specimens of Electro deposi- 
'' tion are weU <^culated to illustrate the advantages and resources of the 
*' process, as great eopnomy ioet the reproduction of works of high art may 
** oe specially noticea in the two examples numbered M 91 and M 94. The 
** original cost of these would be from ^100 to ^^200 for each piece : the 
" reproductions, in all respects equal to the original work, may be obtained. 
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Appendix V. <* exclusive of gilding, &c., almost at a nominal cost. These spedmens, 
Catalooub " and generally those pieces which have the subject matter in Ibas relief, 
OS Museum «« are tfeposited into permanent moulds, taken from the original work by 
Manufac- " *^6 same process; and from a single mould a large number of copies 

TL EBB. " may be obtained, as in the process of printing. 
Metals. '^ Other pieces, such as the Cellini Cup, and Vases, also all subjects in 

" alto relief, are obtained by the use of elastic moulds, which readily admit 
'^ of being removed from the most difficult and delicate pieces, and into 
** which the metal is deposited, >vith somewhat greater cost, but not with 
" less advantage than in works of has relief. 

" By either process, the artist is not limited to size. The large doors 
" of St. John Baptist, at Florence, or a vase of equal magnitude, could be 
** produced with little difficulty, in a single piece, and with equal advantage 
" and perfection to the miniature specimens forming the present Collec- 
'* tion."— J^ttin^/on, Mason, and Co. g 



M 99.-A SELECTION OF FRENCH CASTINGS IN METAL. 
Purchased for the School of Design in 1845. 



M 100.— JADE BOX, HEART-SHAPED, OPENWORK. 

Manufactured at Lahore. 

Purchased at j£?20. 

Observations. — Although the general form of this Box is rather com- 
mon place, yet the mode in which it is ffiled up renders it a fit object of 
study. How valuable is the gold rim round the border on either side ! 
without it, from the monotonous colour of the jade, it would havelost 
half its charm. 



M 101.— JADE BOX AND LID, INLAID WITH RUBIES AND 
EMERALDS. 

Manufactured at Lahore. 

Purchased at j^4. 

Observations. — ^The general form ^[racefiil, and the jewels happily 
arranged. Great additional value is given to the colour of the rubies by 
the introduction of emeralds in the border. The gold setting of the 
jewels, in the form of leaves^ very suggestive. 



M 102.— JADE BOX AND LID, INLAID WITH RUBIES. 

Manufactured at Lahore. 

Purchased at £42. 

Observation. — In this prettily ornamented Box the gold is well dis- 
tributed, and the rubies well placed, and just sufficient in quantity to 
harmonize with the colour of the jade. 



M 103.— JADE CUP, INLAID WITH RUBIES AND EMERALDS. 

Manufactured at Lahore. 

Purchased at £2Q. 

Observations. — ^The general form of this Cup is graceful, the carved 
ornaments at the top and bottom most appropriate, and perfect in scale. 
The inlaying is not so good ; although ricn and lively, it is rather stringy; 
and the main spaces not well distributed. The rubies also are in excess : 
a few more emeralds would have added greatly to the effect. The handle 
is suggestive, but the idea coarsely worked out. 
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M 104.— ENAMELLED GOLD NECKLACE. Appen^v. 

Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at .£9 9s. Sp M^^ 

[ ' OE 

* TXJRES. 

M 105.— SILVER GILT ARMLET. ^^t^. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at £4 4s. 



M 106.— ENAMELLED CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased erf Mr. Ch afvbrs, at ^5, 



M 107.-BRONZE BUST OF POPE ALEXANDER VIII. 

The Property of Mr. John Webb. 

M 108.~BRONZE BUST OF POPE LEO X. 

7%tf Property of Mr. John Webb. 

Observation. — ^These two works are in a grand style of portrait sculpture, 
and very fine specimens of bronze casting and chasing. 



M 109.— ITALIAN BRONZE KNOCKER. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at ^21. 

Oiscrrafiow.— Purchased for its artistic treatment, and for its art as 
a work in metal. 



M 110.— CAST IRON BROOCH FROM BERLIN. 
Purchased of Mr, D. Born, 20, Southampton Street, Strand, at 4s. 6d. 

M 111.— CAST IRON BRACELET FROM BERLIN. 
Purchased of Mr. D. Born, at 4s. 6d. 

M 112.— CAST IRON BROOCH FROM BERLIN. 
Purchased of Mr. D. Born, at 2*. 6d. 

M 113.— CAST IRON BRACELET FROM BERLIN. 
PurcJiased of Mr. D. Born, at 5s. 6d, 

M 114.— PAIR OF CAST IRON EARINGS FROM BERLIN. 
Purchased of Mr. D. Born, at 6s. 

M 115.— CAST IRON BROOCH FROM BERLIN. 
Purchased of Mr. D. Born, at Ss. 6d. 
Observation.—Pvttchased as examples of fine casting in metal. 



M 116, M 117.— TWO PEWTER PLATES. 
Purchased at 55. each. 

M 118.— PEWTER PLATE. 
Purchased at 7s. 

Observation. — Specimens of the cheap ornamentation of the sixteenth 
century applied to such works. 



S 
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AwOTdix V. M 119.— HALBERT INLAID WITH GOLD. 

^^'iAi£2^ Pwrchased of Mrs. Moobb, «t £1 lOt. 
--^L Observation,^ Ab a specimen of flat decoration of metallic surf&ces. 

TUSB8. _p.-,^.«— 

Metals. 



M 120.— ELEVEN SPECIMENS OF ELECTROTYPED PLANTS, 
Presented hj Captain Ibbbtson. 



M 121.— MEDAL BY ALBER DURER. 
Presented hy Mr. Hbnby Colb^ General Superintendent. 
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Appendix T* 

CaTAIiOOVB 
07 MV8SUJC 

OP 
MAimPAC- 
.^^__ _ _____ TUBES. 

DIVISION m— POTTERY.* PoWery. 

(All Works classed under Pottery are referred to by the letter " P " before 
the Numbers.) 



P 1, P 2, P 3, P 4.— FOUR BLACK WATER BOTTLES. 

Manufactured at Ahmedabad. 

Purchased at 10^. each, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations. — ^These rude water bottles possess great elegance of 
outline, and have the ornaments very appropriately arranged xxpon them. 
P 4 is p^haps the most perfect in this respect, the spiral scoring or 
indent on tiie bulb is admirably adapted to give value to the curve, as also 
are the leaves on the ij^per portion or handle. 



P 5, P 6, P 7, P 8.— FOUR WATER BOTTLES. 
Purchased at Is, 6d, each. 

P 9.— HOOKAH BOTTOM. 
Purchased at 2s. 

P 10, P II.— TWO CUPS. 
Purchased at Is, each. 

Observation, — ^The same principles of omamentalion that exist, in the . 
more valuable and important works, may be found in these trifles. .^....^ 



P 12.— BROWN WATER BOTTLE. 
Purchased at lOs, 

Observation, — Very elegant in form, and the ornament, though rudely- 
executed, very well mstributed. 

P 13.— COOJAH OR WATER GOGLET. 

Manufactured at Sourabaya^ in Java. 

Purchased at 5s, 

Observation. — Remarkable for thi simidicitjr of the outline, the- 
swelling at the top, near the mouth, useful in giving a firm hold whilst, 
drinking. 

P 14, P 16, P 16, P 17, P 18, P 19, P 20.— EARTHEN WATER. 
BOTTLES AND CUPS. 

Manufactured in India. 

Purchased at Is. each. 

Observation, — Remarkable for simplicity and grace of outline. 



* The word " Ceramic,"— from Kepajios^ potter's earth, — is used in France 
and Germany as a generic term for all kinds of Pottery ; but there seems hardly 
any good reason for substituting this new word for oar own English one, which 
is as comprehensive. 

s 2 
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Appendtz V. P 21.— GILT CUP. 

Oa.tai.o6vb Pwchased at 3*. 

OF HufBiTM Observation, — ^The ornament, though rudely executed, elegant. 

OF . 

Mavufac- ___ 

p^,^^ P 22, P 23.— TWO PAINTED COOJAHS OR WATER GOGLETS. 

Manufactured at Kotah, in Rajpootana. 

Purchased at 2s, 6d, each 

Observation, — ^The ffenelral outlines of these jars are graceful, and the 
ornament very well distributed and appropriate, but thd colours rather 
showy and harshly contrasted. 



p 24.— VASE— *' LA GLOIRE." 

Manufactured at the National Manufiujtoiy of Porcelidn and Stained 
Glass, Sevres, Paris. 

Material. — Bisque. 

Purchased at jr79 4s. 

Observations, — Remarkable for the elegance of the ffeneral form ; and 
the delicate treatment of the coloured decoration, exhibiting the limit of 
light and shade applicable to pictures painted on round surfaces. 



P 26, P 26.— TWO VASES. 

Manufactured at the National Manufactory of Porcelain and Stained 
Glass, Sevres, Paris. 

Purchased at P 25, j€21 I7s. 6d, 
P 26, £7 5s, \0d. 

Observations, — Hiese works ware selected for their excellence of work- 
manship, and not for the design. P 25 is a mode of omailnentlKtion hardly 
practised in this country, which, with proper treatment, is capable of 
producing beautiful and simple efBects. P 26 exhiMts a style and execu- 
tion of workmanship in gilding from which the gilders in our Potteries 
may derive a useful lesson. 

P 27.— BOTTLE, ORNAMENTED WITH IMITATION JEWELS: 

Manufactured by J. Copeland, 260, New Bond Street, London, and 
Stoke-upon-lYent, Staffordshire. 

Purchasedat£l3 \s,6d. 

Observations. — Remarkable for its rich surface decoration, and as a 
specimen of excellent modem manuftKrture, but the "body*' should not 
be wholly covered. 

The ornamentation of %his fcottle appears to have been copied from a 
plate in Mr. Richardson's work on Ornamental Design. 



P 28, P 29, P 30,— ASSIETTE MONTE, DESSERT PLATE, AND 
CREAM BOWL. 

Manufactured bf Minton and Co., Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Purchased eA P 28, Assiette Monte, £36 15*. 
P 29, Dessert Plate, .^3 I3s, 6d, 
P 30, Cream Bowl, £\2 I2s, 
PecuUarities of Manufacture. — Union of Parian and Soft Porcelain : 
successful turquoise coloiur. Examples of the high state of EngUsh 
Pottery ; similar to the Dessert Service presented oy the Queen to the 
Emperor of Austria. 
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P 31, P 32, P 33, P 34.— FRIEZES. App^ V. 

Manufactured by Minton and Co., Stoke-upon-Trent. Catalooub 

Purchased at £S 12s. %d. or Is, 6rf. per foot. ^ oT'^ 

Peculiarities of Manufacture, — "These Friezes are in the style of Liicca MAinTPAO- 
** della Robbia. They are suitable for architectiiral decoration, but such tuebs* 
" an application of this kind of pottenr has lain dormant since the Pottery. 
** sixteenth century. It was revived last year by Mr. Minton.** — 
Minton Sf Co. 

Observations, — Remarkable as a very successful application of terra- • 
cotta to the external ornamentation of buildings, where colour may be 
introduced, perhaps, without deterioration by weather. The style of 
these specimens is of a late period ; but it is obvious that it is equally 
applicable to friezes more perfect in design. 



TILES FOR WALLS OR STOVES. 

P35. 
Purchased at £1 17«. 6rf., or Is. 3d, per tile. 

P36. 
Purchased at ^1 I3s. 9d., or 2s. 3d. per tile. 

P37. 
Purchased at £2, or 2s. Bd. per tile. 

P38. 
Purchased at £1 17 s, 6rf., or Is. 3d, per tile. 

P39. 
Purchased at £1 I7s. 6d., or Is. 3d. per tile. 

P40. 
Purchased at £1 I7s. 6d., or Is. 3d. per tile. 

P4L 

Purchased at £3 4s., or Is. per tile. 

P42. 
Purchased at £1 I7s. 6rf., or Is. 3d. per tile. 

P43. 
Purchased at £1 Os. lOd., or Is. 3d. per tile. 

P 44, P 45, P 46.— SLABS FOR FIREPLACES. 

Purchased at £1 5s. each. 

P 47.— SLAB, WITH GREEN AND WHITE MOSAIC PATTERN. 
Purchased 9i£l Is. 

p 48.— SQUARE TILE, BLUE AND WHITE MOSAIC, PATTERN 
FROM THE ALHAMBRA. 
Purchased at Is. 2d. 

P 49.— SQUARE TILE, LIGHT AND DARK GREEN MOSAIC. 

Purchased at Is. 4d. 

P 60.— SQUARE TILE, CRIMSON AND GREEN MOSAIC. 
Purchased at 7s. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture. — "The TOes for Walls, and Slabs for 
** Fire-places, are made imder Prosser's Patent, by the compression of 
'* powoered clay ; a process superior to the plastic method for such articles, 
*' as they are produced with a truer and more even surface, and at less cost. 
** After these slabs and tiles are fired, they are printed by a process resem- 
** bling block printing, which was patentea a few years ago by Mr« Minton^ 
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Appendix y. <« in conjunction with two London plinth's. The process has been ap- 
Oatakooub " P^^^ ^ ^^^ decoration of almost all kinds of potter?-. The Stove 'Hlea 
ov MusBim ** are from designs by Mr. Pu^ : they also are made nrom powdered clay> 
MaiSpac- " ^^^ afterwards enamelled m the style of the 'Delia Robbia' ware." — 

TUMs. ' Mimton and Co, 
F^tteiy. Observations, — Remarkable as a revival of a beautiful, dean, and 

economical wall decoration, antiently in general use ; the patterns being 
all formed of conventional floral and vegetable forms geometrically 
arranged without rehef or fictitious shadows, perfectly carnr out a consistent 
deocnration for a flat wall. The raised tiles are intended K>r the casings of 
stoves either in domestic or ecclesiastical buildings; when heat is to be 
emitted, the grounds are pierced. A great number of fine examples of 
antient work of this class are yet to l^ found in Germany and the Low 
Countries. Nuremburg is still rich in such stoves, covered with tiles, in 
rehef, and coloured like those that have been selected. 



P 51, P 52.--TWO FLOWER-POTS. 
Purchased at £4 and £2, each. 



P 53.— DESSERT PLATE, PAINTED FESTOONS OF ROSES 

AND CORNFLOWERS. 
Purchased at £2 \2s, 6d, 

P 54.— DESSERT PLATE, PAINTED FLOWERS, CUPID IN 

CENTRE. 
Purchased at £2 2s. 

Manufactured bv Minton & Co., Stoke-upon-Trent, Staifordshire. 
Observation. — Specimens of the state- oi painting on porcelain in 
England in 1851, at the prices named above. 



P 55.— SOUP PLATE, IN CRIMSON AND BLUE. 

Purchased at 2s, 

P 56.— CHINA PLATE, IN CRIMSON, BLUE, AND GREEN. 

Purchased at Is. Sd. 

P 57.— EARTHENWARE PLATE, IN CRIMSON, BUFF, BLUE, 
AND GREEN. 

Purchased at 7d. 

The designs by Mr. Pugin. 

Manufactured by Messrs. Minton & Co., Stoke-upon-Trent, Stafford- 
shire. 

Observation, — Spedmens of the state of manu&cture, 1851. 

P 58.— CUP AND SAUCER, OF OLD DRESDEN PATTERN. 

Presented by Mr. Minton. 

Observations. — ^The Cup and Saucer were manufactured at Meissen, 
and were sold in a plain white state, as is evidenced bv the mark being 
cut throuffh. The painting and decoration, consequently, is not genuine, 
but must have been added after the purchase. 



P 59.-CHIMNEY PIECE. 

Manufactured by Messrs. Yirbbbnt, Toulouse, 
ilfa^ma/.— Terra Cotta. 

Purchased at j^50 I4s, 6d, (The wholesale price, exclusive of freight^ 
and Customs' duties.) 
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Observations, — ^Altlioug^h 1^ Chimneir Piece lias man^ defects, several Appenax T. 
parts being out of scale with the rest, and meamngless in their ap{>licatik)ii9 oataio0ue 
yet it is reconunended for study as showing much good modellinKy and ov Musettic 
careful attention to the details, many <rf which are very graceful. It was ji^j^^^j. 
the finest exanq)le of ihe application of Terra Cotta in the Exhibition, and tubbs. 
was purchased under very ravourat)le circumstances. Pottery. 

P 60.~A SELECnON OF SPECIMENS OF PAINTING ON 
PORCELAIN, FROM SEVRES. 

Purchased for the School of Design in 1845. 

Observations. — ^These are use^ as showing the state of modem French 
paintinff on porcelain, and of French pottery, but are not to be recom- 
mended for any other qualities. In respect of the design, especially in 
the plates, it is simply mutative painting, ill placed as being concealed 
when the plate is used. 



P 61, P 62.— TWO CHINA PLATES. 
Purchased at 5s, each. 

P 63.— CHINA PLATE. 
Purchased at 7«. 6c?. 

P 64.— BLUE PANKIN PLATE. 
Purchased at Ss, 

P 66.— CUP, SAUCER, AND COVER. 
Purchased at j£4, 

P 66.— CUP, SAUCER, AND COVER.— JAPANESE EGG-SHELL. 
Purchased at lOs. 

P 67.— CUP AND SAUCER. 
Purchased at £2 lOs, 

P 68, P 69.— TWO CHINA BASINS. 
Purchased at 3^. each. 

P 70.— CHINA JAR. 
Purchased at Jtl 5s. 

P 71.— ENAMELED CUP. 
Purchased at 5s, 

Purchased of Hkwett & Co., 18, Fenchurch Street. 

ObservatioHS, ^In all the preceding examples direct imitation of nature 
is avoided, and the suggestions of nature are conventionalized. Cardful 
attention is paid to dStoibution of quantities; to form, as in P 68 and 
P 71 ; and to colour, as in tiie others. In P 64 the ornament is pleasantly 
arranged to suit the form. 



P 72, P 73, P 74.— THREE INDIAN JARS. 

Purchased si £2 lOs. 

Cfbservation. — Remarkable for their graceM outline, and the suo- 
ordination and flat treatment of the ornament. 



P 75.— PORCELAIN DISH, MANUFACTURED AT FURSTEN- 

BURG. 

Purchased at j^l 1*. 



P 76.— MUG, LANDSCAPE AND FRUIT. 

Manufactured at Worcester. 
Puti:haseddX£\ !«. 
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Aw>«^ V. P 77.— VASB, OOVER, AND DISH, 

CATALoeuB Mamfactured wt Wofoetter. 
OF MrsBUH Purcha$ed at Jtl lOs. 

^^^ P 78.— INKSTAND, PIERCED EARTHENWARE. 

Mant^actured in Holland. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at Jt\, 



P 79.— ANTIQUE GLAZED EARtHEN WARE CUP AND 
COVER. 
Purchased oi Mr. Chaffbrs, at \0s. 



P 80.— FLEMISH EARTHENWARE JUG. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at I5s, 



P 81.— FLEMISH EARTHENWARE JUG. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at 10«. 



P 82.— « LONGBEARD " EARTHENWARE BOTTLE. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at \5s. 



P 83.-EARLY ENGLISH JUG. 
Purchased of Mr. Chaffers, at 12s. 



P84 to P 92.— OLD DUTCH EARTHENWARE. 

A part of the celebrated collection of ihe late Joan D*Huyyeter of Ghent. 

Purchased of Mr. Farrer, Wardour Street. 

The descriptions extracted from the catalogue of sale. 

P 84.-EWER. 

<» Purchased at j£20. 

^' The belt or flat band in the middle of the body represents the 
'' seven electors of the empire, half length, each holding his scutcheon ; 
'* towards the handle, in the same belt, are two other armorial medallions ; 
** at the top of the neck is a fine muzzle of a lion, the open lips of which 
'^ admit the introduction of a ring. The remainder of the ewer is also 
'' decorated with circles and ornaments, sunk and in relief, which conduce 
*' to make this Ewer one of the most dlegant productions of the ceramic 
« art of its date." 

P 86.--EWER. 

Purchased at £\9>. 

*' The belt, adorned with twelve bas reliefs, represents the history of the 
" chaste Suzanna in six subjects, oomposed of a crowd of figures and 
" repeated twice. It bears this subscription : Dit is dei schone historia 
'^ van Suisanna int Korte eitgesneiden anno 1584 Engd Kran. The 
** word * eitgesneiden ' (engraved), would lead us to suppose that this is 
** the name of the engraver; we believe, however, it is that of the potter. 

" The neck is filled by ioxa verses in three lines, the form of the cha- 
** racters and the dialect of which denote a very high antiquity, and 
** which are evidently copies from another inscription." 
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P 86.— EWER. hw^ V. 

Purchased at £20. Catalooub 

" In the middle of ihe hodj are found represented emblematic figures : of Mimux 
grammar, dialectics, rhetoric, arithmetic, music, geometry^ astrology, jq^^o. 
fedth, charity, hope, justice, prudence, and temperance. Between the tubm. 
%ures we r«ad : Wan (wenn) Got wU so ist mein lil; (God's will is pottery 
for my good,) and below : Mestre Balden memridcen pottenbecker ^ 

wonede zo den Korr^i in Leiden gedolt. The remainder of the belt 
is filled with two medallions containing the arms of England." 

P 87.— EWER. 
Purchased B^ £10 10$, 

*' The body entirely covered with true lovers' knots stamped, with the 
exception of an oval has relief ulaced in firont, and representing the soul 
of Lazarus taken up to heaven by his good genius. In the exergue is 
found the name <a the potter, Jan Baldems, and the year 1596. The 
glaze is a deep azure blue. The height, cover induded, 36 inches." 

P 88.— EWER. 
Purchased at j^d 10«. 

'' In front, Wilfiam III. King of England represented in medalfion. The 
remainder of the body is covered with brandies of flowers and firuit. 
Ck)lour, blue, brown upon a greyish ground. Cover. Height, 29 inches." 

P 89.— EWER. 
Purchased gt £2 lOs. 
"Entirdygrey." 



Purchased 9i £2, 
Purchased at £3 lOs. 



P 90. —EWER. 
P 91.— EWER. 
P 92.— EWER. 



Purchased 9/t £2. 

Observatums.— PdO to P 92. Whilst these works have been purchased 
to form part of an historical series of manufactures, thev are worthy of 
study for their characteristic ornament, which is always subservient to the 
genmd form ; and in some of the specimens for the agreeable tone of 
colour obtained on their surfoce. 



P 93.— BROWN JAR WITH LIZARD. 
Purchased of Messrs. Hbwett & Co., at jfilO. 

Observation, — Purchased as a specimen of manufacture, and for the 
colour of its surfEkce. 



P 94.— NANKIN BLUE PORCELAIN LAND MARK. 
Purchased of Messrs. Hbwett & Co., at £3. 
Observation, — ^Purchased as a specimen of manufacture. 



P 95.— DISH (SEA GREEN). 
Purchased of Messrs. Hewett Sc Co., at I5s. 

P 96.— WHITE CRACKLE JAR. 
Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co., at ^1 10*. 
P. 97.-MANDARIN JAR. 

Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co., at £2, 

Observation.^P, 96, P 96, P 97 purchased as specimens of modem 



Chinese manufacture. 
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^vPf^^y- P 98.— AN OLD INDIAN VASE AND COVER. 

>vXviiiuii IVcscnted to the museum hy R. Redgrave, R. A., Art Superintendent, 

ov as a spedmen of manufEtcture. 
Hasuvao* • ^ 

TlTBaS. 

?otteiy. P 99.— DRESDEN CIRCULAR DISH. 

Pwrehased of Mr. Brown, at £\ 5s. 



P. lOO.-OLD CHINA DISH. 
Pwrchoied of Mr. Brown, at 4$. 



P 101, P. 102.-TWO PIECES OF EARLY SPODE WARE. 
Pwrehued of Mr. Brown, at 2*. M, each. 



P 103.-CUP AND SAUCER, OLD DERBY. 

Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 2». each. 



P. 104.— CHINESE TERRA COTTA HATE. 
Purchased at 3s. 



P 105.-DRESDEN DISH, FLOWERS, &c. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at £\ lOs. 



P 106, P 107.— DRESDEN PLATES. 
Purchased of Mr. Brown, at 12^. each. 



P 108, P 109, P 110, P 1 11.— FOUR RED EARTHENWARE VASES. 
Presented hy MeiSsrs. Wedgwood, Etroria. 
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07 MUUUK 

DIVISION IV.-GLASS. *^<^ 

Glass. 
(All Works classed under Glass are referred to by the letter "G" beftvre 
the number referred to.) 



G 1, G 2.— TWO GLASS VASES. 

Mantffactured in France. 
Purchased by the School of Design in 1845. 

Observations, — Specimens of French Art workmanship, but not example! 
for imitation in the deiugn. 

G 3.— PAINTEp GLASS. 

Subfect, — ^The Virgin and InfEint Saviour, with a Chorus of Angels. 
Designed and painted by B^ranger in 1843, and executed at the I&yaL 
Manufaotcny at Sevres in 1844. 

Purchased by the School of Design in 1845. 

OhservaHons, — See the remarks appended to G 4. 

This Glass is a specimen of rare excellence and skilful execution. It is 
pictorially composed ; with great artistic knowledge ; is weU drawn ; i^ 
expression appropriate and well considered; with much sweetness and 
beauty in the heads. The composition of colour and of light and sha- 
dow 18 broad and harmonious, and its execution of the most finished 
character, as a picture ; but, considered as a specimen of window-glass 
painting, and judged of by that standard, it is erroneous in principle, as 
having entirely a pictorial treatment instead of an ornamental one. For 
glass painting shoidd consist of flat tints of colour, without shadow, which 
must be out of place in that which is intended to transmit light through 
it ; yet here we see not only shadow on the flesh and draperies to express 
form, but whole figures are darkened into masses of i^adow, in conformity 
with the laws of pictcvial composition ; while on the same principle, some 
of the draperies are purposely rendered semi-opaque j the forms are st^>^ 
pled into roundness like a miniature, and the light, instead of being 
directly transmitted, is obtained from one side. The details are merely 
imitative, without any attempt to conform the treatment to the utility of 
the matmal. The picture — ^for so it must be called — is suirounded oy a 
border of ornament, tainted by the same ffidse principles. It not only is 
semi-opaque, and imitates relief by light and shade, but represents metal; 
bein^ a scroll-ornament chased in silver, and parcel gilt. 

The window firom Nuremberg, less purely pictorial, contains, however, 
many of the same false principles. The figures are skilfully painted 
imitations of pictures of the age of Lucas Cranach, afiPecting, moreover, 
the impossible actions and contorted forms of that period; £e ornament 
consists of architeotural stone ornaments in light and shadow and relief; 
and a stone canopy, which could not stand without support; while the 
laws of harmony of colour suited to the decoration of glass have not been 
observed. The necessity of pointing out the fulse {Hrinoiides of decorative 
art on which these works have been designed, becomes the more needlul 
on account <^ the skilful execution and other high merits which Ihey 
undoubtedly possess. 
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ippodtoV. G 4.— SPECIMEN OF STAINED GLASS, EXECUTED IN 
[JatIZ^it. GERMANY. 

jiMwrnm Q5^Q6_TWO COMPARTMENTS OF STAINED GLASS, 
MAMuiAc EXECUTED AT NUREMBURG. 

TUIiBf. 

r^f^f^ Purchased hy the School of Design in 1845. 

Ob te n aiums. — 

^ As is the case with all other mftnnfactores and &brics, so it is with painted 
glass : the question of ntiit^, rightly considered, will lead us to some knowledge 
of what is most suitable in its treatment as a decoration. Glass was introduced 
into the numerous windows of Gothic architecture to temper the glare of light, 
and to senre in a manner as a blind, by preventing the direct entrance of the 
8un*s rays, and also to shed that solemn religious light wkieh so well accords 
with the sacred mysteries of religious worship. The mosaic glass of the early 
artists of the 12tn and Idth centuries was most admirably adapted for this 
purpose : being composed of many small pieces of ftdl and pure tints, with little 
whne ghiss, the rays of the sun were broken and dispersed, the light lowered in 
brilliancy, and the whole effect was homogeneous, rich, and solemn, sufficient 
liffht being still permitted to enter for the performance of the religious services 
of the church. Even compositioxis of figures were subject to the principle that 
regulated the whole : the figures were Aoall, so that the colour of their draperies 
and accessories might be broken up into many pieces to the same equal distribu- 
tioa as in the ornamental parts of the window. It would seem, indeed, that the 
painter did not intend to simulate a picture, but rather to symbolize a sacred text 
or thought, and the figures, therefore, were not so much pictorially arranged, as 
composed with extreme monumental simplicity ; Uvu they not (mly partook of 
the general effect of the window, but the attention of the spectator, impressed 
with the solemn yet beautiful light, was, at the same time, filled with the holy 
thought conveyed by the subject, without being distracted by too great an 
individuality of narts. The representation of shadow, strictly speaking, was 
not admissible, iSie composition consisting only of fiat forms of the greatest 
simplicity. For this, even, there would seem to be just reasons : the light being 
transmittied through the glass to the spectator within, shadow would appear to be 
anomolous and out of place, since the illumination in such a case emanates ftrom 
the figures themselves ; moreover the simplicity of the shadowless forms was 
better suited to impress the eye from the distance at which such works must 
necessarily be viewed. Such would seem to be some of the principles which 
ought to regulate, and which in the best times did regulate, the design for 
painted glass. An entirely different view of the art has however sprung up with 
Its revival, and has obtamed many advocates, especially on the continent It 
has been felt how greatly art has advanced in the hands of the historical painter 
since the time spoken of: that the princ^des of composition, of foreshortening, 
of perspective, of light and dark, and of the arrangement of colour, then quite 
unknown, have be^ discovered and developed? that drawing, then its infiincy 
and unaided by knowledge, has now arrived at maturity ; and that science has 
given us power over the materials which they possessed not, and enabled us to 
conquer difficulties which they considered insuperable *, and it is asked why the 
painter on glass should not avail himself of all these advantages, to perfect his 
art, and render it as pictorial as the works of his brethren. By artists who 
entertain these views ihe surface of the window is treated almost as a canvass 
would be : the forms of the figures are large, even as the size of life : the 
dn^ries are massive, and the heads painted with great imitative skill and com- 
pleteness. Clair-obscor and perspective are studied, and foreshortening and 
pictorial attitudes in the figures supply the place of the monumental and statuesque 
delineations of the earlier artists ; in ^t, everything is done to treat the window 
as a picture. 

^ To the advocates of this style it may be objected, that a picture is specially 
intended to address itself to the mind and imagbatioii only, while painted glass 
has a reference to use also ; and that, apart from this consideration, each and 
every art has its own mode of rendering nature — ^not necessarily implying dccep* 
tive or complete imitation; thus, for instance, the art of the sculptor is a 
generalized imitation of form, and even the painter of high art does not desire 
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to make his picture deceptively imitatiye, but listens with impatience to the App endix 1 
remarks of tiie i^orant, who are apt to praise his work for this quality above CAa?Ai.ooir 
others proper to it which they do not understand. An outline of Flaxman*s op Musexi 
fills tiie nund with a perfect sense of beauty and with the fulness of a poetical ov 
idea ; surely, then, the flat and simple treatment of subjects in glass-pahiting, if ^JJ^^ 
such treatment is requisite for its utility and most in consonance witii its other rry^ 
qualities, may be found sufficient to give as complete an expression to the pictorial ""*"• 
rendering of a scripMUre tilxth^as the material and situation of such works require." 
^^Bedgrave on Design, 

G 7.-«MILK EWER. 

Purchased at 65. ^d, 

G a— WINE GLASS. 
Purchased at 45. 6d, 

G 9.— FLOWER VASE. 
Purchased at £1 Is, of John Mortlock, 250, Oxford Sireet^ 

Observations, — Examples of treatment of Glass vessels on correct prin- 
ciples. The natural form of the vessel is preserved; as It has been 
prodnced by the operations of blowin^if. 



G 10.— A PRESSED AND CUT CHAMPAGNE GLASS. 
Purchased of J. Sharpus & Co., at 2«. 

G IL— ENGRAVED GLASS AND COVER, 
Purchased of Mr, Cha^ve^s, a.i 6s, 

G 12.— GERMAN BOTTLE, VARIEGATED. 
Purchased of Mf, Chaffeus BJt 3s, 

G 13.— PAINTING ON GLASS (CHINESE). 

Purchased of Messrs. Hew&tt & Co., at ^1 lOs, 

a 14. -OLD ORNAMENTAL GLASS BOTTLE. 

G 15.-ENGLISH GLASS JUG OF THE XVIII. CENTURY. 

Purchased of Mr. BiibWN, at IO5. 

Observation,—G 10 to G 15, purchased os spedmens of mannfacture. 



G 16.— ENGRAVED GLASS AND COVER. 

Purchased of Mr. Hale, Ramsgate, at i^lO. 

Observation. — ^A remarkably fine specimen of early German engraving 
on glass. The town represented is Breslau. 
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AppendlzT. 

(UTAI.OGUB 

OF MtmuM 

uJ^A.c^ DIVISION v.— PUKNITUEB AND UPEOLSTEST, 
pj^ WOOD CARVINGS, PAPIBE MACHE AND 

JAPANNED WABES. 

(All Works classed under this heading are referred to by the letter ''F'*^ 
befbre the nimibcn.) 



F 1, F 2, F 3, F 4, F 5, F 6, F 7, F 8, F 9.— NINE LAC- 
QUERED BOXES, PRESENTED BY HER MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY, 

These Boxes were manufiactuied at Lahore, and wwe presented to the 
Queen by the East India Company. Her Mijesiy has been graciously 
pleased to ^ve them to the Museum. 

Obtervatums. — They are remarkable Ibr sobriety and fulness in the 
ornament — ^for elegant distribution of the masses — ^for due regard to the 
constructive arrangement of the ornament — and are particularly valuable 
for their illustration of correct prindples to our manufacturers of Japan 
and lacquer works. 
Mr. Redgrave in his '' Report; on Design *' observes :— 
^ The simple lacquered work of India may afibrd an example for the orna- 
mentation of papier machl. The purely ornamental treatment of the forms and 
their elegant flowing lines, viih the agreeable manner in -which both gold and 
colour are dispersed over ^e sur£M^ is a lesson of richness irithout gaudiness 
worthy of the attention of the manu&ctnres of papier mache : and when it is 
remembered that this ware is of the commonest and cheapest character, it serves 
to show that vulgar Ibims and bad ornament are not necessarily connected with 
cheap manu&cture." 

F 10, F 11, F 12, F 13.— FOUR CIRCULAR JAPANED BOXES. 

Mam^acturedtAi Sindh. 

Pwchated fOT~F 10, 16s. Sd. ; F-11, 16t. 6d. 5 F 12, lis. 5 F 13, lis. ; at 
public sale. 

Obiervtaion, — Specimens of Eastern ornamental woodwork of a cheap 
sort. 



F 14.-STATE STICK, PAINTED AND GILT. 
Purchased for JE2 4s., at public sale. 



F 15.~MUSICAL PIPE. 

Purchased at 5s. 

Observations. — Compare this article with any European toy of similar 
value, and its merits will be very apparent ; it is most interesting, aa 
exhibiting by the very rudeness of the execution of the ornament, how 
much of art feelinff must have existed in the humble workman who made 
it. The way in which the ornament expands gradually, as the diameter 
of the pipe mcreases, and the artistic arrangement of the small border, top 
and bottom, are well worthy of remark. 
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F 16.— WRITING-BOX AND STAND, PAPIER MACHE A»p^ V 

PAINTED. Catalogitb 

3fan«/ac/ttr«J at Rohilcund. ^ of 

Purchased for £3, »t public sale. Maw uiiio- 

O&^erpaftofw.— Just oistribution of tlie ornament. Rich and bar- '^^°^'"' 

monious arrangement of colour. runuture. 



F 17.— JEWEL BOX, SANDAL WOOD, CARVED. 

Mamfactured at Mangalore. 

Fwrchated for j£30, at public sale. 

Ohseroations, — In this example tbe ornaments, although rich, and 
cov^nng the whole of the surface, are strictly subordinate to the con- 
strucfiye forms, and do not interrupt the leacun^ lines. The adaptation 
of the ornament to the various mouldings and nat surfaces, is admirablj 
uid ^ndfullj felt. This box is a perf^ study fen* the correctness en 
principle exhibited in all its parts. It is highly elaborate, yet quiet and 
simple. 



F 18.— WORK BOX, SANDAL WOOD, CARVED. 

Twrchased for £\ 18^., at public sale. 

Observations, — Ornament subordinate to the constmctive forms and 
adapted to them. Rich but flat treatment. 



F 19.-.WRITING BOX, CARVED EBONY. 

Mamtfactured at Rohilcund. 
Purchased for £2 lOs, at public sale. 
Observation. — Ornament well arranged. 



F 20.— PAPER RACK, SANDAL WOOD INLAID. 

Purchased tat £3 lOs. at public sale. 

O^^eroo/toit.^Example of mosaic, formed of silver, ivory, and ebony. 



F21, F22, F23.-CARD CASE, EGG CUP, AND FAN, SANDAL 
WOOD CARVED. 

Purchased for £1 ISs. at public sale. 

Observation,—hi F 21 the distribution of the ornament presents a flat 
treatment, so as not to interfere with the use. In all these articles the 
ornament is made subordinate to the general form. 



F24.-CARVED CABINET. 

Executed by A. Barbbtti, Sienna, and exhibited in the Exhibitioa 
of 1851. 

Purchased at ^£400. 

05«erTa/io9».— Notwithstanding the defects in the upper part of thia 
piece of Aimiture, arising from a great mixture of styles, and the bad 
carving of the figures in the lower put, this was one of the finest works of 
its stjle and class in the Exhibition. Its general design, the ornamental 
arrangement of the several parts, together with the extreme beauty and 
refinement displayed in the details, combined with the skilful execution 
of the ornament, render it most desirable as an object of study. The 
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Appendix T. gubordkiation of the onmment to iJie oonstrcictiye fonns is espedallj 

CATALoeuB commendable. 

OP MrssuM - 

OF 

^^^"^ F 26.— GOTHIC BOOKCASE, OR CABINET. 

Tornitiure. Manufactured hj J. G. Grace, 14, Wigmore Street, Carendish Square, 
London, and exhibited in the Exhibition of 1851. 

Material, — Oak and Brass. 

Purchased at j£^i54. 

Peculiarities of Manufacture. — " This Cabinet is in carved oaJc* The side 
" compartments are paneled and carved in rich traoeir. The i^ntres are 
'' filled with open brass-work, to admit a view of the objects placed within. 
'* These compartments are divided by carved and moidted muntins ; and 
" surmounted by a foliated braadishmg, interspersed with shields b^Euing 
" monograms and devioes. In this piece of furniture the construction is 
" made the element of the design, and the carving of this construction is 
" worked firom the surface." — J, G. Grace, 

Observations. — Remarkable as a piece of furniture in which the construc- 
tion has been carefully considered, and the decoration confined to the 
enrichment of the necessary spaces and framing, in the true style of the old 
work, where all ornament was strictly suborrUnate to the construction ; 
and the locks, hinges, and other metal furniture were made ornamental 
portions of the whole design. 



F 26, F 27.— TWO SPECIMENS OF INLAID WOODS. 

Manufactured hf Marcbllin, 40, Ru& Basoe-du-Rampart, Paris. 

Purchased at j^l 1». 9d. each. 

Observation, — Remarkable for the beauty of the execution. 



F28.-SPECIMENS OF FRENCH INLAID WOODS. 

Purcliased by the School of Design in 1845. 

Observation, — In some of these examples the mosaic is So laid as to give 
the expression of light and shadow, which is repreheninble. 



F 29. -JAPANESE TRAY, PAPIER MACHf. 

Purchased of Hewitt & Co., 18, Fenchurch Street, at 5s, 
Observaiion,^Yerj simple in the ornamentation, afiPording a useful 
lesson in the use of Mother of Pearl in Japan ware. 



F 30.— JAPAN TEA CADDY, PAPIER MACHE. 
Purchased of Hewbtt & Co^ 18, Fenchurch §treet, at ^1 lOs, 
Observations. — Modem Indian manufacture, after the old natteras, rich 

and effective. Ornament subordinate to the forms and use. Good example 

of workmanship at the price. 



F 31. -JAPAN TRAY, PAPIER MACHE. 
Purchased of Hbwbtt & Co., 18, Fenchurch Street, at 5$. 
OJsercaft'ow.— Subdued ornamentation. 
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F 32.— TEA CADDY, PAPIER MACHE. App^ v. 

Manufactured by Jennens & Betteidgb, Halkin Street West, Bel- ^^^^^^ 
grave Square, and presented by them to the Museum. oe 

Observation.— ^n^^h. manufacture somewhat after the Indian prin- ^i^E^^' 
ciple, effective, but the harmonies of colour might have been better. 



F 33.— PANEL, PAPIER MACHE. 

Manufactured by Jennens & Bettridge, Halkin Street West, Bel- 
grave Square, and presented by them to the Museum. 

Observation. — Example of the successful repetition of Japan work in 
England. 

F 34.--CARVED BOX. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £\ 10«. 

F 35, F 36, F 37.— THREE CARVED OAK RENAISSANCE 
PANELS. 

Pwrchased of Mr. John Webb, at j£5 each. 

F 38.— SMALL PIERCED PANEL, AFTER LUCAS CRANACH. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £3. 

F 39.— ARABESQUE PANEL WITH PROJECTING HEAD. 
Purchased oi Mr. John Webb, at £1 lOs, 

F 40.— GOTHIC PANEL. 

Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £1. 

Observation. — Purehased afl excellent specimens of executive carving in 
wood, and for their value as examples of ornament^ 



F 41.— OLD VENETIAN FRAME, CARVED AND GILT. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £4. 



F 42.— RED SOOCHOW LACQUERED BOX. 

Purchased of Messrs. Hewett 8i Co., at £2. 
Observation. — ^A specimen of Chinese workmanship. 



F 43, F 44.— TWO LEAF BOXES. 
Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co., at £1. each. 

F 46.— JAPANESE WRITING DESK. 
Purehased of Messrs. Hewett & Co., at £3. 

F46.-JAPANESE TRAY. 
Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co., at 15*. 

F 47.-LACQUERED WORK TABLE WITH IVORY FITTINGS. 

Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co., at j£!12. 

Observation, — ^As specimens of modem Chinese workmanship. 
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Appeo^ V. p 48.— CHAIR IN PAPIER MACHE. 

ofMtSS Purchased of Messrs. Jbnnens & Bettridgb, at £2 lO*. 

OP 
TT7SS8. 

Pimitture. p 49._W0RK BOX, PAPIER MACHE, INLAID WITH MOTHER 

OF PEARL. 

Purchased of Messrs. Jennens & Bettridge, at £3, 
Observatioiu.-'F 48, F 49, selected as English specimens of japanned 
ware; p^ood workmanship; decorated on just principles and with greater 
simpUcily than has heretc^ore heen the case in this manufacture. 
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Appendix V, 

DIVISION VI.-VABIOUS. gf^-^ 

OF 
CONSISTING OP WORKS IN IVORY, HORN, AND BONE, MIXED MATERIALS, MajtufaC- 
BASKET WORK, AND MARBLE. TUBB8. 

Various. 
(All Works classed under Various are referred to by the letter " V " 
before the number.) 



V 1.— IVORY CARVING, REPRESENTING HINDOO MYTHO- 
LOGY. 

Manufactured at Doorgah. ^ 

Purchased for j^22 Is., at public sale. 

Observations, — ^The chief specimen of Ivory Carving exhibited by the 
East India Company. The flat sculpturesque ornament of the back- 
ground forms an admirable contrast to the figures in front; and, in 
accordance with the Oriental principles, is dul^ subordinate to the chief 
object, which is the display of the Hindoo deities. 



V 2, V 3, V 4.— INKSTAND, PAPER WEIGHT AND KNIFE,. 
WHITE MARBLE INLAID WITH AGATES. 

Manufactured at Agra. 

Pt<rc*a«rf for^-Inkstand, ^£19 ; Paper Weight, £3 ; Knife, £\, at puWic- 
sale. 

Observation, — Specimens of Oriental Mosaic work. 



V 9.— SADDLE CLOTH, BRIDLE, CRUPPER, AND ACCOUTRE- 
MENTS FOR MATCHLOCK. 

Manufactured at Lahore. 

Purchased at i^lOO, from the Exhibition of 1851. 

Observations, — ^These articles are verv remarkable for the perfection, 
with which the ornaments are distributed over the space they are employed 
to decorate ; the relative values of ground and ornament most perfect. 
The border of the saddle cloth is one of the happiest compositions in the 
collection. The lines of the ornament are graceful, and the masses well 
balanced. {See M 9 and M 10.) 

V 10.— QUIVER, AND FOUR PIECES OF MATCHLOCK 
ACCOUTREMENTS. 

Manufactured at Jodhpore, in lUgpootana. 
Purchased at £6, 

Observation, — ^These articles are remarkable for the adaptation of the 
ornaments to the forms they serve to decorate. 



V II.— PUNKAH, OR NATIVE FAN. 

Mant^actured at Jodhpore, in Rs^pootaoa. 

Purchased at £5, 

Observations, — ^Although the embroidery is rather coarsely executed, 
and the intention not always fully carried out, yet we may trace here the 
general principle that all the lines spring from a parent stem, and all the 
stalks flow one from the other in tangential ourres. The distiibution of the 
eight-sided flowers over the surface of the blue centre is so judioioiisly 
managed, that no two are at the same angle, and no set lines are foimed 
in any direction. 

SlO 
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App^ V. V 12.— BASKET. 

Catalogue Manufaciwred at Singapore. 

OF MuBBTM Purchased at \$. 

Uaxuvao- Observation. — Exhibiting ornamentation arising out of the constraction. 

TUBB8. ___ 

Various. V 13, V 14, V 15, V 16.— FOUR COCOA NUT ORNAMENTS, 

CARVED. 

Matntfaetured at Java. 

Purchased for £1 3s., at public sale. 

Observation. — Rude in execution, but effective. 



V 17.--SET OF BURMESE CHESSMEN, IVORY PAINTED AND 

GILT. 
Purohassd for j£l 4s., at pubMo sale. 



V 18, V 19, V 20, V 21, V 22, V 23,'V 24.— SEVEN COMBS. 
Purchased tor £2 I5s», at public sale. 

Observations. — Specimens of Eastern manufacture. Ornament adapted 
to the use of the articles. 



V25,V 26.— TWO SPECIMENS OF KALSOMINE, OR WASH- 
ABLE PAPER HANGINGS. 

Presented by W- B. Simpson, 456, West Strand. 

Observations. — The work is partly stendUed and finished by hand, and 
therefore cheaper than handwork only. It can be prepared at the manu- 
factory, and sent to its destination. They are a sort of intermediate pro- 
ductions between hand decorations and paper hangings. 



V 27, V 28.— TWO CASllNGS, AFTERWARDS COVERED WITH 
ELECTRO-DEPOSIT. 
Purchased at £12, from the Exhibition of 1851. 
Observation. — IDustrating the uses of elastic moulds. 



V 29, V 30, V 31.— THREE CASTINGS. 
Purchased at £5. 

V 32.— CASTING OF VIRGIN AND CHILD. 
Purchased at £4. 

Mirniffactured by Hippolytb Vincent, 14, Rue Neuve Saint Fnm^ois, 
Marais. 

Observations. — Remarkable as illustrations of the power of app^rinff 
gelatine moulds to metal work; and of produdng excellence combmed 
with economy. 

V 33.— CIRCULAR TABLE TOP, INLAID HARD STONES. 
Executed by H. Bosi, Florence, and exhibited in the Exhibition of 

1861. 

Purchased at ^£135. 

Observation. — ^An excellent spedmen of manufacture, tiie ornamental 
border of flowers is ffracefiil and harmonious in colour, although rather 
too naturalistic in st^de. 

V 34.— PAPER HANGINGS IN THE MEDLEVAL STYLE. 

(Aftbr dbsions by a. W. Pugin, Esq.) 

Presented by J. G. Cracv, 14, Wigmore Street. 

Observation. — Illustrations of flat treatment and geometric anange- 
ments, displaying right feeling for the particular strjde in which they are 
executed. 
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V 35, V 36, V 37.— PAPER HANGINGS IN VARIOUS STYLES, J^v^ v. 
Pretented by Townsend, Parker, & Co., Goswell Street. Catalooub 

OV MUSBUH 

. ov 

MAKlTirAO- 

V 38.— ENGLISH MARBLE, ETRUSCAN VASE. xrZ™^ 

Purchased ni £7. 



Variout 



V 39.— ENGLISH MARBLE, ETRUSCAN TAZZA, WITH 
FIGURES. 
Purchased Bt £2 IJs. 6d. 

V 40.— ENGLISH MARBLE, ETRUSCAN TAZZA, PLAIN. 
Purchased Bt £2 \5s. 

Mamfactured W J. Tennant, 149, Strand, London. 
Observation, — Specimens of the applicability of the black marble of 
Derbyshire to purposes of ornament. 



V 41, V 42.— TWO PIECES OF ORNAMENTAL STAMPED 

LEATHER. 
Purchased of Mr. John Webb, at £\ lOf. 
Observaiion,~'k& specimens of wall decorations in that materiaL 



V 43.— CARVED IVORY CARD RACK. 
Purchased of Messrs. Hbwstt & Co. at £A, 



V 44.-CARVED IVORY SCENT CASE. 

Purchased of Messrs. Hbwbtt & Co., at £2 10«. 
V 45.-CARVED IVORY CUP. 

Purchased of Messrs. Hbwbtt & Co., at £b. 

Observation, — ^Purchased as specimens of Chinese ivoiy carving. 



V. 46.— LARGE CAME». 

Purchased of Messrs. Hbwbtt & Co., at £4, 

Observation, — ^Purchased as an example of cameo treatment on a large 
scale. 



V 47.— SCREEN INLAID WITH STONES. 

Purchased of Messrs. Hbwbtt & Co., at £]2. 

Observation, — Purchased as a specimen of Chinese art in mosaic in- 
inlaying. 



V 48.-A J-OO^EE, THE EMBLEM OF AMITY AND 
GOODWILL. 

Purchased of Messrs. Hewett & Co., at £5, 



V 49.-CARVED MOTHER-O'-PEARL BOX. 

Purchased of Messrs. Hbwbtt & Co., at £2 lOs. 
Observation, — ^As iqpeeimens of Chinese manufactures. 
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Appendix V. V 50.— A SET OF BLOCKS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE PROCESS 
CATA^^rE OF PAPER STAINING. 

OP Museum Presented by Mesare. Townsend, Parker, & Co. 
Masupao _^__. 

vari^ V 6I.-BL0CKS, &c. ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE PROCESS OF 
BLOCK PRINTING ON WOVEN FABRICS. 

Presented bj Messrs. Liddiards. 



V. 52.— CINGALESE SWORD. 

Presented bj Sir J. Emerson Tbnnent. 

'' Hie skill exhibited at the present day in producing such articles is 
" very inferior to that displayed in the above specimen, which belongs to 
'' the period anterior to the conquest of the kingdom of Kandy by the 
'' British; swords of this description, the hilts and scabbards of which 
" are carved bv the Kandyans m horn and tortoisesheU, were given as 
** presents by the King of Kandy on occasions of ceremony, and they are 
'* still worn as mourning swords by the Cingalese chiefs. Those of 
*^ modem execution are infmor in workmanship, and have lost much of 
^' the grace and adaptation of design exhibited in this sword.'' — Sir 
E. Tennent, 

Observations. — Highly interesting for its characteristic ornamentation, 
which, ahhongh in excess, is thoroughly subordinate to form and uses; 
such works are of great value in tracing the origin and history of orna- 
ments. It is curious to observe in a work for an island in the east the 
great similarity to the Norman ornament of the deventh century. 



Tbchwical (F) — Donations to the Museum, 1852. 

tkmt!^ Her Majestt the Qdisic. — 9 boxes, specimens of Indian lacqoer work. 
Donations Earl Grakville. — Terra cotta modc^ of two fountains at Venice, 
to Muaeiun. Mrs. Hbnlbt. — Specimens of lace, worked for Marie Louise. 
Mrs. Henrt Btno. — Old. point Brussels lace. 
Mrs. Rix. — Lace. 

Sir J. Emerson Tbhfent. — Ceylon sword, in carved tortoisesliell scabbard. 
Messrs. MiNtOK and Ca, Stoke-on-Trent - Cup and sauco' of old Dresden 

ware. Numerous specimens illustrative of pottery. 
Messrs. Jensens and Bettridos. — Panel, papier mache. Papier mache tray; 

and tea caddy. 
Messrs. Wedgwood and Sons. — i red earthenware vases. 
Messrs. Towvsshd, Parker, and Ca— Wood Uocks illustrative of the process 

of paper staining and paper hangings, in various styles. 
Messrs. Liddiard. — Blocks, &c., illustrative of the process of block printing on 

woven fabrics. 
Messrs. Hotles. — Specimens of calico prints. 

Messrs. James Black and Co., Glae^^ow. — 2 large frames contaming speci- 
mens illustrating the process of calico printing. 
Messrs. Elkinotons. — Large electrotype salver. 
Messes. Allen and Moore, Birmingham. — 8 medals commemorative of the 

late Duke of Wellington. 
Mr. J. G. Cracb. — Paper-hangings, after designs by the late A. W. Pugin, 

Esq., and specimens of silk hangings. 
Mr. W. B. Simpson.-~2 specimens of Ealsomine p^)er-hangings. 
E. Darvall and Ca— 2 pieces of Honiton lace. 

Messrs. Waterhouse and Co., Dublin. — 8 electrotypes of the Tara brooch. 
Captain Ibrbison. — ll specimens of electrotyped plants. 
Mr. B. Redgrave, R.A., Art Superintendent — 4 life studies, by G. Smith; 

old Indian china vase and cover. 
Mr. Henrt Cole, Goaeral Superintendent — ^A bronze medal, by Albert Durer. 
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(G.) — Loans to the Musbum, for Public Instruction, 1852. Appendix V. 
Hbb Majesty the Queen.— 42 vases, &c., illustrating the early style and TBcmncAi. 

workmanship of tiie Boyal Manufactory at Sevres. Shield attrihuted Iwstktjc- 

to Benevenuto CellinL LoaMto' 

His Boyal Hiohness Pbhtcb Albebt. — 4 modem paintings on porcelain. Museum. 

executed at Bamberg. 
Boyal Commissiohbbs or the Gbeat Exhibition, 1851, from their Trade 

Ci^ection. — 8 pieces of pottery from Portugal, Ceylon, Tunis, and 

ZoUrerein ; and various woven fabrics ; and a lAce pillow illustrating the 

manu&cture of Buckinghamshire lace, presented to them by Messrs. 

Groucock, Copestock, and Moore. 
Heb Majesty*s CoMXissioiTEBS OP WooDS, &c — 1 plccc of tapestry. 

5 pictures ; and 2 delft vases, from Hampton Court Palace. 
Mb. Thomas Babiko, MP. — 9 specimens of old Dresden. 3 specimens of 

old Berlin. 1 specimen of Sevres. 
Mb. John Sheepshanks, Butiand Gate. — 2 pictures. 2 dogs, by Sir Edwin 

Landseer ; and Cupid and Psyche, by Etty. 
Mb. W. Dyce, B.A.— 2 copies from Bafiaelle and Titian. 
Mb. Abthub Tuppeb. — 7 pieces of Moorish pottery. 4 pieces of enamels* 

37 examples (En^h and foreign). 1 8 pieces of iron work, from Bresda, &c 

Piece of Turkish embroidery. 
Captain Eabdley Wilmot. — Specimens of Mexican pottery. 
At>mtbat« Shabpe. — Through Mr. Phillips, of Cockspur-street — Early speci*. 

men of engraving on silver. 
Lieut.- Genebal Lodwick. — Sevres cup and tazza, witii jewelled work. ' 

Mb. B. £. Willouohby.— >Sword handle, attributed to Benevenuto Cellini 

7 specimens of old Dresden. 2 specimens of Capo di Monte ; and aa old 

Chelsea fitfure. 
Mb. R Cole, Upper Norton-street — ^Two Chinese filagree bracelets, and cinque 

cento steel box. 
Mb. Bailey. — 7 specimwis of yellow Indian porcelain. 2 Q)eoimens of white 

Indian porcelain ; and 1 Sevres ewer. 
Mb. G. Eield, through Mr. Webb 2 Terra cotta grotips, by Clodion. 2 

figures by the same artist ; and crystal cup. 
Mb. Hbnby Cole, C3., General Superintendent — Circolar enamelled China 

tray. Painting on Dresden porcelain. BafBeieile's Virgin and Child. 4 

pieces of Dresden ; and 3 pieces of Berlin. 
Mb. J. MAyeb Smith. — A specimen of Palissy ware. 
Mb. S. Bedgbave. — 2 delft vases ; and 3 pieces of Indian china. 
Mb. B. Bedobave, B.A., Art Superintendent — Two pieces of old Venetian arras. - 
Mb. J. C. Bobinsok. — An antique bronxe statuette of a bull. A collecti<ni of 

antique gems; and cinque cento altar cover in guipure. 
Mb. J. M. DoDD. — 5 pieces of Indian china ; and 2 silver bracelets. 
Mb. J. A. MucKLBY, Student — An engraved glass, executed by hhnsell 
Mb. Gboseb.— 2 bracelets. 
Messbs. Minton and Co., Stoke-upon-Trent — 49 pieces of porcelain, stone-ware, 

&c. ; illustrations of the manu&cture of Delft, English, French, Saxon, 

Spanish, German, Chinese, Italian, Welsh, and Venetum, from 16th century 

to the present time ; and materials used in the manufbcture of earthenware. 
Mbssbs. Hunt and Boskill, New Bond-street — Vechte*s vase and shidd. 
Messbs. Lapwobth and Co., 22, Old Bond-street ^Several pieces of carpets. 
Messbs. Jackson and Gbaham, 37, Oxford-street — Several iqtecimens of 

furniture silks. 
Messbs. Hewett and Co., Fenchurch-street — 12 pieces of Chinese carving, 

inlaying, &c. ; and 6 pieces of porcelain. 
Miss Clabke. ^34 pieces of Sevres, Berlin, Dresden, and Venetian glass. 
Mb. B. L. Vulliamy, Pall IkWL— 6 ivory carvings, in a frame, by l^amingo. 
Mb. J. Webb, 8, Old Bond-street — 2 bronze busts of Popes Alexander VOL 

and Leo X. 8 pieces of old Sevres, Crackle, and Delft. 13 pieces of Ba- 

phael ware, dd Worcester, &c. 10 pieces of carved wood. 2 pieces of marble 

frieze. Bronze Venetian knocker. Plate, and 4 pieces of enamelled. 2 pieces 

of embossed leather^ 2 boards of gilt keys ; uid 2 ornamental frames. 
Mb. Fabbbb, Wardour-street— 10 pieces of Delft ware, several of them fh)m 

the celebrated collection of Joan D'Huyvetter of Ghent; and 2 beakers 

from the collection of Queen Charlotte. 2 pieces of Venetian lace. 

5 pieces of Crackle aind Baphael ware. An ancient German carved I 

powder horn ; and inlaid ivory box. 
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(L) ^Minute relating to Pubchases for the Museum, and Encouragement Aitpen^Kz V. 
to Local Museums.^ Tbchnicai. 

At the Council Chamher, Whitehall, the tecond day of November, T852 : Insteuc- 

By the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council, Parchaflea 
appointed for the consideration of all matters relating to trade and for the 
foreign plantations. Museum. 

My Lords read the following memorandum prepared by the General Super- 
intendent of Practical Art, and are pleased to approve of the same. 
Twrchases for the Museum, 

In making purchases for the Museum, it appears to me that there will be ^j^^ V>ro» 
advantages in having the oljects proposed to be purchased exhibited for some SS^i!?!*© 
time publicly in the Museum, whenever it may be possible to obtain them for be exhibited 
that purpose ; and I recommend that a rule be made to this effect publicly 

Upon this plan Mr. Webb, Mr. Farrer, and others have lent objects of value *>eforehand. 
and importance to the Museum for exhibition, and the Superintendents have 
thus been enaMed to obtain evidence both as to the desiaableness of the pur- 
chases being made, and of the reasonableness of the prices at which the objects 
are charged. 

As the eoUeetiDn of articles for the Museum proceeds, objects of the same 
kind, but of various degrees of importance and value, will be amassed ; and, in 
order to render the ol^ts which could be dispensed with most available for 
the purposes of public instruction, I propose that local schools of art may have 
the privilege of purchasing them at half the prime cost Hitherto, specimens Localsehools 
of manufacture have been presented to the schools ; but, in future, I recommend to have prl- 
that the gifts be few and exceptional The privilege of purdiase on the terms chSi^ SSS^ 
proposed will, I conceive, be much more highly valued. plicates at 

(Signed) Henry Cole. ^»^ 

(J.) — ^The CoLLBCTiON of Casts. 

1. The metropolitan collection of casts no>v amounts to the tx)nu- Number of 
derable number of nearly 1,700 specimens ; of these about 1,560 have g^JJJJ^ 
been removed to Marlborough House; such as could not easily be 
removed, and such as are in constant use in the classes, alone being left 

at Somerset House. Among the first named aie the Ghiborti gates, com- 
plete, presented to the school by the French Government during the admi- 
nistration of M. Guisot ; two large adjusted portions of the capitals of tiie 
temple of Mars Ultor and of the portico of the Pan^eon at Kome ; and 
a large alto relievo from the church of the Frari at Venice. 

2. The examples brought to Marlborough House may be generally das- Ctawiflca- 
sified as follows ;— ^^ 

Ancient or Gbreek and Roman examples . - - 490 

Medieval or Romanesque, Saracenic, and Gothic - 220 

Renaissance .... 510 

Figure, busts, masks, &c., &c. ... 270 

Miscellaneous, animals, leaves, &c. - - 60 

1,560 

3. In this collection we have the nucleus of a noble gallenr of orna- 
mental art, absolutely rich in Renaissance ornament, and reqmring com- 
parativdv only a few Greek and Roman examples, chiefly to replace those 
left at Somerset House, to make it nearly equally valuable as regards 
ancient ornament. In Romanesque, Saracenic, and Gothic specimens the 
collection is as yet very insufficient, but good examples of these periods 
are accessible, and might by a moderate outlay, compared with the whole 
cost of the collection, be aaded to those already acquired ; and thus con- 
stitute a most valuable consecutive series of the history of ornamental art, 
which, as soon as space is available, may be arranged as an historical 
museum of ornament. 
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4. Such a gallay does not exist in Europe, tliou^ it has long been a 
desideratum in every great cuMtal interested in the progress of ^ste and 
the development of ornamental manufsctnres. 

5. The minority of European museums bearing on this subject are 
either purely architectural, archaeok^rical, or iUus&ating scHne local or 
special development of ornament in the ephemeral fashion, <Hr manu&c- 
tures^ of some given time or {>lace ; such as the Norman museum at 
Rouen, the Hotd Clugny at Paris, or the porcelain manufBctory of Sevres ; 
all distinguished as ornamental museums, yet though so mffoent, not 
one conveying an adequate idea of what ornament has been, ib, or might 
be. The motive of the collection is specific, to show the general state of 
art among a certain people during a certain time, or the stete of a certain 
manufacture. There never has been a collection formed with a view oi 
showing the condition of ornamental art itself as a distinct art, among all 
people or at all times. 

€, A general n^useum of ornamental manufactures and decorated 
monuments would do this to some extent, if on a veiy ccmsidoaljie 
scale, but in this case the ornament is, or ought to be, so purely aooessaiy 
Aat the consideration of the mannfkriure as sudi would necessarily with- 
draw the mind from anytiiing like an abstract CGnakkmtkm of the art 
itself, and could not pr»wnt that palpable view of the suligect which a 
distinct collection of specimens for tnis express ol^ect necessarily must. 

7. The most effective and at the same tnne the most economical way of 
dii^laying the whole extent and capabilities of ornament is by presenting 
to the mind at once the actual ornamental scheme, as directly and as 
accurately as possible : there is no more practicable method of doing tiiis 
than by squeezes and plaster casts, which, when coloured or prepai^d as 
the original, are very superior to drawings, as they realize the whole treat- 
ment to the mind as palpably as posadble. An historic gallery of ornament 
of this kind, at all tnnes aocesnble to l^e public and students, will tend 
more to the general education of taste m particular departments of 
industry than perhaps any institution that could possibly be devised. 

8. Under this impression an attempt has already been made in the 
musemn of Maryborough House, where, in room 22, about one hundred of 
the finest specimens ot Renaissance ornament have been disposed in his- 
t<mo series, and coloured so as to represent the originals as nearly as may 
be, and convey a true idea of Hieir effect. 

9. The examples displayed, owing to the great distress for space, exhi- 
bit but very imperfectly even this ^oaikxm of the . property of the Depart- 
ment ; however, such as are disposed illustrate the best period of the 
Renaissance, from about A.D. 1^^ to 1600. 

10. The earliest examples in t^e room are from the bronze gates of 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, made for the Baptistery of St. John at Florence, 
between the years 1403 and 1425. These are followed by specimens from 
the Roman Cancelleria Apostolioa, on the Campo Flore, former^ known 
as the Palazzo San Giorgio; it was built for the Cardinal Riario, by 
Bramante, in 1495. The pecidiar characteristics of the Italian dnquecento 
style are abaady pominent in this eariy work by Bramante ; but they 
are still more periectly illustrated in the two small specimens by Tullio 
Ltombardo, from the sacristy of the church of Santa Maria de' Miracoli at 
Venice, and executed about the same time. 

11. The specimens following are from the Chateau de Gaillon in 
Normandy, completely rest(»red after the new Italian taste of the revival 
by the Cardinal George d'Amboise, Minister of Louis XII. These extensive 
works, in which Italian and French artists were emploved indiscriminately, 
occupied the Cardinal from about the year 1502 until his deaiyi in 1510. 
Among the principal artists employed were GuiUaume Senault, Pierre 
Fain (of Rouen), Michael Colombe the weU-known sculptor, Antoine 
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Just (of Florenoe)> and Colin Casiille carver of araliesques in wood. Tliis Appendg ¥. 
chateau is the earliest great monument of the Renaissance in France. Tbchnioal 

12. The tomb of this Cardinal in the cathedral of Rouen, of which idso Ifbtsuo- 
aeyend specimens are exhibited, is in a omilar taste, and owing to its still -^q^^' 
perfect state, is one of the most interesting monuments in Europe. As c^ffdinal 
the specimens can convey only a very inadei^uate idea of the monument d'AmtxHse. 
itself, a lithogn^h of the whole is exhilnted with them. It was completed 

in 1525, and is very remarkable for its decided combination of a Gothic 
arrangement of the whole with a classic detail of the parts. The deedgn 
is the work of Roullant le Rouic, the then architect to the cathedral ; and 
the chief artists employed in its execution were Pierre Desaubeaulx, Renaud 
Theroimi, and Andr^ le Flament. 

13. The pilasters exhibited firom the tomb of Louis XII., in the Abbey Hon. to 
of St. Denis near Paris, are of the same style and period; they were gt^S^ 
executed at Tours by Jean Just and Francois Gentil, and completed about 

the year 1520. An engraving also of this monument is exhibited with the 
plasters. 

14. The panels £rom the Martinengo tomb in the church of the Padri Martinengo 
Riformati at Brescia, erected to Maroantonio Martinengo about 1530, and ^^'f^^ 
the two large pilasters and other specimens from the fi^ade of the chinrch cia monu- 
of Santa Maria de' Miracoli, of the same town and period, display this i^^ents. 
style in all its exuberance of the grotesque arabesque. These two works, 

the aathorship oi which is unknown, were probiJ^ly executed by the same 
artists ; a door frieze from the Signoria of V&cona belongs to the same 
period. 

15. Near these are placed specimens from the Ducal Palace, Venice; Ducal 
from the Scala d^ Giganti built by Riccio at the dose of Hhe fifteenth ^^^* 
century, the omamentalsculptures somewhat ^ore leo^il^ are by Domemoo ^^^' 
and Bemardmo of Mantua; and there are three pieces by Alessandro 
Yittojia exhibiting extraordinary freedom of execution, from the Scala 
d'Oro in the same palace, completed about 1558. The commenoonent of 

the decline of this style, evident in the sacrifice of detail to mere general 
effect in these specimens, dates from about this period. 

16. Two portions of a frieze, a Hon and grimn with foliage, from the 9^^9^ 
Bernardo monument in the church of Santo Maria de' Frari at Venice, cime^^^ 
attributed to GiuUo Lombardo; two knockers, from the Pisani Palace, 

Venice ; and a boy with arabesques, from a tomb .bv Sansovino in the 
church of Santa Maria del Popolo at Rome, complete the Italian s^^edmens 
exhibited. 

1 7. There are fmrther several fine specimens from wood carvings, from French and 
marble and bronze, from France and Belgium, and from a large piece of ^l^ens. 
wainscot from the old jp^uard-chamber, Wesbninster, which illustrate sub- 
divisions or varieties of the style of the Renaissance, especially that known 

in this countiT as the Elizabethan, particularly that characterized by its Elizabethan 
prevalent combination of cartouches and tracery, or scrolled shields and ^^ ^^ 
strap-work. These peculiarities are weE illustrated in a knocker (bronze) sance. ^^^ 
by Jean Goigon, executed for the door of St. Madou, Rouen, in 1542, 
and in three panels from a door of the Chateau d'Anet, built a few years Sl**^^^ 
later hj Henry 11. of France, in the neighbourhood of Dreux, for Diana **^^^'*- 
of Poiti^s. This chateau appears to nave had a very great share in 
setting the &shion to this style; it was buUt under the directions of 
PhiUbert Delorme, and Jean Gouyon is supposed to have been employed 
in carrying out some of the decorations. Tue palace abounded in scrolled 
shields and tracery composed of the initials of the kin^ and Diana of 
Poitiers combined ^th other emblems, as is illustrated m some of the 
specimens exhibited. 

18. There are further exhibited four carved panels from the Louvre, ]^^^|^" 
a monumental slab with figure subjects in panels, by Emmeric Schillinck, narde. 
from the tomb of the singer de Landsteyn, in the Musie de la Renaissance 
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in tlte Louvre, and seven pieces horn the door screen in wood, in ibe 
town-haU of Andenarde, carved by Paul van Schelden in 1531-4. 

19. The whole of the above specimens have been thoroughly repaired, 
framed, and painted, and now oons^tute a choice tiiough small gi^leiy of 
Renaissance relief ornament ; small, owing to want of space, not to aaj 
deficienoy of examples, for there are still about 400 specimens of this 
style alone, stored away in the lower apartments of Marlborough House; 
tluese specimens, however, are accessible to students by special permismon, 
and many have been already implied for in the sevml dass rooms for 
occasional study. 

20. It is proposed to make a similar arrangement of the Greek, Roman, 
and medie^ specimens as soon as space can be made availaUe for the 
exhilntion, but until this desirable consummation may anse the casts are 
in the meanwhile placed in well-aired rooms on the basement, and are 
undergoing seriatim a thorough repair. 

21. Owmg to the stttl grei^ want of room e^qperienced at Somerset 
House than here, many of these casts were stowed away in dark and Ul- 
ventilated cellars, and the process of decay had already commenced. As 
many hundreds were unavoidably stored togedier in this manner, a grest 
many examples were even more damaged by fractures than by wimt of 
ventdatbn. 

22. It will be very much to be defdored if so vcsr valuable a collection 
of (Nrnament as the casts at present constitute should remun unavailable 
for manufacturers, artisans, and the public generally; for there is no 
similar collection of so ffenml a character in tms or in any other countiy 
which may be made so directly to serve the purposes of this Department 
in aiding to develope at once a positive and accurate knowledge €i 
ornament in the stuoent, or so well calculated to educate ihe taste of ihd 
public. 

R. N. WORNUM, 
Novembor 10, 1852. Keeper, 
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(K.>— The Library. 

1. The librarv of the Department of Practical Art is now available to 
the students and the public in general, and is already sufficiently advanced 
to be of very great use to all those concerned in ornamental manufactures. 
This Library was commenced some ^ears ago as constituting a necessary 
element towards the complete education of the designer and decorator, 
the orijKinal funds being a portion of die parliamenfiLry grant of 10,000/. 
voted ror the general outfit of the Schools of Design. 

2. The increase of the library of late years has, howe^^er, been in 
abeyance, not only from a want of any considerable special fand, but 
absolutelvfrom a want of space to denosit the books in when puk^hased, so 
as to make them available to the stuaent. The books have nitherto been 
consulted with the utmost inconvenience through the great W9nt of a 
specml room devoted to them. 

3. This defect is now remedied, three rooms in Marlb(Nrough House 
have been set apart for the service of the Library. The books are now 
temporarily arranged in the order of the numbers attached to them pre- 
vious to their removal to Marlborough House ; and it will be necessary 
to preserve this order for the convenience of reference until the new ar- 
rangement with the press mark is completed. 

4. In Somerset House the books constituted two Libraries, a "Lending 
Library," and a "Library of Reference;'* here both sets of books 
constitute but one library, which forms the nucleus of a general Li- 
brary of Reference for manufactures and all matters illustrating the 
progress of ornamental art or the development of taste, in relation to die 
beautiful. 
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5. This is a large scope, but as applied to a Libnuy, is still a specific Appendix V. 
object, and pretty dosely defines the class of books required to constitute technical 
such a store of information. Iitbteuc- 

The present Library meets this object to some extent, but yet requires tiok. 
large additions, in every department, before it will have attained that 
completeness implied, in the efficient service of the object of its formation. 

6. Exclusive of a selection of books returned to the school at Somerset 
House, the present Library of ihe Department at MarllxMrough House 
consists of about 1,500 volumes : of these about 500 constituted the S^*** 
fbrmer Library oi Reference ; the remainder, somewhat less than 1,000 
volumes, are the residue of the Lending library. Some of these volumes 

are duplicates, some are odd volumes, others are nearly destroyed by long 
usage, and some, in the Reference library, are mere fragments, or text 
without plates, owing to the former usage of cutting up bdoks of plates 
for the sake of furnishing the classes with examines. 

7. The Departmoit now cannot be sud to possess sueh woriis as have 
been so mutilated, and these, some of them good standard works, must 
be again looked upon as desiderata fw the Librair: as for instance, 
Morey and Roux's Charpente de la Cathedrale de Messme, folio, ¥anB, 
1841 ; Les Edifices Antiques de Rome, by Desgodetz, 2 vols. f(^, London, 
I77I9 of which little more than the text remains; it is much the same 
with Davis's Gothic Ornaments from Prior Bird's Oratcwy in the Abbey 
Church of Bath ; and some plates are out out trom such wotks as Coste's 
ArcMtecture Arcie, or Monuments of Cairo, folio, Paris, 1839. Of other 
works, such as Cipriani's Principi del Disegno, folio, Milan, 1831, and the 
Monumens (T ArcMtecture, &c. of Roux Ain^, foKo, Paris, 1841, the text 
idone remains. 

8. Tlie i^bove are all valuable works, but Coirte's Momments qf Cairo is 
the only one that is sufficiently complete to justify its insertitm in the 
catalogue, still only as an imperfect copy $ the remainder thcfefore, as 
well as some others in a similar state, are again required for the library. 

9. In order to render the Library as useful as possible to manufacturers 
and students, I propose, as soon as possible, to prepare a classed cata- 
logue, in which the character of the Dook shall be briefly explained ; but ^^^^fSS^jg^ 
the first step to this catalogue will be a simple list qf titles, aJphabetically **'*"'^^**^ 
arranged ; the titles of foreign books wiU be translated, and in all eases 

as much of the titles given as is necessary to show what the book con- 
tains. The development of cross references- is a matter of time, and 
will arise out of the due dassification of the wei^s aceoffdmg to then* 
subjects. The alphabetical catalogue may be pxinted as soon as ready, 
but the classified and critical catalogue must necessarily remain some 
time, if not always, in the manuscript form, as it can onW be developed 
by slow degrees, and also in order that alladchtioiia to the library may be 
at once made available to the student. 

10. An elaborate classed catalogue will be of peculiar service, and 
indeed appears to be indispensable for the proper working of iMn portion 
of the property of the Department; the I^braty becomes at once eoiuJly 
available for the ignorant and the learned. Without a classified catalogue 
of the books, however good or oomprehensive a library may be, it can 
only be used by those who know exactly what they want, or who will 
have the patience to search at random m the catalogue for something 
bearing on their special wants ; this, however* would be clearly a very 
tiresome and improfitable proceeding for the man of business and prac- 
tical artisan, whose time is of the xximost impartance to them. 

11. It may perhaps be dei^rable to make also a classified arrangement Special ad« 
of the books themselves, a& far as the noes of the books and presses inll ^JjgjJ- 
admit, so that an artizan applying in theL^wary for information on any par- ^| libnuy. 
tioular branch of industrial art may have the whole matter presentea to 

him at once by the attendant, without even giving him the task of selecting 
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Appendix V. for himself out of the catfdogue. In this way ike skilM artizan, not\^tb- 

Techkicai s^^'^^^'^Pf ^ ignorance of books, may pick up as much information in a few 

iKBTBirc- hours from these valuable aids to knowledge, as it would cost him as many 

noN. months to glean by his own unaided efforts, from any general library, such 

as the Brituh Museum, or any other great library ; in olher words, the 

Library of the Department of Practicid Art will open out a new mine ctf 

information for the manufacturer and the artizan, by virtue not of its 

magnitude, but of its selection and arrangement. 

12. But a classed catalogue itself, however carefully it may be arranged, 
will not be altogether free f^m vagueness, for it will have its general as 
well as its special headings; as jewellery, metal-work, architecture, 
antiquities, manufactures, frirniture, 8cc. ; and the large number of works 
treating of several subjects, such as Willemin's "Momments Frangm 
InSdits/* will require entering under so many heads, that without mar- 
ginal notes the specialty of the list will be materially interfered with. 
This difficulty may be partly obviated by inserting special and general 
works in two separate lists, or putting the general works under tl:^ head 
of cross references. In idl these specific classes I propose to arrange the 
books dironologically, according to the atd&t of their publication, as 
giving an additional point of view of each subject, which me alphabetical 
airangement would preclude. 

13. The reference catalo^e may probably be classified somewhat as 
follows ; it being proposed in the subdivimon of manufactures to follow 
as nearly as practicable the classification of such subjects adopted in the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, as that classification has been made to a certain 
extent fiuniliar to the public, and also was the result of co-operadon, 
guided by much practical experience. In all cases the subjects enume- 
rated are ref^Brred to, purely in as fiur as they relate to art or manufacture. 

1. Anatomy. 

2. Anti^ties. 
S. Ardnteeture. 

4. Art, history of. 
„ practice of, instruction in, &c. 
„ theory of. 

5. Art biographies. 

6. Buildmg. 

7. Ck)8tume, general. 
S. Decoration, general. 
9. Dictionaries, glossaries. 

10. Drawing, systems of. 

11. Engraving. 

12. Gafleries, museums. See, 

13. Geomett^ and perspective. 

14. Glass pamting. 

15. Heral(lry. 

16. Histories (art-mamifMtures). 
1^. Manufiictures, general 

„ machines and tools (CI. VI.) 

„ architectura] and building contrivances {CI. VII.) 

„ ordnance, armour, and accoutrements (Q* VIII.) 

„ philosophical, horological, and musical iiusteuniaits 

<a.l) 

cotton (a. XI.) 
„ woollen and wOTsted (CI. XII.) 

silk and velvet (Q. XIII.) 

flax and hemp (CI. XIV.) 

mixcd«fcbrics(a.XV.) 
„ leather, including saddlery, harness, &c. (Q. XVL) 

„ printing and bookbinding (Q. XVII.) 
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17. Manu^Mstures, woven fetbrics, printed or dyed (CI. XVIII.) AKwndix y» 
„ tupeBtry, carpets, floordotns, laoe, and embroideiy techhical 

(a. XIX.) IKSTEUO- 

cutlcry, &c. (Q. XXI.) "o»- 

hardware, locks, grates (Q. XXII.) 
jeweUeiT, &c. (Q. XXIII.) 
glass (Q. XXIV.) 
„ oaramic manu&ctnres, potteir, p<»roelain, &e. 

(a XXV.) 

„ fnmiture, upnolsteiy, paper-hangings, pi^ier mach^ 

and japanned goods (Ul. XX Vl.) 
„ enamek, mosaics, &o. (Q. XXX.) 

18. Miscellaneous. 

19. Monuments, sepulchral. 

20. Natural history, in reference to its implication to art. 

botany, 
conchology. 
entomology, 
mineralogy. 
toology, 

21. Painting. 

22. Periodioals. 

23. Sculpture, models, and plastic art (CI. XXX.) 

24. Trades. 

25. Trmvels. 

Tlie apparent complication of this airangement will jHrobably be much 
simplifiea in (Nractice, by simple cross references in many instances, as the 
moare inq^xirtant art divisions in this case may take pveoedenoe of th« 
minuter divisions of manufactures adopted to aid mstribution in an 
exhibition. 

14. The above dassification may be hr from complete, but as a sketdi 
win show the general scheme of a systematic classification, and the 
specific nature of the Library in process of organization. 

16. In some departments the collection is already in an advanced state, 
in others it is still hr from even an ap{»oznnation to what is required. More ad- 
In ardiitecture, sculpture, painted glass, general antiquities, decoration, ^^^_ 
and in most dasses of a general character, it is much more advanced than S^^^^dio" 
in the speoiaL If possible, it would be very advisable to lorm a good ocA' woriuT^ 
lection of monogn^>hs on the various trades, showing either ike history 
or the technicaSties of such trades. The catalogue itself of soxh. a 
library would becmne a valuable bibliographical work, and would much 
£aciHtate literary researches, as well as practical. 

16. It is proposed to make the same classification of ]»ints and draw- Printi and 
ings as of books, that is, according to their subjects ; but before this can dnwingi. 
be done several p<»tfolio8 will be required, and man^ drawings require 
mounting, both for their own nreservation and for fSaalitating thrar use i 

but the examples of woriu of this class that have been tran^rred aa yet 
from Somerset House to Marlboroud^ House can be looked upon only as 
the mere nucl^M oi a ooUectioii. Two portfolios containing about 400 
misodlaneotts designs and studies by liie students, some few larger draw- 
ing in rolls, and a large pess, containing a miscellaneous coUeotion of 
pnntt, drawings, and specimens of French paper-hangings, to perhaps the 
number of 500 examples, constitute the whole of this pcHrt^on of the 
librarv at the preaNit moment. Among the press contents, an engraved 
set of Raphael's arabesques, coloured, and some original sketches from 
1^ catheoral of Messina, and from the church of St. Ambrose, Milan, 
are the most valuable. TOidnrfK, nan 

17. In many duplicate works, however, consisting almost exclusively ^p^|£^ 
of illustrations, such as the publications of the AlMrtoUis, Mr. Gruner, portfoUofl^ 
and others, we have a good store of materials for the portfolios ; as in a Jg^r*""*^ 
lilmu^ of this kind, books are not sought for so mucn as bopjcs as for ject< 
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their illustrations ; in the case of duplicates of meie books of prints, I 
propose to distribute these works in portfolios according to their seyeral 
subjects and designs: there are indeed many works of this character 
which are calculated to be of greater senrice when so distributed thui 
when preserved as a distinct book, but I should in no case treat a unique 
copy of a book in this way. 

18. In one respect the libraay is certainly deficient, that is in what may 
be termed art literature, more especially in foreign languages. There is 
much in the Italian, (xerman, and 'French literature of art, which would 
not only serve the cause of art generally, but which will give very im- 
portant accessary aid to the specitu object of this department. We snouTd 
hardly presume upon the ignorance of Ihe public in this matter, for if 
such works cannot be brou^t to serve the masses immediately, they may 
be made at least invaluable tools to those well able to serve the masses ; 
and AS the purchase of such works will be a small expense compared with 
the more costly books of prints which it has been the special business of 
the Department to secure, I should urge ihe gradual addition of all such 
literary works alluded to to the library as a duty, not of secondary im- 
portance, if the Department is to maintain that high standing in the public 
service which its aim would indicate as its true position. 

19. Though the library is already in a state to be of great service to the 
manufacturer and artizan, it still wants the majority of the greater Euro- 
pean publications. As an illustration of desiderata in ^)ecial departments, 
say metal-work, the Library possesses neither Jubinal's great work on the 
" Koyal Armoury of Madrid," containing beautiful illustratiens of the 
most remarkable ornamental metal-work in existence ; nor the great work 
of Rockstuhl on the '* Imperial Armoury of Russia," containing Oriental 
as well as European specimens ; nor does it possess even Sir J. M«rridc'« 
*' Illustrations of anient Arms and Armour." M. CoUas's greaft cdlection 
of engraved Medals of all times and countries, is another important iUus«- 
tration of metal woric which ought to be in the library. Cotman's 
** Sepidchral Brasses" is another cJ a different class. 

In matters of costume may be mentioned as a desideratum, JdPeiy's 
" Old Enghsh Dresses, &c." and also Solvyn's " Hindoos," illustrating 
their dresses and their manuftotures. 

Of works of a general character may be mentioned Rosselini's ^ Monu- 
ments of Egypt and of Nubia ;" Du Sommerard's '' Arts of the Middle 
Ages/' comprising specimens of manufactures of almost every descrip 
tion ; and there are many other works, special and general, which it will 
be advisable to procure as soon as possible. 

20. Several valuable works have abeady been added since the removal 
to Marlborough House, in several departments, as for instance, Bot- 
ticher's " Tektonik der Hellenen," illustrating chiefly the ornamental 
element of art as developed by the Greeks in utensils as well as build- 
ings ; Metzger's '' Dwelhng Houses of Munich ;" Kallenbach's '* Chrono- 
logy of Architecture ;" Hittorff's " Polychroxny of the Ancients;" Quafare- 
mere de Quince's " Jupiter Olympien, or Chryselephantine Art of tlM 
Greeks," and the same author's '' Restoration of Monuments of Art of 
AntiquitY;" Deville's " Chateau de Gulkm ;" Delaqueriere's *' Houses of 
BouMi ;' Bouillon's ** Ancient Sculptures in the Louvre ;" De Labonk's 
*' Monuments of France ;" Normand's " Ornamental Metal Work;" 
Wyatt's '< Metal W(^ and its Artistic Design;" Hewitson's '' Genera of 
Diurnal Lepidoptera ;" and many other works of an elem^rtaiy and 
practical character in relation to art and ornamental design. 

R. N. WORNUM, 
Nov. 10, 1862. LUfrmian, ^ 
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L.) — S^rUDBNTS HOLDING SCHOLARSHIPS fof 1852-3. 



Appendix V 



Names. 



Where from. 



Xetropo- 
tiSoho- 



Ute&l 



Claawt thej each stodj in. itnhips. 



C. ArmpSLge - 

W. Austin - - 

J. S. Cuthbert 

Chris. Dresser 

W, Ford 

W. Hanks - - 
J. L. King - 
C. H. Whitaker - 
T. Alien - 
George Gray - 

S. McCloy - 

W. J. Mocklej 

John J. Brenan 
Edward Holgate •• 
Alfred Morgan 

Sman A. Ashworth 
3C li. Borrows 
Florence Ollins - 
Mary Jnlyan 
Eliza Mils - 



Maie Students. 
Metropolitan Head School 
Metropolitan Head Schod 
Metropolitan Head School 

Metropolitan Head School 

Metropolitan Head School 

Metropolitan Head School 
Metropolitan Head School 
Metropolitan Head School 
Potteries School - 
Potteries School 

Belfkst School - 

Birmingham School - • 

Cork School 
York School 
Norwich School 

Female Students, 

Metropolitan Fern. School. | Textile fkhrics, lace, &c 
Metropolitan Fern. School Painting on porcelain. 
Metropolitan Fern. SchooL Textile fahrios. 
Metropolitan Fern. -SchooL Textile &brics. 
Metropolitan Fem. SchooL Painting on porcelaku 



Artistic anatomy, metals, &c. 

Artistic anatomy, metals, &c 

Artistic anatomy, painting, 
furniture, &c 

Textile &brics and painting, 
Somerset House. 

Artistic anatomy and paint- 
ing on porcelain. 
Ditto ditto. 

Artistic anat., furniture, &c. 

Artistic anatomy, metal, &c. 

Artistic anatomy. 

Artistic anatomy and paint- 
ing on porcekun. 

Shading from the round, 
Somerset House. 

Artistic anatomy and shading 
from the round. 

Shading from the round. 
Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 



J. M DODD, 

Clerk to the Special Classes. 



APPENDIX VI. 



Api 



>Mtiidiz 



(A.) — General Administration. 



Gbkerax 
ADMiins- 
CoRBESPOKDBHCB ou Obqanization of the Depabtment of Practical Art. tratiqit 

Sir, 



Board of Trade, 29 January 1852. 
I AM directed hy the Lords of the Committee of the Priry Council for 
Trade to request that yon will inform the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury that my Lords have had under their consideration the state of the 
Schools of Design, and the system upon which they are at present conducted; 
and although in many respects there appears reason to he satisfied with the 
progress of the schools, and the influence they have exercised n^^n ornamental 
art m the United Kingdom, my Lords are led to helieve that 'Uiere are serious 
defects iir the present management of them, which greatly impair their e£Biciency, 
and are calculated to lead to their disorganization, and to comparative failure m 
ihe ohjects for which they were estahlished. 

My Lords are therefore desirous of making the following arrangements, with ^JJ**^®"* ®', 
a view of placing'the schools upon a more satisfiu5tory footing. They propose Bepairtment. 
to- create a Department of the Board of Trade, to he called the " Department of 
Practical Art," and to consist of two officers, who are to be entrusted with the 
management of the Schools of Design under the directions of my Lords, and to 
be asnsted by ^ present Secretary of the School of Design. 

T 
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QBHXHAIj 

Admihis- 

TSATIOIf. 



Superinten- 
dents. ^ 



Assented 
Treasury. 



Candidates 
for master- 
ships. 



My Lords would propose that one of these officers should be requise^ to giye 
his whole time and attention to the business of this Department, and be princi- 
pally responsible to them for the proper conduct of every part of it 

As the success of the altered system would much depend upon the effidency 
of this officer, my Lords think it right that his tenure of office should depend 
altogether hpon the satis&ctory manner in which he discharges the duties which 
belong to it They are of opinion that he ought to receive 1,000(. a year. 

The other of these officers is intended to be an artist of high professional 
character, whose advice and assistance would be indispensable, but who could 
not be expe<^ted to give up all his time to the business of the Department ; 3002. 
a year would probably be a sufficient remuneration for his services. 

My Lords intend to consider without delay the whole system on which the 
Schools of Design are now conducted, and especially whether it may not be 
proper to concentrate the assistance rendered by &e Government in the establish- 
ment of either one, or a very few schools, in which only pupils may be admitted 
who have already acquired die rudiments of artistic education, and have evinced 
their aptitude for its further advancement, leaving it to local exertion to provide 
this elementary instruction ; but they are not prepared to express a decisive 
opinion on this subject until they shall have secured the existence of that which 
they consider an indispensable requisite under any system, viz., a more 
efficient and responsible mode of control and management than is now 
established. 

I am at the same time to request that you will acquaint the Lords Commis- 
sioners that, although my Lords are unable at present to make any definitive 
arrangement by wMch a reduction may ,be effected in the cost of the present 
management, they hope that the salaries which it is proposed to give to the 
officers ap^inted for the purpose above named, will not render necessary any 
material addition to the estimates for this service. 

I am to request that you will, at your earliest convenience, cause my Lords 
to be iaforn^ whether the Lords of the Treasury see any ol^ectioii to the 
proposed arrangements, and to &vour th^n with any remarks they may think 
proper to make upon the subject 

I have, &c., 

Sir C. E. Trevelyan, (Signed) J. Booth. 

&c &c 

Sm, Treasury Chambers, 31 January 1852. 

I HAVE laid before the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury 
your letter of the 29th instant, on the subject of certain arrangements for 
placing the Schools of Design on a more satisfactory footing ; and I am directed 
by their Lordships to state that they do not object to the preliminary arrange- 
ments recommended by the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
for the improvement of the system under which the Schools of Design are 
conducted, involving the formation of a new Department of the Board of Trade, 
to be called the Department of Practical Art, and to consist of two officers, one 
of whom win be required to give his whole time and attention to the businesB 
of the Department, and will receive a salary of 1,000/. a year, and the other, an 
artist of high professional character and unable therefore to give up his whole 
time to the business, who will receive a salary oi 300/. a year \ and my Lords 
have only further to express their assurance that the subsequent measures to 
carry out the plan will be framed with a careful attention to economy. 

I have, &C.. 

James Booth, Esq., (Signed) C. Tbevsltak. 

&c &c. 

(B.)— Notice to Candidates for Masterships. — ^No. 1. 

1. All candidates for masterships in "Elementary Drawing Schools,** or 
" Schools of Ornamental Art," will be required to fill up the accompanying form 
of application, which they must send to the Secretary at Marlborough House, 
and afterwards, upon receiving notice, attend with specimens of their works at 
Somerset House, in order that their fitness may be ascertained for bemg ad^ 
mitted into a training class for masters. Such specimens will have to consist 
of outtine and shaded drawings of ornament \ ornament coloured or modeled— 
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flowers, &c. firom natore — and models or drawings of the hmDa& figure. Can- ApmimUs 
didates should be prepared to afford proof of haying acquired the usual branches ^* 
of education ; be able to write correctly, and possess some knowledge of the Gesesax 
elements of geometry ; and an acquaintance with the French, German, or Italian ADMiirifi^. 
language will be considered a desirable qualification. tration. 

2. On being approved as candidates, their names will be registered, and they will CaiwJldates 
be admitted to the " training class for masters." In this class they will be required ships.** '" 
to attend both in the morning and eyening ; to go through the whole course of 
instruction of the school ; and produce at least one work in each diyision. 

3. A course of studies of the yarious styles and epochs of ornament will be 
prescribed for candidates for masterships in Sehools of Omameatal Art, and diey 
will be required to make eareful sketches and memoranda. They will be 
examined in refereaee to these studies, ineludiDg practical geometry, penq)ectiye, 
and the priadi^es and harmonies of colour. Candidates will be called upon to 
undertake, at stated times, the duty of teaching in the yarbus classes, under 
the direction of the head master, in order to acquire, and giye proof of 
I>06ses8ing, a power of communicating knowledge, and conducting such classes ; 
and the head master will furnish them with a certificate of their haying com- 
pleted this course, and Ailfilled these conditions to his satisfaction. 

4. As soon as the Department is sufficiently organized, it is intended that 
candidates for masterships in Schools of Ornament^ Art shall be required ta 
pass through a special course on the human figure, either drawn, painted,, 
or modelled; as well as a course connected with the peculmr manufisictures 
of the district wherein each candidate is desirous of obtaining an app<Mntment. 
Thus, the candidate must pass through a course of practical art applied to^ 
casting, chasing, and embossmg metal, for Sheffield or Birmingham ; a course 
of art applied to china-painting, for the Potteries, &c. ; of design as applicable 
to printing, for the Manchester and Glasgow district ; as applicable to weaving, 
ifx Macclesfield, Bradford, Bel&st, Kidd^minster, &c. Each of the yarious- 
professors conducting such classes will give certificates to the candidates of 
their haying attended them, and passed a proper examination. 

5. Further information may be obtained on application at liiarlborough 
House, Pall Mall, London, between the hours of 10 and 4. 

Candidates for Masterships. — iN^o. 2. 
Form of ApplicoiUoiu 

1. Name of applicant - - 

2. Address - • ^ 

3. Age - - - . - 

4. Where, under whom, and how long he has 

studied ornamental art - - 

5. Present occupation - - - 

6. Has he been engaged in teaching - - ^ 

a. Where . . - - 

h. How long - - - - 

c. What is the greatest number of pupils 
he has had at any one dme 

7. Names and addresses of three referees foi^ 

respectability and competency to teach - 

8. Drawmgs, paintings, or models (which must 

be of an omamentol character) sent with 

this application - - - 

a. Na 

h. Character - - . - 

9. For what kind of mastership is he a candi- 

date • - - - - 

10. Date of application ... 

11. Bate when candidate was examined 

12. By whom examined - - 
18. Remarks of exammer 

14. Date when passed into class of training 
masters • • - , • 

Signature of General SuperinUndaU, 

t2 
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ApMndix 

GKHSmAL 

Admivib- 

TSATIOir. 

Ouididates 
for Master* 



Oandidates 
for promo- 
tion to be 
exmmined. 



Studekts 
Prizes. 



EXAJOITATION <^ CaNDIDATBS for MASTEB8HIP8. 

Cbbtificate of Examination for a Mastebship. — No. 39. 

Mr. — — — — was examined by me this day of 

as a candidate for appointment to the 



Minute on 
examina- 
tions by Sir 
G. Eastlake, 
Ac. 



-and found 



duly qualified to give instruction in the following stages. 

Department of Practical Art, 
September 10, 1852. 
My Lords are pleased to direct that all candidates for promotion from one 
grade of mastership to a higher grade, or for change of office from one school 
to another school, possessing no certificate of fitness, should attend at Somerset 
House and be subjected to the examinations prescribed by die Circoli^ No. 1. 

Every candidate will be required to make a drawing, painting, or model, as 
he may be directed to do, and leave the same with the Department. 



Eeportof 
Sir G. East- 
lake, &c. 



(C.) — Examinations of the Works of the Students Prizes. 

Reports on the Works sent from the various Schools of Orna- 
mental Art, and exhibited at Marlborough House in May 1852. 

1. Report of the Examiners by whom Medals were awarded to the 

Students. 

2. Report of the Art Superintendent. 

With a list of the Names of the Students to whom Medals were 
awarded. 

At the Council Chamber, Whitehall, 3 June 1852. 
By the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Council ap- 

pMHnted for the consideration of all matters relating to Trade and 

Foreign Plantations. 

Present, the Right Honourable J. W. Henley, M.P. 

Read the report on the medals awarded to the works of the students of 
the schools of this Department exhibited at Marlborough House, by Sir 
C. Eastlake, President of the Royal Academy, Mr. D. Maclise, R.A., and 
Mr. Redgrave, R.A., the Art Superintendent. 

My Lords desire to express their beSt thanks to Sir Charles Eastlake, 
P.R.A., and Daniel Maclise, Esq., R.A., for the great trouble they have taken 
in examining, and in considering, the respective merits of the works of so 
many students ; and they entertain a full reliance that their judgment win 
be entirely satisfoctory to the students and the public at large. 

In thus instituting a system of prices, in which all the schools of the 
United Kingdom participate for the first time, my Lords feel that they 
have been particularly fortunate in having obtained the services of judges 
so eminent as Sir Charles Eastlake, P.R.A., and Mr. Maclise, R.A., in 
co-operation with the Art Superintendent ; services which appear to roy 
Lords to be calculated to inspire that general confidence in the justice of 
the awards, without which their efficacy must be diminished. 

(Signed) J. W. Henley. 

Report on the Works sent from the various Schools of Ornamental Art, md 
exhSnted at Marlborough House, 

Marlborough House, 20th Mag 1852." 
Having been requested to examine the 'works sent for inspection to 
Marlborough House from the various Schools of Ornamental Art, and to 
recommend the award of medals to such of those works as might appear 
to us to deserve this mark of approbation ; we have thought it advisable 
to prefix to the list of names or students whose productions have been so 
selected a statement of the general principles which liave guided us in our 
decision. 
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On proceeding to examine the large number of works submitted to us, ApTOndii 
various causes appear to us to inte^ere with a strict comparison of their 
merits. Studefts 

Firstly, The different character of the works themselves ; Pmzes. 

Secondly, The different ages of the students by whom they were executed; 5^'S'E^t- 

Thirdly, The longer or shorter time during which the students may lake, ic 
have been receiving instruction in the schools ; 

Fourthly, The impossibility of ascertaininsf the amount of instruction 
which many may have received before entering the schools. 

With regard to the different character of the works, we found it neces- 
sary, in the case of designs, to consider the invention with deference to the 
practicability of its execution and the conditions of its application ; and 
not exclusively for its appearance and effect. In such cases, the means, 
though complicated, of arriving at a decision were more or less attainable. 
But, as regards the interesting collection of " fabrics " from designs by 
students in the various schools, we found it impossible to make awards. 
In order to render this practicable in future, we suggest that all manufac- 
tured articles should be accompanied by the original design ; or, when 
this is not possible, that the master should certify that such design has 
not been materially changed in the process of manufacturing, and that he 
is satisfied with the mode in which the design is rendered. With respect 
to more absolute grounds for decision, we conceive that such works only 
should be rewarded as may be in conformity with the principles of taste 
taught hy the masters and by the professor m the peculiar department. 

The different ages of students, the longer or shorter time during which 
they may have attended the schools, and the different degrees of pro- 
ficiency attained by many before entering the schools, are all circumstances 
which might be taken into consideration in a comparison of the merits of 
the works submitted. But we found that such data were only partially 
communicated by notices appended to some of the works, and that they 
were omitted altogether in the works of the Metropolitan School. In 
some cases the instruction received by students before entering the schools 
must have been considerable, although the precise amount could, perhaps* 
in no instance be ascertained. Under these circumstances, and considering 
the difficulty, even with the fullest information, of balancing claims of 
this kind, we resolved to disregard the occasional notices referred to, and 
to be guided solely by our judgment of the intrinsic merit of the work. 
We conceived, however, that the criterion of merit might be so far relative 
that the works in a given school should be compared only with each other, 
and not with the works of other schools. The result has been, that in 
schools where the general instruction is of a high order, a corresponding 
degree of excellence''has been required to obtain reward ; while labours of 
less merit, yet possessing a relative superiority inl^he schools to which 
they belong have, on this principle, also been rewarded. 

Our experieiice of this duty leads us to suggest, that, in future, the 
nature of the works jio be submitted for inspection and competition should 
be so far defined throughout the schools as that the specimens generally 
should admit of convenient comparison. We suggest also, that the ele- 
mentary and progressive examples, of which copi^ are sent in, should, as 
far as possible, be identical ; and it would alto be desirable that one set of 
the original examples should J)e exhibited, together with the numerous 
copies. 

In conclusion, we desire to express our conviction, from a comparison 
of the present with the former exhibition, that considerable progress has 
been made in most of the tehools. 

C. L. EASTLAKE. 

D. MACLISE. 
RICHi> REDGRAVE. 
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ApmncUz 


List of the Nambs of the Student 


8 to whom Medals were 


awarded. 


Studbkts 




Number 




Number 


Puns. 

NUttMOf 


Name of the Student. 


of Classes in 
which he is 


Name of the Student 


of Classes in 
which he is 


students 
irmaftlii. 








rewarded. 




Bblfast School : 




Glasgow School — 






P. M*Giviiey 


2.6. 


ctmtinuecL 






John Anderson 


6. 


Neil M»Phail - 


6. 




S. M*Cloy - 


5.23. 


J. M*Culloch 


8. 23. 




W.Walker - - 


9. 


Jessie B. Goodwin - 


13. 




C. McDonald Clarke 


22. 


J. Davidson - 


22. 




R Crawford 


22. 


J. M^DoweU 


12. 




M. L. Hewitt 


23. 


J. Bainbridge 


10. 11. 




Alex. Wardlow 


23. 


Jos. Docherty 


11.23. 




James Williamson - 


19. 


Eliza Mitchell 
James Pinlayson - 


13. 
11. 




BiBHiKOHAM School : 




S. Wilson - 


11. 




J. Wainwright 


6. 


Martin Muir - 


18. 19. 




W. Holyoake 


9. 


W.Fisher - - 


18. 






9. 


J. B. Edgar 


23. 




George Whitehouse 


8. 


James Docherty - 


2a 




R. Hodgkins - 


2.8. 


J.CampbeU - - 


23. 




H. Hope 


19. 








£. Freeman 


18. 


Hanlet (Potteries) 
School : — 






Cork School : 




George Gray 


8. 10. 13. U, 




J. Brennan 


8. 


Charles Hoyland - 


6. 10. 




Thomas Petty 


'4. 


W. Boon 


4. 




Hulclah Beale 


5. 14. 


A. HoUoway 


8. 10. 




P. Holton 


5. 


J. Roberts - 


10. 




W. L. Casey 


5. 


George Ryles 

R Eardley - - 


10. 
1. 10. 




Coventry School : 




A. Fisher - 


4. 6. 




William Hough - 


10. 14. 


J. Evans 


19. 23. 




S. Owen 


10. 13. 


James Marsh 


18. 




W. Andrews 


14. 


H. Brownsward 


19. 23. 




B. Low . • 


11. 


James Ridge - 


19. 




H. Amos - 


6. 








W.Carter - - 


4. 


HUDDBRSFIELD SCHOOL : 

J. W. Moore - 


2. 




Dublin School : 




W. Midwood 


2. 12. 




J. Josh. Slattery - 


7. 


£. Ramsden - 


12. 




W. Farrell - - 


6. 








Elizabeth White - 


14. 


Leeds School : 






J. Lawler - - 


2. 


J. Simpson - 


4. 




Henrietta Dobbin - 


2. 


W. Lee - 


5. 




Mary J. NichoU - 


2. 


T. A. Hope . 


6. 




Jane Glover - 


14. 


E. Wormald 


6. 




Elimbeth Keighdey 


14. 








Isabella Ashley - 


14. 


Macclestield School: 






Jane Bradshaw 


14. 


James Rigby 


2. 




John A. Clarke - 


23. 


John Francis 


2. 




James Healy 


23. 


J.BenUey - 


4. 




Glasgow School ; 




Manchester School: 






George Grant 


2. 


J. Rawson 


4. 




David Thompson - 


4. 


R. Birkenshaw 


10. 




David Dunn 


5. 


J. H. Ferguson 
J. C. White 


10. 




Douglas Love 


5. 10. 


10. 


• 


John Brown 


6. 


E. W. Taylor 


10. 
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I^ST of the TSjjob of the Studbnts* &c — eontimied. 





Number 






Number ^^^ 


Name of the Student 


of Classes in 
which he is 


Name of the Stodent 


of Classes in t^™^'* 
which he is ,^Xte 




rewarded. 






rewarded, receiving 

mndalfi. 


Manchester School — 




Metropolitan School 




continued. 




(Male Department) -> 




S. Sidley - - 


11. 16. 


continued. 






B. CoUinson 


8. 14. 16. 


T.Burchett - 


. 


13. 


W. Robinson - - 


3. 4. 5. 16. 


W. R. Harrison 


. 


12. 23. 


P. Shields - 


9. 


W. Alldridge 


- 


12. 13. 23. 


W. H. Smith - 


8. 


C. P. Slocombe 


. 


12. 18. 23. 


F. PoweU - 


8.9. 


K Ireland 


. 


12. 23. 


T.CartOT - 


2.9. 


W. Cuthbert 


. 


13. 14. 


C. Neild - - 


3.4. 


G. Hardy 


- 


13. 


O. Garside - 


4. 


C. Armytage 


. 


12. 14. 23. 


H. Hobson . - 


2. 


& Watkins - 


_ 


13. 


O. Wardiey 


3.. 


A. Town 


- 


12. 


E. Roberts - 


14. 23. 


W. Moore - 


- 


12.23. 


W. M. Piatt 


14. 23, 


H.Hale - 


- 


19. 


J. Waterhouse 


14. 


C. H, Whitaker 


. 


18. 19. 23. 


W. Wilcox - 


14. 


J. H. Savage - 


- 


18. 


W. Barker - 


14. 


J. R George 


- 


t 


J. S. Piatt - - 


14. 


J. C. SwaUow 


_ 


J. Black - 


V 14. 


H. J. Kain - 


. 


23. 


G. Goodwin - 


14. 


W. Powell . 


• 


23. 


Thos. Wolstenhohne 


22. 


Chr. Dresser 


. 


23. 


J. Phipps 


18. 


W. H. Brown 


. 


23. 


Thomas Carson 


18. 


Geo. Miller - 


. 


9. 19. 


R. Hamer - 


23. 


W.Wills 


„ 


9. 19. 






W. Smith 


- 


^2. 






S. E. Peal - 


- 


18. 


Metropolitan School 




J. W. Ruffle 


• 


18. 


(Male Department): 




T. Wills 


- 


19. 


W. Fotheringham - 


2. 


Geo. Bumard 


- 


19. 


S. F. Mills " 


2.3. 








D.Wood « 


3.11. 12. IG, 








W. H. Goss - 


6.8. 


Metropolitan School 




W. Ridgway 


4.8. 


(Female D^artment) : 




J. R. Green 

J. L. King - - 


4. 

5. 8. 9. 




- 


2. 6. la 12. 
14. 23. 


H.Lock - 
W. Morley - 


22. 
22. 


Susan Ashworth 


r 


2. 3. 6. 10. 
12.23. 


A. Alderton 


1. 


& M Tekusch 




2.4. 


I. Butler - 
W. B. Bunney 


1. 

8.9. 


Cath. Wilson 




SLitho- 
graiAy. 


J. C. Nickisson 


9. 


Mary Burrows 




10. 12. 14. 


C.F.KeU - - 
E.Heffer - - 


8.9. 
1. 


Clarisse Mateaux 


{ 


5 Wood en- 
graving. 


Oliver Young 


1. 


Harriet Fairey 


- 


2 n „ 


W. Hanks - 
W. Ford - 


12.14.16.23. 
12. 23. 


EHzabeth Cross- 


-{ 


5 Drawmg 
on wood. 


M. Wigzell - 


12. 23. 


MaryRees 




12. 23. 


W. Austin - 


12. 14. 


Louisa, Gann 


- 


12. 23. 


T. Arthur 


16. 


Eliza Mills - 


■- 


12. 23. 


J. C. Tianchenick - 


12. 14. 


Mary Julyan 


. 


14. 


B. Barton 


11. 12. 


Alice West - 


« 


14. 23. 


R. Yarrow - 


12. 14. 


Annie Carey 


. 


14. 23. 


J. J. Boiteux 


14. 


Mary A Freed 


. 


14. 


J. S. Cuthbert 


14. 23. 


H. Barclay 


- 


23. 
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lAWt iHtibe Naios of the SruDavrf, &c — e mt mue d. 



BrwEsn 

PBUB8. 

Names of 
fltadents 
TOodTing 
medals. 





Number 




Number 


Name of the Student 


of Classes in 
which he is 


Name of the Student 


of Classes in 
which he is 




rewarded. 




rewarded. 


NswcASTLE School: 




Sfitalfields School : 




J. Gibson - - 


4. 


A. Slocombe 


22. 


John Forbes 


5.8. 


£. Hogwo^ • - 


8. 


L. Grimphy - 


6. 


E. Connor - 


9. 


J. Finnic 


8.9. 


George Price- 


10. 






WiUiam FoUiott - 


10.23. 


Norwich School : 




A. Foster - - 


10. 


Charlotte Cartwright 


2. 


H.Bemi 


10. 


Zeph. King - . 


4.5. 


Harriet Branson - - 


23 


Nottingham School : 








S. Oscroft - 
J.Hart 


10. 
8. 


Stoke (Potteries) 
School: — 




E. Swinbum - 


5. 


0. Bridgman * . 


6. 10. 


W. Widdowson 


4. 




8. 10. lU 


C. Cope 


1. 


S. Gailimore - - 


2. 


Ann Pye 


14. 


W. Drake - 


4. 


y^ Foster - - 


14. 


R Hohne« - - 


8. 






W. Hammersly 
George Bales 
A. Birks 


8. 


Paisley School : 
Rob. Miller - 


1.2. 


13. 
23. 


David Brown 


2. 


Oeorge Venables - 


5. 10. 


J. Baird 


2. 


Charles TOft 


19.9. 


James Blair 


3. 






John Yuile - 


3.5. 






D. Urie 

G. Wilson - - 


11. 16.23. 
5. 


Stourbridge School : 




Margaret Houston - 
J. Gibson 


6. 10. 
8. 


R Wilson - - 
J. Alsop - 


2. 
2. 


R. Crawford 


8. 13. 






T. Carlisle - - 


13. 






W. Reid 


10. 


Worcester School: 




Walter YnUe 


22. 13. 


E. Davis - . - 


8. 16. 






T. H. Sanders 


8.2. 


Sheffield School : 




B. Williams - 


4.5. 


W. Nicholson 


4. 


J. Breckiiell - • 


4. 


J. Kirk 


4. 


H. Gummery 


6. 


W. Skelton - - 


4. 


J. Sandars 


2. 


H. Hoyles - 


5. 






W. J. Stevenson - 


5.8. 






P. H. Ashberry - 


8. 


York School : 




G. A. lUstone 


9. 


Thos. Hewitt . - 


2. 


Amos Fox 


2.9. 


W. Smith 


10. 


E. Shaw 


2. 


T. Berry - 


4. 


G.Sykcs 


18. 23. 


R Holgate - - 


5. 


W. EUis - 


18. 23. 


R Barley - 


8. 


W. H. Smith 


18. 


H. Moore - - 


14. 


Thomas Nesbkt - 


23. 


Mark Hessey • - 


19. 



20th May 1852. 



C. L. EASTLAKE. 

D. MACLISE. 
RICH©. REDGRAVE. 
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Report on un In^eeium of tke Works of the Students in the various ^Vl^^ 
Schools of Ornamental Art, by the Art Superiutendent, — 1 

Sl PJ I K HW 

1. The works of the students in all the Government Schools of Orna- Woekb. 
mental Art have this year, for the second time, been exhibited together, f^F^ ®' 
for comparison and inspection ; the object, however, has not been to show mtendSSTof 
hj their numbers the amount of labour in each school, but by such a students* 
selection as should adequately represent the state of all the classes to test ^£j^ 
the general character and tendency of the instruction given. By this 1852. 
means the position achieved bjr each school can be fairly estimated, and 
attention called to the deficiencies and errors— which, although varied in 

each, can hardly be entirely avoided in any — ^while such deficiencies and 
errors will thus be remedied and future progress ensured. In making the * 

selections for these collected works, the master of each school was re- 
quired, for the first time, and at a short notice, to forward a defined 
nimibar of works firom each of his classes, rather than, as heretofore, to 
send up an unlimited amount of the labours of the school. The Appendix 
contains in a tabular form the number of works required from each 
school, and the manner in which the requisition was responded to. 

This selection was confided to the master as, above all others, in- 
terested in placinff the instruction given in the fairest light. The number 
of works required, and the classes to be represented, have been arranged 
in proportion to the nature of the school, and the amount of Government 
grant made to its support, and was thought to be sufficient to mark the 
general character of tne teaching. 

This required uumb^ of works has, with one or two marked ex- 
ceptions, been mostly complied with ; where there has been a want of 
class examples, or where the schools have been but lately organized, such 
as those at Stourbridge, Macclesfield, and Worcester, deficiencies from 
such causes were of necessity unavoidable. 

2. It has been thought necessary to require the productions of every 
class for comparison and inspection commencing even with those which 
are of the most initiative character ; for experience has shown, that where 
such classes are not made of great importance and most carefully taught, 
the advanced classes are never founa in a thoroughly satisfactory state. 
In this view the most elementary class of ornament, that of *' outlines 
drawn from outline examples,'' is one of the most important of the whole 
course : since, when well conducted, it gives a right direction to all after 
teaching. This is especially evident in the works from Manchester, the 
Metropolitan schools, and the schools in the Potteries, where the studies 
in this class are of great excellence ; a sense of perfection is evident 
throughout the worlu of these schools, and the advanced classes are well 
represented, showing careful drawing, and a proper understanding and 
appreciation of the skeleton or constructing lines of the ornament, as well 
as being skilfully completed in light, shadow, or colour; whilst it is ne- 
cessary to remark, that the defective state of this class of "outlines 
from outline examples" at Coventry is connected with the absence of 
general excellence in the works of other classes. It is true that great in- 
dividual excellence nuty be found where such careful initiative instruction 
is wanting ; but this may frdrly be considered to arise from individual 
talent in the student, while general excellence in a class, or school which 
is but an aggregate of classes, is only attained where the initiative training 
is careful and precise. 

3. With a view to the inculcation of a thorough sense of proportion Practical 
and symmetry, the class of Practical Geometry has been placed as the G«>n»etiy. 
commencing class of the studies of the schools. The masters appear ge- 
nerally to lukve felt its importance as the basis of all true ornament ; and 

many of the sets of examples sent up have been thought worthy of 
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^^^^^ reward. It kttiU, however, dennble to impteBS on some theTaheol 
— 1 this class in tiie ttixfy training of tiie pupils, and to lay great stress on its 
BnmsHTs operations for the niture. Besides being the basis of Ornamental as 
^^^^ distinguished ^m Fine Art, and the best guide to proportion and sym- 
metry, the use of practical geometty to all workmen and employers of 
workmen— in which two classes the whole public are largely included— 
as the vehicle of explanation and measurement, must at once be evident, 
and its value in educational training be immediately acknowledged. 

The carefui study of practical geometry shoula be considered of the 
first importance on both these accounts to all teachers in elementary 
schools, who from being under the control of the Committee of Privy 
Council for Education are admitted for instruction into the Government 
Schools of Ornamental Art. 

4. As the student advances from '^freerhand drawing" to represent 
the relief of objects by light and shadow, earful methods sluKild be 
earnestly inculcated, and the mode of *' shading" employed be of such a 
nature as to lead to an appreciation of " beauty of execution" as tending 
to that general sense of perfection so necessary to be awakened in all 
whose aim is decorative beauty. Excellence in this respect has been 
achieved in the schools at Glasgow, Manchester, the two Pott^ schools, 
and the^Metropolitan schools, and is beginning to be evidenced in the 
school so lat^y founded at Worcester also. Great care, however, is 
necessary to avoid exalting excellence of *' execution" at the expense of 
excellence of drawing, which is slightly observable even in a school stand- 
ing so high in this respect as Manchester. In the Paisley school the 
*' shading," in many respects commendable, errs from the " cross- 
hatching" adopted, the lines of which are too evident and pronounced, 
and too much at right angles with each other. Another fault oif 
** shading" which must be remarked is the introduction of too much half 
tint, often representing colour rather than light and shade, and needlessly 
occupying the time of the students ; although much improvement is 
observable in the works from Sheffield, the fault still lingers there, and 
produces that tendency to sootiness observable in the " shaded" works 
from that place. 

Figure. «.^^ 5. In passing to the study of the " Figure," both drawn and 
^^^^^' modelled, too great attention cannot be given to the initiative 
studies. In the class of drawing " outlines of the figure from the fiat,'' 
that is, from outline examples, a knowledge should be imparted of the 
lines that regulate the distribution of the features and forms of the trunk, 
and their perspective change in the various positkws of the head and 
body. When the student advances to the ''study firom Ihe roui^'* 
drawing and proportion should claim his first attention, and the car^l 
c(Mnpl^on of the joints and exiareraities be strongly insisted upon before 
any exclusive consideration of *' modes of execution." It is, moreover, 
desirable that male forms> and those of the severer character, such as the 
Discobolus, the Dancing Faun, or i^ Fighting Gladiator» ^M>uld first be 
studied, as imparting more infrannation to the student than finale forms 
or male statues of a more voluptuous character, such as the Antinbus or 
the Apolhno, which are better attempted when beauty is to be studied 
after a certun amount of knowledge of form and proportion has been 
obtained. In the metropolis, where first-dass decorators must obtain 
instruction, as well as workmen in the precious metals, in stone and 
wood carving, as also at Birminj^ham, Sheffield, and the Potteries, a 
knowledge of the human figure is most important for the manufactures 
of the localities, and, in these schools, the classes for drawing and model- 
ling the figure should be most carefully taught, together witti anatomical 
structure, as far as is required by the artist ; and since in metal work and 
china the labours of the workmen are often small in scale, great and 
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intelligent finish is absohitely required. Some works of high merit in ^W^J**^ 
the London school, being enhorgements into loir reliefs from the ontHnes — 1 
of Flaxman, would have benefited by greater completion as regmds *y?"J5^ 
the " extremities." This ought to have resulted from tne careful teaching 
from the Mitique, and of anatomical details in that school, and the excel- 
lent method employed, which, as a mode of instruction, deserves high 
commendation, wnether as apphed to drawing or modelling, in both which 
classes very excellent results are exhibited. Both Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and Newcastle have shown successfiil anatomical studies ; and 
Sheffield (al^ough continuing an objiectionable practice of adding 
anatomical details to the figures, " outlmed from the flat," instead of 
applying them in the class, ''from the round,") this year manifests 
much improvement in the teaching of this class. 

6. In other schools where the study of the figure (if of less importance 
for its local use) should be careful and correct, as a means of education 
in form, grave errors are apparent, clumsy and unfinished extremities, as 
at Coventry, and over-charged development of the muscular forms, as at 
York, should meet with correction on the part of the masters, if they 
would avoid such being imputed to them as grave faults of teaching, on 
future inspections of the works of the schools. In this place the model- 
ling of flowers and of ornament in the various schools may properly be 
referred to ; this is generally characterized as somewhat wanting in com- 
pletion, not so much as to form as to a sense of true relief; thus at 
Manchester, much of the ornament is so strongly and sharply relieved 
from the ground throughout as to give the appearan<5e of putty work 
applied to a surface, whilst in certain, otherwise skilful, renderings from 
nature, both in the London and the Potteries schools, the quantities are 
too equally and coarsely relieved. One or two works however in these 
schools are meritorious and free from this defect, whilst a composition of 
figures of great merit from the Metropolitan school, and some brackets 
very skilfiilly designed and executed from Stoke and Hanley, deserve 
great commendation ; in the modelled copies of ornament fVom Glasgow, 
and in some of those from Sheffield, the nature of relief is well under- 
stood and carefully rendered. 

p . 7. The next class of works to be commented upon are all Colour. 

i?J^^ those which have relation to colour, and the various modes 
of " execution " in painting. This is a most important part 
of the labom*s of Schools of Ornamental Art, and one whicn has hardly 
met with sufficient attention ; partly, it is true, firom the nature of the 
studies, which follow on a large amount of proficiency to be obtained in 
other classes, and partly from the want of sufficient coloured examples in 
the schools ; but also, m some degree, from a want of appreciation of its 
value and advantages. Thus, in the Sheffield school, the use of colour, 
and even instruction in processes of painting, are at present wholly ne- 
glected 5 even the more rapid execution in the rendenng of '• form," by 
tinting of any kind, seems not to be generally practised; this is to be 
regretted, and should be amended. To pass firom the power of expressing 
light and shade in a more facile manner which is thus attainable, the very 
manufactures of Sheffield might, doubtless, be sometimes improved by the 
introduction of colour. The examples of enamelling applied to metals, to 
knives, and weapons of war, in the Museum of this Department, especially 
in the specimens from India, are sufficient evidence of this ; and Sheffield, 
which works for all markets, would do well to note it. With a roaster 
well qualified to carry out such studies, it must almost necessarily be 
inferred, that this neglect of colour is the choice of the Committee. Yet 
if we consider how much of the perception of what is beautiM is mixed 
up with the addition of colour to form, it will at once be percdved how 
deficient is any training in ornamental art which systematically overiooks 
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' Apj^dix it. Even, however, if of secondarj importance at Sh^Bdd, the value of 
colour and of a knowledge of the jwooessee of painting in the great seat 

%vBVKKVi of our china manufacture, must at once be evident* Yet, although there 
wosKS. jg jyj advance in this respect on last year in the Pottery schools, tms study 
is not yet carried on in them to the extent which tne manufacture un- 
doubtedly requires. From a proper study of the laws of colour, and of 
the appUcation of coloured ornament to the surface of porcelain, some 
perfectly novel treatment might be expected to arise; and much that is 
false in taste, puerile in execution, and merely imitative of other works, 
be banished from the manufacture ; whilst the teaching good methods of 
execution is an actual necessity. 

8. As far as instruction in the processes of painting are implied, the 
copies of ornament in tempera from the Glasgow scnool, and of the 
Indian ornament of the Great Exhibition, by students of j;he Metro- 
politan schools, deserve much pl^se ; and in this respect as well as in 
their imitation of nature, the flowers, &c., of the Metropolitan Female 
school, those from Manchester and Dublin, with one or two examples 
from York, Stoke, and Hanley, are very satisfactory ; but a more extended 
acquaintance with the laws regulating the harmonious combination and 
arrangement of colour is requisite in all the schools. The study of 
natural objects, of foliage and flowers, as suggestive of new ideas and 
beautiful combinations, is connected with this class, and the student is 
often allowed to linger too long over that part, which is merely prepara- 
tive to the use of colour. The elaborate and careful outline drawings 
and compositions of foliage from Glasgow, Spitalfields, Stoke, Hanley, 
and Manchester, and the beautiful shaded studies of foliage from the 
three latter schools, might with advantage give way at an earUer period to 
their study in colour. Coventry, which seems to possess talent of this 
kind also, as well as the students in the newly formed schools at Wor- 
cester and Macdesfleld, should as early as possible have extended classes 
for these studies as of especial value to their local manufactures; the 
objection urged as to the difficultv arising from the necessity of studying 
by gas-light is not an obstacle which would stand in the way of a large 
amount of benefit being thus derived. Nottingham (which sends up one 
or two good shaded examples) and Belfast are, from the nature of the 
local manufactures, in some degree an exception to the necessity for the 
use of colour, but for increasing a love and study of nature, even here 
the practice should not be neglected. 

Blementftiy 9. To cultivate the inventive faculty in the students, a 

Jiesign. Elementary ^j^ss of elementary design has been formed, to exercise them 
in the selection and ornamental combination of new materials 
In the Metropolitan school (male) the teaching of this class consists is 
the students oeing required to arrange some simple form in a given geo- 
metrical space, having an eye to agreeable distribution and quantity, 
lliey afterwards proceed to arrange in similar spaces foliage or flowers 
from nature, which they are taught to conventionalize so far as to reduce 
them to a flat treatment and symmetrical distribution of parts ; as they 
progress in the class they add colour in gmdation, and then in simple 
narmonious combinations, and are taught to distribute the pattern with a 
view to " repeats.'' Something akin to this is the method of the Man- 
chester school ; there^ however, the structure or growth of a flower is 
explained by the master, and given as a unit which the student is required 
' to arrange, geometrically or otherwise, over a given space ; whilst at Glas- 
gow the class seems rather to consist in dotmng known skeleton form^ 
with foliage derived from natiure, but with Uttle apparent attention to the 
purpose of the ornament, whether as flat, in relief, or in colour. Belfast 
and Spitalfields schools seem successfully following the practice of the 
sdiool at Somerset House, and although some suggestions might be 
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derired firom the (XHorse pursoed at Mandieater, this seema on the whole ^9^f^^^ 
to be the most satLdaotory mode of conducting the class. A class which — 1 
should as early as possible be in operation in all the schools of oma- B^mmrs 
mental art. ^^*"- 

jv . 10. It is proper to conclude with some remarks on the subject Design. 

^^* of desiffn, which has this year received a larger share of atten- 
tion in all the schools. Without desiring to lay too graafc a stress on this 
section of the labours of the schools, it must oe remembered thai their 
life and progress will in some deme be measured by their production of 
such works. The Metropolitan Male schocd haa some excellent designs 
for lace, for book-covers, for metal work, and for various textile fabrics ; 
for l^e most part perfectly practicable, and evincing a satisfactory share of 
novelty and invention, and a large prevalence of skilful training. The 
Metropolitan Female school also exhibits many ingenious and fanciful 
designs for lace, some chaste and clever carpet designs, as well as some 
for table linen, and for ladies dresses ; and it is evident that the study 
of the ornament of the Indian fabrics in the Great Exhibition, before 
spoken of, is producing a sensible impression on the works of the stu- 
dents, and that they are alive to the just principles of design, which 
are the characteristic of Eastern ornament. The designs from Glasgow, 
which are cleverly and dexterously executed, consist too much of mere 
re-combinations of known materials, and this often without consistency 
either in the combination of the ornament, or in its application to the 
fabric. Belfast, Dublin, Norwich, Newcastle, Paisley, and Spitalfields 
schools have also contributed designs of varied merit. The modelled 
designs from Stoke and Hanley have alreadv been remarked upon. Shef- 
field is this year a large contributor of designs for metal work, some 
of which have been successfully modelled, and some exhibited in a manu- 
factured state : they are clever and inventive, and of more than average 
merit. Manchester, which is also a large contributor in this class, is more 
successful in executive skill, and in seizing the prevailing taste of the 
local manufacture, than in any sensible effort in a right direction. The 
large panels exhibited are erroneous in their decorative taste, and false in 
their application of ornament for such purposes, the treatment being of a 
pictorial rather than of an ornamental character ; as specimens of flower 
painting in tempera they are, however, very commendable. The designs 
for garment fabrics, moreover, are too much in tlie imitative style wmch 
is the present /o^^'ora for such goods. If the manufacturer is to be bene- 
fited by the instruction given in schools of ornamental art, novelty, as an 
end, must not be aimed at, but must be the natural result of sound prin- 
ciples, carefully considered in relation to the fabric or material for which 
the designer labours ; for it must be remembered, that in speaking of *' the 
principles of ornament," the phrase ought to be considered as naving a 
double relation ; in the one case implying the principles which belong to 
style or period, such as the distribution and correspondence of parts, the 
quality ornatmre of the curves, the species of relief adopted, or the laws of 
combination which regulate the application of colour, and all that has 
reference to ornament purely as ornament ; but that another and a very 
important meaning of the phrase relates to those principles which govern 
tbe application of ornament to materials and fabrics. To manufacturers 
and workmen the latter are at least of equal importance with those first 
named. These principles regulate the due subordination of the ornament 
to the material, and should be earnestly studied by and for the student. 
Thus the egregious misapplication of architectural stone ornament in relief 
to decorate carpets and table-covers, or. of landscapes and pictures to 
muslin curtains, will gradually be disallowed, under however high autho- 
rity it may have been perpetrated ; and on the other hand, the mere indta- 
turn of flowers or foliage on garment fabrics or paper-hangings will be 
found as contrary to good taste as it certunly is to just principles. How- 
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-^^J^H**" ever hannoniout the ooloura of a flower nny he, or however graceftil its 
— 1 form, when it takes new conditions these beauties must be conformed to 

Mtudbkts the new relations. The form of ^e flower must be conventionahzed to 
WOSK8. ^^ ^Y^^ fabric or material to which it is to be applied as ornament ; while 
even from the laws of colour we leam, that however beautiful in this 
respect ike object is in its natural state it requires a peculiar treatment ^o 
suit it to th« exigencies of the manufacturer, and the skill of the dyer or 
weaver : besides the necessity of being considered in relation to a con- 
stant recurrence of the pattern, to the ground on which it is to be applied, , 
and above all, to the uses for which the falnic is intended. While it is 
necessary, however, that not only the principles of ornament should be 
imderstood and inculcated, but the true principles of its appUcation to 
given fekbrics abo, it must always be borne in mind that the object of these 
schools is not to produce designs or patterns in the prevailing taste of the 
time, but in accordance with defined laws, and with what is believed to be 
ajuster taste, resulting from true prindples, and quite irrespective of 
temporary fashions. Due attention to this will prevent any interference 
with the trade labours of the designers who frequent these schools ; while 
the manufacturers will, it is hoped, be eventually led to adopt the taste 
and practice therein followed, rather than to fear that the thoughts and 
ideas of their designers will be abstracted from them in their school 
studies. It is to be hoped that a bodv of sound axioms on all these 
matters will gradually be compiled, ana it will be the duty of the new 
Department to inculcate their careful consideration ; to watch that the 
labours of all the schools are carried on in conformity with them and irre- 
spective of the mere fashions of the day ; and to endeavour gradually to 
disseminate a sounder taste, and to cultivate a juster discrimination in the 
general public. 

11. In conclusion, it is necessary to urge on the attention of the 
masters that success is not to be measured by a school's sending up for 
inspection works in all the twenty-three classes into which its labours are 
divided, nor by the number of works shown in the most advanced of such 
classes, but from the evidence they contain, first, of a careful and thorough 
grounding in geometrical perspective and free-hand drawing, and in the 
careful and well-understood study of light and shadow, and good 
executive methods of shading and modelling; and, secondly, in the 
earnest and severe study of nature, as of flowers and foliage, as the source 
of new thoughts and graceful combinations, to which it is requisite to add 
a knowledge of the laws which regulate the harmonious distribution of 
colour. 

In this view, it is even necessary to seek to restrain the too much 
' divided efforts of some schools, and to advise that the earlier classes, es- 
pecially those constituting the study of ornament in relief, at Spitalfields, 
feel fast, York, Leeds, and Cork, and more especially at Coventry, should 
have a greater share of the master's attention, which might be better 
spared for the present for the more advanced figiu« classes ; and to en- 
courage the newly-founded schools at Macclesfield, Stourbridge, and 
Worcester steadily to pursue the course they have so well begun, and to 
be rather anxious to lay a solid foundation than to press the students 
onward to studies of more apparent but of far less real unportance to their 
ultimate suceei^s. 

RICHB. REDGRAVE, 

Art Superintendent. 
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Table showing the Kmnbers of Works required for Exhibition at Maal- rpjQ]^ ^ 
BOROUGH House, and the Numbers sent ; together with the Number of Medals ^' ^^?f 
awarded to each School. bobouok 

HOUSK. 



Note.— The Totals of Works "required** do not include the number of "applied or 
executed designs.'* On the other hancL the Totals of Works " sent ** do include 
them ; and they should, therefore, be deducted in any comparison between the 
two ooliunns. 







Mbteopolitak 


/iurn\gi\ 




(Male;. 






600 




Parliamentary Grant .... 




£1,540 




Name of Head Master ----- 


B. Burchett. 


Number 

of 

Class. 


Names of Classes. 


Number of 
Works 


Number 
of 


Required. 


Sent. 


Medals 
awarded. 


I. 


Geometrical Perspective - - 


8 


C2 


4 


n. 


Ornament outlined from the flat - 


12 


223 


2 


IIL 




8 


28 


2 


IV. 


Ornament shaded from the flat - 


8 


82 


2 


V. 


Ornament shaded troim the round 


8 


87 


1 


VL 


Figure from the flat . . - 


4 


88 


1 


vn. 


Figure outlined from the round 


- 


- 


- 


vnL 


Figure shaded from the round - 


8 


21 


6 


IX. 


Anatomical drawings • • . 


4 ' 


19 


6 


X 


Flowers drawn from nature 


12 


33 


- 


XL 


from casts - . . - 


6 


11 


2, 


XU. 


Ornament pahited in colours 


6 


41 


16 


xni. 


Flowers and fruit painted from the 


8 


41 


5 


XIV. 




8 


48 


8 


XVL 


The figure pahited from casts • 


4 


9 


3 


xvm. 


Ornament modelled - 


10 


16 


6 


XTX. 


feet, Ac - . - : . 


6 


14 


e 


XXII. 


Elementary design • • 


10 


127 


3 


xxm. 


AppUeddMignt - . • • 


As able. 


166 


17 


XXIV. 


Executed designs in fltbrics 


As able. 


10 


- 


XXV. 


Miscellaneous • • • • 
Total 


- 


- 


- 




180 
Bequhred. 


996 
Sent. 


87 
Medals. 
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BxmBi- 




WOBCBSTBB. 


TOBK. 








' 


novov 

WOSXSAT 


EgtimntedNnmba' Of Students . 


102 




' :m 


MAVTr 


PMrliamentuy Grant • 


£160 




£150 


BOBOVOH 

HovtB. 


Name of Rend IfMter - - 


J.Kyd 




T.Ckitohett 




Ifinnbor 
of 

OMt. 


Names of Classes. 


Number of 
Woria 


Number 

of 

Medals 

awarded. 


Number of 
Works 


Number 
of 




Required. 


Sent. 


Re(|aired. 


Sent. 


Medds 
awaidel 




I. 


thre - - - 


6 








6 






n. 


Ornament outlined 
from the flat 


8 


^ 


2 


® 


10 


1 




in. 


Ornament outlined 
firom the round 


4 


- 


„ 




4 


. 




IV. 


Ornament shaded frcnn 
theflat 


6 


„ 


2 




7 


1 




V. 


Ornament shadedfrom 
tiie round 


6 


. 


1 




5 


1 




VI. 


Figure from the flat - 


4 


- 


1 




4 


- 




VIL 


the round 


_ 


_ 


^ 




„ 


« 




viu. 


ninire shaded from 
the round 


6 


1- 


2 




8 


1 




IX. 


Anatomical drawfaigs- 


- 




- 




1 


- 




X 


Flowers drawn from 
nature 


8 


i_ 


„ 




7 


1 




XL 


Ornament painted in 
monochrome, from 
casts ... 


8 


o 






a 


. 




xn. 


Ornament painted in 
colours - - - 


8 


• 


« 




2 


• 




xin. 


Flowers and fruit 
painted from the flat 


6 


- 


- 




10 


- 




XIV. 


Flowers and fruit 
painted frKHu nature 


4 


_ ■ 


- 


^ 


6 


1 




XVI. 


The figure pahited 
from casts 


« 


« 


1 




8 


_ 




xvin. 


Ornament modelled - 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




XIX. 


The figure modelled, 
and reliefli, hands, 
feet ... 


. 


. 


. 


. 


2 


1 




XXTT. 


Elementary design - 


- 


- 


- 


- 


6 


- 




xxni. 


Apphed designs 


As able. 


- 


- 


As able. 


- 


-. 




xxrv. 


Executed designs in 
fiihrics - - . 


As able. 


- 


. 


As able. 


- 






XXV. 


Miscellaneous - 
Total 


- - 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




64 


. 


9 


•4 


72 


7 








Eequired. 


Sent. 


Medals. 


Required. 


Srat. 


Medals. 
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(D.) — ^LiST of Prizes ofPered for the year 1853, and Annual Exhibi- 
tion and Inspection of the Works of Students. 

I. The public exhibition of the works of the students of the several 
schools of the Department of Practical Art in competition with each other 
haying proved satisfactory as a means ^of ascertaining their annual 
progress, and of stimulating the students to increased exertion, the Lords 
of flie Committee of Privy Council for Trade have made the following 
regulations for the transmission of the works of the studeilts in 1863 : — 

These works, as included in the twenty-three stages of instruction here- 
after named (p. 274), are to be sent in two divisions : those of the more 
advancea stages of instruction included^ imder numbers 9, 12, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, on or before 20th April 1853. Those works which 
indicate the dementary progress of the students, included under stages 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, and 13, are to be sent on or before Ist Novem- 
ber 1853. 

II. In accordance with the recommendations of Sir Charles Eastlake, 
P.R.A;, Mr. Maclise, R.A., and the Art-Superintendent, my Lords have 
determined that the nature of the works to be submitted for inspection, 
and the examples from which they are to be prepared, shall, as far as 
possible, be defined, and be the same throughout all the schools. To the 
subjoined summary of the stages of instruction, a list of the various 
examples from which the works are to be prepared is attached, and each 
school will be informed of the number of works in each stage which it 
will be required to send; and it must be understood that while it is 
required that this number must be sent for inspection, the selection of the 
best examples to this amount by the Head Master renders it unne- 
cessary that more should be forwarded. The Head Master, in making the 
selection in the various stages, is re(}uired to number the works of his 
students in each stage according to his opinion of their merit. 

^ III, The following rules are to be observed in transmitting the works of 
^e various schools. They are to be forwarded, at the times before stated, 
addressed to the Secretary at Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London, 
airanged under the various stages of instruction in the above list, and 
numbered by the Head Master according to his sense of their merits in 
each stage. To each work must be attached — 1. The name of the school 
from which it is sent. 2. The name and age of the student. 3. His 
present or prospective occupation. 4. The length of time he has studied 
m the school. 5; To whicli of the 23 stages the work belongs. 6. The 
signature of the Head Master, and the date. 7* Prices should be attached 
to works of importance, as purchases may be made. (See p. 23.) 

IV. No student is to contribute more than one work in each stage, 
except in 23, where the number is unlimited ; and it is desirable, when 
works are of eaual merit, that the works of different students should as 
fror as possible oe selected. 

V. No student can receive a second medal for a work in the same stage, 
except that of "Applied Designs" — ^in which stage of instruction ttie 
number of annual medals by one student is unlimited. For instance — ^the 
student who has received a medal in stage 1 in 1852, cannot send again 
another work in stage 1 in 1853, — but he may send a work in any other 
higher stage in whicn he has not been rewarded ; it therefore follows, that 
no work of any student, in any stage for which he has already received a 
medal, must be sent, except stage 23. 

VI. A printed list (of which forms will be forwarded to the Local Com- 
mittees), properly filled up, is to be returned with the works, and a 
duplicate of the same to be retained in each school; it may be accom- 
panied by any remarks or observations which are deemed explanatoiy or 
useful. 
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VII. For the best works produced in any of the foregoing twenty- ApwaOU 
two stages, my Lords will be prepared to sanction the award of bronze 
medals ; and in some cases of books in addition to the medal. Psizb lasx 



TDK 1853. 



Applied Design: 

VI II. With regard to the 23d stage, "Applied Design," the Examiners ^ 
of 1852 — in their report " suggested that all manufactured articles should 
be accompanied by the original design ; or, when that is not possible, that 
the Master should certify that such design has not been materially changed 
in the process of manufacturing, and that he is satisfied with the mode in 
which the design is rendered. With respect to more absolute grounds for 
decision, we conceive that such works only should be rewarded as may be 
in conformity with the principles of taste taught by the masters and by 
the professor in the peculiar department." 

IX. Accordingly, my Lords have determined that the foregoing con- 
ditions must be observed, and that medals, with books and certain sums 
of money, shall be awarded to designs produced according to the principles 
hereafter laid down, and for the under-mentioned classes of manu£EKH;\ires. 
Designs, or works executed in disregard of these principles and conditions, 
will not be ehgible for reward. Prizes will be wholly or partiallv with- 
held if the works sent in in competition for them are not considered of 
sufficient merit to warrant their being awarded. The competitors for 
the prizes herein offered, must have been students in the school, through 
which the works are sent, during the past year, must state their age, and 
what length of time they have been students, and what stages of instruction 
they have passed through, and they must be prepared, if required, to sub- 
mit for inspection their works in any of those earher stages of instruction. 
The works sent in in competition must have been executed in the school, 
or, if in the manufactured state, be accompanied with the required certificate 
of the Head Master, to the ef^ that he has approved the design, and 
that it has not be«i ii^ured in execution. 

X. Manufacturers should understand that their Fabrics cannot be re- 
ceived for exhibition unless the design has been made by a student of the 
Department, and both the design and fabric are accompanied with the 
Master's certificate. 

XI. The List of prizes for Applied Design, sanctioned by my Lords for 
the year 1853, together with the conditions of award, is as follows : — 

XII. In Calicoes, Cambrics, Mtislins, Mousseline de laines, and other 
printed garment fabrics, the following prizes will be awarded — ' 

For the best /our designs for any of the 

above fabrics - - - A bronze medal and 10/. 

For the second - - - ^ « 6/. 

For the third - - - « „ 4/. 

The four designs to be mounted together on one sheet, and any studies 
of nature accompanying them on a separate sheet with lettered references. 
The following rules must be observed in the designs for the decora- 
tion of these fabrics : — 

1. The ornament must be flat, not imitative but conventional, without 
relief, shadow, or perspective. 2. If the decoration is derived direct from 
natural objects the designs must be accompanied by a sheet of imitative 
studies of the subjects on which they have been founded. 3. The orna- 
ment must cover the surface either oy a diaper, based on some regular 
geometrical figure, or arise continuously out of itself by graceful flowing 
curves. 4. No pronounced hues must lead in the direction of breadth. 

5. The effect produced by the folding of the stuff must be carefully studbd. 

6. The size of the pattern must be regulated bv the material for which 
the design is intended — small, for close thick fabrics, such as ginghams, 
&o. ; larger, for falmcs of more open textures, audi as muslins, bareges. 
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ApMndiz ^c, largebr covering the ground on de laines^ more dispersed in cotton or 
_ linen goods. 7. The colours employed must be such as the manufao- 
Pbio List turer can produce, and the most careful attenticm given to arrange them 
JOB 1868. according to their laws of harmonious relation. 8. The pattern must 
be i^operly studied as to the necessaiy repeats, and the means of pro- 
duction either by block or cylinder. 

Silks. 

XIII. For the best set of four designs for 

woven silk dresses, consisting of a 
coloured figure on a brocaded 

ground, will be awarded - - A bronze medal and 10/. 
For the second - - - „ „ 6/. 

The third - - - „ „ 4/. 

The four designs to be mounted togeilier on one sheet, and any studies 
from nature accompanying them on a separate sheet with lettered re- 
ferences. 

The rules 1 to 6, as in calicoes, must be observed in the designs for silks, 
tofl^her with the following : — 

The size of the pattern must be regulated by the strength of its contrasts 
dther of light ana dark or colour; the stronger the contrast the smaller 
must be the pattern. The processes of weaving must be considered both 
as to the power of producing the arrangement of colour adopted, and as 
to the enrichment of the stufP by the interchange of surface, and the 
laws of harmony of colour must lie thoroughly observed. 

Carpets, 

For the best design for a carpet to be 

woven in one piece in the border 

and centre (design to be on | scale) 

will be awarded - - - A bronze medal and 10/. 

For the best design for a carpet to be 

woven in breacuhs - - . j, „ 6/. 

The second - - - - - „ „ 4/. 

The following rules must be observed in the designs for the decoration 
of carpets:— 

A carpet serves as a "ground" to relieve all objects of furniture upon it, 
and should be quiet and negative— without strong contrast of either form 
or colour. The leading forms must be so composed as to distribute the 
pattern over the whole floor, not pronounced either in the direction of 
breadth or length, all **up and down" treatments being only suitable for 
pajssapres or staircases. The decorative forms must be flat, without shadow 
or rehef, whether derived from ornament or direct from flowers or foliage. 
In colour the general ground should be negative, low in tone, and inclinmg 
to the tertiary hues— the leading forms of the pattern being expressed 
by the darker secondaries— and the primary colours or white, if used at all, 
only in small quantities to enhance the tertiarv hues, and to express the 
geometrical bases ruling the distribution of the forms. The laws regu- 
£iting the harmonies and contrasts of colour must be strictly attendea to 
as well as the necessary conditions of manufacture. The mode of manu- 
facture must be stated, whether Brussels, tapestry, or printed carpet. 

Paper Hangings, 

XIV. For the best design for a paper 

hanging will be awarded - - A bronze medal and 10/. 

For the second - - - » w 6/. 

For the third - • - „ ,* 4/. 
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The following rules must be observed in the designs for paper hang- Appwidix 
ings:— _ 

Faper-hanffing should be treated as a background to display the furniture Prize List 
and other objects in the apartment. Its decoration must be subdued and ^^^ ^®®' 
unobtrusive, not inviting special attention by strongly pronounced contrasts 
either of form or colour. All the ornament employed must be strictly 
conventional, flat, and without rehef ; the forms may be purely ornamental 
or based upon natural objects; they should cover the surface equally, 
and where a geometrical base is used filled in with smaller forms, care must 
be taken so to construct these leading lines that the eye may pass continu- 
ously over the surface without break or interruption of line. The treatment 
of colour may consist of gradations of one hue4>r combinations of difEerent 
hues or tints, which, however, must be in strict accordance with the laws of 
harmonious combinations of colour. As the colours should be regulated by 
the aspect of the room, and the character of the design by the nature of 
the apartment, whether for the drawing-room, dining-room, hbrary, or 
bed-room, and also by the size of the apartment, it will be necessary that 
to all designs, the size and nature and proposed aspect of the apartment 
for which mev are intended should be appended. The design should not 
exceed 1 ffc. 9 in. wide, nor 2 ft. 7i in. long. 

Pottery, 

XV. For the best modelled design for 

a soup tureen and dinner plate 

with printed ornament - The bronze medal and 10/. 

For the second - - » » 6/. 

For the third - - ,, ,, 4/. 

The following rules must be observed : — 

The best form for use and capacity must have the first attention of the 
designer, and then the most graceful treatment of that form. All pro- 
jecting parts must have careful consideration to render them as little hable 
to iiyury as is consistent with their purpose, and all relief ornament so 
treated that it is not injured by the glaze. The printed ornament, which 
may be shown in distinct drawings if desired, must be flat and conven- 
tional, according to principles wluch are illustrated by the best Indian 
examples, but not copies of them. The ornament must not cover the 
surface too fully, but leave parts without pattern. 

Metal Work, 

XVI. Prizes will be awarded for the best modelled design for any 
useful article of ornamental metal work, either in iron, bronze, plated metal, 
silver, or gold, produced either by casting and chasing, by hammering, 
by dies> or by repouss^ work and chasing, or in metal combined wiwi 
inlaying or enamelling. 

For the best design - - - A bronze medal and 10/. 

For the second - - - - „ »> 6/. 

For the third - - - - » » 4/. 

The following rules must be observed in competing for these prizes : — 
Whatever article is chosen as the subiect of the design must first be 
carefully constructed and its form most thoroughly adapted to use, being 
studied for elegance and beauty of line, as well as for capacity, strength, 
mobihty, &c. The structure of the design must be shown, in outline or 
otherwise, in this stage, without decoration. In ornamenting this con- 
struction care must be taken to keep the decoration subservient to, and to 
preserve the general form, by low relief or otherwise ; the ornament must 
be so arranged as by its lines to enhance the symmetry of the original f<»m 
and assist its constructive strength. If arabesques or figures in the round 
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Appendix ^re used, they must 9riMe out of the ornamental and constructiye fcnrms, 

1 and not be merely applied. Variety may be obtained by parcel gilding, 

PrubList bumiflhinff, tooling, inlaying, or enameling; but it must ever be re- 
poR 1855. niemberedthat repose is required to give value to ornament which in itsdf 
is secondary and not principaL Where parcel gilding or enamels form part 
of the design they should be shown by separate drawings. 

Mamtfactures not included in the preceding Divisions, 

XVII. For the best design, either drawn 

or modelled - - • The bronze medal and lOZ. 

For the second • * - „ « 5/. 

For the third - - - „ „ 3/. 

Fot the fourth . - - - „ „ 2/. 

The general principles abeadv laid down for the decoration of surfetces 

and for construction must be ooserved. 

XVIII. The Copyright 

Of all works is the Moperty of the student, but the actual works to whieh 
the prizes of the Department are awarded must be preserved in the 
Department. The authors of them will, however, have every facility in 
making duplicates of them. 

If any extension of the privileges of Copyright in Design should be 
made in the next session of Parliament to promote the exhibition of 
original design, the Board of Trade will be prepared to submit to tiie 
consideration of the Legislature the propriety of giving to the works of 
students publicly exhibited the benefits of sucn an extension. 

Manufacturers' Special Prizes. 

• XIX. Manufacturers who may desire to issue prizes for any spedal 
articles of manufacture — which must be executed according to ttie prin- 
ciples laid down — should communicate with the Clerk of the Museum, at 
Marlborough House, London. Designs submitted for a special prize will 
be eligible to receive the prizes ofiPered by the Board of Trade also. 

XX. It must be understood that manufacturers who o£fer prizes are to 
have the right of purchase of the designs sent in competition for their 
prizes at a reasonable price. Such designs must be accompanied with a 
statement of the price at which they may be purchased or they will not 
be eligible to receive the Special Prizes. 

The following Special Prizes are offered : — 

1. Messrs. Liddiard's. — ^j£10 for the best design to be printed on 
Cambric. 

2. Messrs. Elkington's.—j^IO for the best set of Models of Tea 
Service, consisting of teapot, coffeepot, sugar basin, and cream ewer. 

3. Messrs. Jackson and Graham. — ^^10 for a Six-frame Brussels or 
Velvet Carpet. The design may extend over two breadths of | of a yard 
each, and be \i yard in length. Scale ^. 

4. Messrs. Jennens and Bettridgb. — Jib for the best desi^ for a 
Papier Mach^ Tea Tray. Special attention is directed to simpfidty of 
the outline and section, for facility in the manufacture. The ornamenta- 
tion to agree in the principles of the best Indian examples, some of which 
may be seen in the Museum of the Department. 

6. Mr. Lapworth. — £5 for an Axminster carpet, with border ; pro- 
portions as 3 to 4. Scale i. Also £2 for a five-coloured Brussels cai^pet. 

6. John Woollams & Co. — £5 for the best design for a Paper hanging 
of not more than 4 tints, exclusive of an outline in gold or colours, (3 
thought necessary) suitable for a sitting room. 
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Class for Moulding. — For the best cast of a Human --1 

Hand or Foot, moulded from the life, the fonn being ^5^iJw^ 

quite detached, that is, not affixed to a slab - - 2 

The second prize - • « - --100 

For i^e best safe mould from a Human Hand or Foot, the 
form being quite detached - - - - 2 10 , 

The second prize - - - - -110 

For the best gelatine mould from a Child's Hand or Foot, 

with a cast from the same - - -> - 2 

The second prize - - - .- --100 

Wood Engraving Class. — For the best collection of 
proofs from Wood Blocks, drawn* and cut during the 
season by the candidate, together with the first drawings 
on paper - - - - - -300 

The second best - - - - - 2 

The third -100 

Works to be sent in on 20th April 1863. 

Male School. 
Stage 9. — Anatomy. £ s, d. 

For the best set of drawings of the bones and musdes 
placed within outlines of the Discobolus of Myron, from 
the cast -^ - - - - -300 

For iiie second - . - ...200 

Stage 12. — Ornament in Colours. 
For the best study of ornament in colours - - 2 

For thd second 110.0 

FortheiJiird - - - - . - 1 

Stage 14. — Flowers. 
For the best set of three studies of flowers or fruit from 

nature - - - - - -200 

For the second - « - - * 1 10 

For the third - - - - - -100 

Stage 15. 
For the best group as a study of coloiur - - -300 

For the second - - - - --200 

For the third - 1 10 

For the fourth - -'- - - -100 

Stage 16. 
For the best painting of the Discobolus of Myron, from 

the cast - - - - - - 2 

For the second -110 

For the third - - - - - - 1 

Stage 17. 
For the best study of a figure in oil (copy) - - - 2 

For the second •-- - - --110 

For the third 100 

Stage 18. 
For the best model of the upper part of a pilaster from the 

church ofSta. Maria del Popolo - • - - 2 

For the second - - ---- -110 

For the third 100 

Stage 19. 
For Ihe best model of the Discobolus, in relief, 2 feet high 2 

Far the second 110 

For the third - - 100 



Carried forward . ^ - - j€39 10 
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Stage 20. £ s, d. 

Brought forward - - - - 39 10 

PmnB List For the best arrangement of flowers or fruit modelled from 

»o»i8»- nature - -- 200 

For the second - -110 

For the third -100 

Stage 22, 
For the best set of elementary designs/being arrangements 
of ornamental forms in gecmietrical spaces, using the 
primary colours^th black and -white - • - 2 10 

For the second - - - • - - - 2 

For the third - - - 100 

Fwthefourth 10 



j€60 



Femalb School. 



Stage 9. 
For the best set of drawings of a head, hand, and foot, out- 
lined ihe size of life fi^m the cast, and the bones and 
muscles placed within the outline - - - - 3 
Stage 12. 
For the best study of ornament in colours - - -200 

For the second 100 

Stage 14. 
For the best set of three studies, flowers or fruit, from 

nature -i.- - -«-200 

For the second 1 

Stage 15. 
For the best group as a study of colour - - - 3 

For the second - - .... -100 

Stage \6. 
For the best painting from the round, 2 feet high, of the 

Venus de Medici from the cast - - - - 2 

For the second * - - - .. -100 

Stage I?. 
For the bestcolouved study of a figure in oil (copy) - - 2 

Stage 18. 
For the best model of the upper part of a pilaster from 

St. Maria del Popolo 2 

For the second 100 

Stage 19. 
For the best model of the Venus de Medici, 2 feet high, 

(round) *-'- *• 200 

For the second - - - - -100 

Stage 20. 
For the best arrangement of flowers or fruit modelled from 

nature 200 

For the second -* - - - - -100 

Stage 22. 
For the best set of elemeQtary designs, being airanf^ements 
of ornamental forms in geometrical spaces, usmg the 
primary colours with black and white - - - 2 

For the second --- *'- ^ -100 

£30 
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Appendix 
(E.) — Payment to Professors and Masters partly by the Fees. ^^- 

Department of Practical Art, ^^l^^ 

Marlborough House, tbatiow. 

Sir, 30 June, 1852. Payment to 

I AM directed by the Lords of the Committee oS Privy Council J^^^^ 
for Trade to say that they consider it desirable to make the Lords Com- by fS* '^ 
missioners of H« Mi^esty's Treasuiy fully acquainted with the views 
which have influenced mv Lords in introducing the principle of remune- 
rating the Professors and Masters engaged in the Department of I^ractical 
Art, partly by a fixed salary and pardy by a share in the fees received 
from the students, notwithstanding the proposed partition of the fees 
had been incMcated in the estimates of tne Departoient of the present 
year, and had since received the sanction of Parliament and the Lords 
Commissioners. 

It is the fundamental principle in the arrangement of the Department 
that Parliament affords assistance in obtaining instruction in Art, not 
gratuitously to all, but only to those who manifest their readiness to re- 
c^ve it, and their appreciation of its value by paying moderately for it. 
The right to obtain the instruction given, is not an unconditional public 
right, but a privilege conditional on payment. Hence a fee is taken from 
the students, and the amount thus volimtarily contributed may be viewed 
to some extent as a criterion of the value which the public attaches to 
the instruction supphed by the Department. 

The quaUty and amount of such instruction depend upon the talent ' 
and zeal of the Professors and Masters, and it is expedient that they 
should be encouraged to ex^ themselves to the utmost. The position 
of these officers, especially of the Professors, differs in some important 
respects from that of pubuc servants in general. In the case of the Pro- 
fessors only a small portion of their .time is engaged by the Department, 
and even with the Masters their services are in many cases not wholly 
engaged by the public, and many of them ostensibly practise their pro- 
fession ; and it may be desirable for the interests of the Department that 
they should have time allowed them to evidence by their works their 
fitness for the office they hold, and thus demonstrate the soundness of 
the principles of Ornamental Art which they profess to teach. At the 
same time it is indispensable that they should not so far prefer any pro- 
fessional occupations as to neglect their duties in the Department. 

On the contrary, in the case of the Masters they should be required to 
consider those duties as the primary object. . There should be nq antago- 
nism between their public and private interests, which it is most desirable 
for both parties should be rendered concurrent as far as possible. 

It must also be recollected that both Professors and Mast^s have to 
perform their duties on different days, at different hours of the morning 
and evening, and for periods of different duration. These arrangements 
render superintendence of them difficult and necessarily imperfect, and it 
cannot be relied upon to secure the efficient performance of their duties. 

It appears, therefore, that the best guarantee will be found to consist in 
rendering the responsibilities before the public as absolute and undivided 
as possible, to mi^e the interests of this Department and those of the 
Professors and Masters mutual, leaving them to be guided by these inte- 
rests ; and thus, after securing a determinate amount of service, the Pro- 
fessor or Master may safely be left by his own interests to be the judge 
whether he shall fulfil merely the dry letter of his engagement or interpret 
its spirit liberally. The means of accomplishing this most effectuaUr 
appear to be by making them partners in the success of their labours. If 
their classes are thronged by students, and the fees are large, it is per- 
fectly fair and advantageous to the public that the emoluments should be 
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in proportion to the success of the labours. This principle, as it affords 
a true gauffe of success, becomes self-acting with all efficient offi»srs ; and 
if the resiut in this Department be as satis&ctory as it has been proved 
to be in the Scotch Universities, in the Queen's College in Ireland, and 
in the Museum of Practical Geology, and as they expect it to be, my 
Lords propose extending it graduaUy throughout the whole of the Local 
Schools of Ornamental Art. It is the conviction oi my Lords of Hie 
soundness of this principle that has induced them to make it part of the 
armngements in all recent appointments of Professors amd Masters; and 
they express their hope that the arrangements will be satisfsetory to the 
Lords Commissionen oi Her Migesty's Treasury^ 

I have, &C., 
G. A. Hamilton, Esq., (Signed) W. R. Dxvkrell, 

&c. &c. Seoretary. 

Sir, Treasury Chambers, 9 July, 1852. 

Haying laid before the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury your letter of the d(Hh ultimo, on the sulyect c^ the remune* 
ration to be awarded to the Professors and Masters engaged in tiie 
Department of Practical Art, I am directed by their L(»rdships to acquaint 
vou, for the information of the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council 
for Trade, that my Lords are pleased to approve of the course proposed 
to be iakea in regard to the remuneration of the said Professors and 
Masters, in introducinjo^ the principle of payment partly by a fixed salaiy 
and partly by a share in the fees received from the students. 

I am, &c.. 
The Secretary, (Signed) G. A. Hamilton. 

Department of Practical Art) 
Marlborough House.. 



(F.) — ^Balance Shbet of Receipts and Payments, from the Ist of April 
1851 to the 31st of March 1852. 



RECEIPTS. 



To balance, on the Ist April 1851 - 

„ petty cash - - . - 

To amount received from Paymaster of Civil Ser- 
vices . - - - - 
„ flromes|)eoialffraiit for purohases from 

Great ExbiWion • 
„ flrom students fees . . . 

„ trom casual receipts, vis.— 

On accoont of sale of Gatalooue of 
Exhibition at Marlborough House 
Messrs. Ohapman and €o» on ac- 
count cf sale of Drawing Book 



Total amount of receipts • 



£ 8. d. 



» s, d. 

887 14 6 
S 4 



2 7 6 
5 



£ S. d, 

I 
88717 9 
15,056 » 

6^ « 
4$6 18 



7 7 6 



21^7 8 S 



PAYMENTS. 



HEAD SCHOOL. 
8AIAEIB8:— 

Head masters 
Assistant masters 
Attendants . • . 

House servant 



Carried forward - 
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Bidanoe Sheet "Ptiytaente^^eoiUinued. 



Brouglit forward - 
Pemale School:— 

Superintendent of female school 
Teacher of wood engraving 
Attendaat .... 



EXHIBITIOlCEES :— 
Male students 
Female students 



CASPVwrssA* WORK :— 

Ifr. Howard, reiMurs to schools, &c. - 

Gas and Fittinob :— 

Gas GoimDanv, for supply - . - 

Messrs. Hughes and Co., repairs - £ 89 12 4 

Mr. Taylor, repairs - . 1 12 



HonsEHoiiDi Expenses :— 

Mr. Faman. materials for cleansing, &o. 
Messrs. Bickins and Co., coals, &c. £ 7 4 6 
Messrs. Capel and Co., coals, &c. - 2S IS 



Slack, Ironmongery 



From Petty Cash Account 

MoDEIXIIrc^^- 

Mr. Gun^iell, clay and materials 
Petty Cawi Account 

Rates, Taxes, Ac.:— 

liand-taz . - • - 

Poor-rates - - - 

PRIZES:— ' 

Male and female schools 



Drawing Materials :— 

Messrs. Boberson and Co., colours, brushes, 
canva8$,&c. . . . . . 

Petty Cash Account - - - » 

Female School— (Expenses) ^ 
Williamson, wood engraving 
^ent of house 
Porter 




BRANCH 9CHC 

School Grants:— 

Snitalfields .... 

Ikumchester - - . - 

^brmingham . . . - 

Bheffleld - - - r 
Glasfcow . . . * • 

„ Mr. Wilson, additional salaiy 
Coventi 



JJorwia 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Potteries - {|^«y - 

Leeds 

York 

Huddersfield 
Ihiblin 
Belftet - 
Cork 

Macclesfield 
Stourbridge - 
Worcester 



Carried forward 



276 
63 6 
40 



197 18 4 
66 



116 2 6 



41 4 4 



88 8 9 



30 17 
6 17 


6 
6 


76 3 

20 18 


9 
9 


18 14 
6 6 


8 
2 


6 6 
26 4 



2 



106 9 11 
11 11 2 


8 18 
128 16 
12 10 


9 





800. 
800 



£ €. d. 
!,290 



878 



262 18 
68 18 



166 6 10 



96 2 6 



24 10 



81 9 
186 14 



118 1 1 



14118 9 



450 

600 

600 

600 

600 

100 

200 

460 

160 

160 

400 



200 
160 

80 
600 
600 
600 

76 



87 10 
37 10 



£ 8. d. 



Aimendix 

B alanc e 
Sherf* 



3,746 4 10 



7,080 



10,826 4 10 
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^»^J^ Balance Sheet Pfcymente— confwiial. 



'Baulvcm 
Sheet. 



Brougbt forwaid 



GENERAL EXPENSES (Head and Branch 
Schoob). 
Salaxibs, Ac.^- 

Secretaxy , - . . 

Clerk - - - . - . 

Ir 



Postage, cab hire, carriage, porterage, dx., 

fh>m petty cash . . . 

Miscellaneous .... 

OUTPIT : — 
Books- 
Mr. Stibbs - . £82S15 4 
Messrs. Colnaghi - - - 6 16 6 
Messrs. Chapman and Co. - 6 S 6 
Mr. Evans - • -260 
Mr. Clements - - . 2 1ft 10 
Mr. Scripps - - - 13 7 
Petty Cash Account - - 1 IS 3 

Casts- 

Mr. Bruccioni - - . . 

Examples- 
Consisting of prints, flowers, 
plates, lithographic drawings, 
paintings. Jbc. • - £44& 3 8 
Ditto, purchases trom Great Ex- 
hibition - - -8,662 17 10 
Petty Cosh Account - - 7 19 2 



Furniture ... 

TKAVELLiiro Chabges and Coittinobnt Bx- 

PBirSES — 

Travelling expenses of general superintendent, 
art superintendent, inspector, lecturer, and 
masters . . . . 

Contingent exi)enses, — extra clerk- 
age, carpenters' work, papers, en- 
gravii^ seal, preparing lease of 
house, &c. - - £94 10 2 

Ditto, trom Petty Cash Account - 7 18 



Additional Schools and Aid to Mbchanicb* 
Institutes:— 
Stourbridge School, prelimmary expenses - 
Macclesfield School, preliminary expensed - 
Worcester School, preliminary expenses 

Expenses of superintending drawing schools, 
Mr. M'Manus, Mr. Clark, &c. 



Totid payments 



General balance - . . 

Ditto, on account of petty cash in the 
hands of the secretary 



Total 



£ s. tf. 



500 

100 

500 

500 

41 16 2 

98 16 9 



844 3 
510 10 6 



4,116 8 
202 15 



367 9 3 



102 8 2 



75 6 
150 

80 



£ 9. d. 



1,740 12 11 



6,678 9 2 



469 17 6 



303 
83 14 



2,288 111 
3 



£ 9,d. 
10,826 4 10 



7,888 19 6 



388 14 



19,098 18 4 



2,288 4 11 



21,387 3 3 



Hbnbt Edwt. Lipsham, 

for the Secretary. 
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Balakcb Sheet of Rbobifts and Tatmxht^ for Thiwe-quarters of a Year, .^B|Miidix 
from the 1st of April 1852 to the 3l8t December 1852. 



RECEIPTS. 



Balakcx 
Sheet. 



To balimoe finom last account ... 

„ from Petty Cash Accomit 

To amomit recoived from Her Majesty's Paymaster- 
General . . . . - 

„ for examples for drawing schools 

„ frt»m lectm^s, fees of admission to the 
museum, sale of catalogue^ &c. 

„ from gross fees from special classes, 
(professors' portion not deducted) - 

„ from gross fees from students in head 
school, Somerset House, and female 
school, (masters' proportion not de- 
ducted) .... 

„ from miscellaneous receipts 

Total amount of receipts - 



£ 9. d. 



£ 9. d. 

2,288 1 11 

3 



£ 8. d, 

2,288 4 11 

18,440 
M S 9 

222 1 

82 10 6 



888 16 d 
15 4 



16,498 8 11 



PAYMENTS. 



I.— ADDITIONAL SCHOOLS, and Aid to 
Schools, Mechaitics' Ihstitutes, Ac. 



BBAircH School:— 

Waterf<Nrd 

IjrSTRFCTION:-- 

Master of class of training masters 
Assistant .... 

Training masters - - £15 

Ditto, from Petty Cash Account - 18 



Tbaybixiko Expekbeb . . - . 
Ditto, firom Petty Cash Account 

Examples in stock, for distribution t^ 

Casts, books, colours, shells, &o. - - 

Ditto, from Petty Cash Account - - - 

Storekeeper - - - £17 10 

Ditto, from Petty Cash Account 4 8 



Journeymen Assistants - 
Sundries 



IL— SCHOOLS OP THE DEPAETMENT. 

School GBANTSr- 

Spitalflelds, 8 quarters' grant at £450 

Sneffield „ „ 

Manchester „ » 

Sinninghiun „ „ 

Glasgow „ „ 

„ Mr. Wilson, compensation 

Potteries- 
Stoke, 8 quarters' grant, at 800 
Hanley „ 



600 
600 
600 
600 
100 



300 



Coventry „ „ 200 

Nottingham „ „ 450 

Norwich „ „ 150 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne „ 150 

Paisl^ „ „ 400 

Leeds „ „ 200 

Huddersfleld „ „ 80 

York „ „ 150 

Macclesfield „ „ 300 

Stourbridge „ „ 150 

Worcester „ „ 150 

Dublin „ „ 500 

Cork „ „ 500 

Belftist „ „ 600 

Limerick, half-year's grant, at - 150 

Carried forward - 



62 10 
17 10 



28 



12 9 2 
5 6 9 



470 7 
1 10 1 



17 14 3 
20 18 2 
8 3 2 



450 
75 



225 
225 



2110 10 

108 
17 15 11 

471 10 8 
4110 7 



337 10 

450 

450 

450 



625 



450 
150 
837 10 
112 10 
112 10 
300 
150 

60 
112 10 
225 
112 10 
112 10 
375 
375 
450 

75 



8 



6,722 10 660 8 
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Balance Sheet TkjmeaU^-contknied, 



Brought forrad • 

SCHOLABSHIPB TO STUDBHTS 



(Chitftt for books, oasts, examples, prises, and 
lectures, charged under Division Iv.— General 
Expenses.) 

III.-SOMEBSET HOUSE, and FEMALE 
SCHOOL, &c», Gower Street. 

SOMBBSBT HoirSB:— 

Salaries, Ac— 
Head Master 

Assistant masters ... 
Three attendants ... 
One attendant, Westminster 
Housekeeper ... 



Scholarships 



7EMALB School :— 
Salaries,— 

Superintendent .... 
Assistant Teachers • - • • 

Attendant . - . . - 

Housekeeper and porter (petty cash, 18».) 



Scholarsl^ps . . . 
Bent of house in Gower Street 



(Miscellaneous expenses, gas, &c., charged under 
Division IV.) 

IV.-GBNBBAL EXPENSES of the DEPABT- 
MENT (MAELBOBOUGH HOUSE). 

Saxabibs, &c.— (Officers and Servants) :— 

Genenl superintendent . . . 

Art superintendent . - . - 

Secretary 



Clerkship (petty cash, iB 64 16».7^.; see also 

" Contingent Bxpenses") - - - 

Clerk to the museiun - - - - 

Spboial Classes:— 

Superintendent of class for artistic anatomy - 

of metal class 

of woven ftbbrics 

oflithograpliy 

of architecture 

of wood engraving 

Teacher of wood engraving - - - 

Superintendent of class for porcelain painting 

„ of moulding, casting, Ac. 

Mr. Owen Jones's lectures . . - 

Examples and materials - £146 4 6 
Ditto from Petty Cash Account - 16 4 



ATTBirDAirrs, for classes and lectures 

Ditto fh»i petty cash . . . 

Mr. Womum. Dr. Llndley, Ac. 
Examples and diagrams - - £6S 5 6 

Ditto, fh>m Pet^ Cash Account * S 3 



Pbizbs, among all students, metropolitan and 
local 



OUOTITr— 
Museum- 
Specimens ... £196 17 8 
Ditto, flrom Petty Cash Account - 10 8 



197 16 6 
Attendants, Petty Cash Account -184 8 4 



Carried forward 



£ «. d. 



287 1 8 

474 8 4 

187 10 

88 10 

87 10 



160 

78 

87 10 

82 8 



294 18 
76 13 4 



700 

225 

878 

118 8 8 

76 



195 16 8 



60 
60 
88 6 
112 10 
88 6 
47 5 
83 6 
1118 
63 11 



147 10 



29 13 4 
6 7 6 



286 6 
66 6 9 



88119 10 



88119 10 



£ 9, d. 
5,722 10 

66 18 4 



948 15 
131 10 



1,079 15 10 



371 6 4 
93 16 



1,543 3 3 



777 17 7 
86 10 



292 10 9 
89 18 8 



2,780 11 1 



660 8 
6,770 3 4 



1,544 17 2 



7,084 8 6 
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Balaace 8heet Psymenta — comtmued. 



Brought forward 



OuTMT— cowWutwd. 
zamples for acta 
Books for distr 
Ditto, from Petty Cash Account - 18 9 



Examples for schooU of the Department- 
Books for distribution . - £56 11 



66 9 9 
Casts for distribution - -227 6 4 

Paintings & examples, £494 6 7 
Ditto, purchases firom 

Great Exhibition -£921 8 7 
Ditto, from Petty Cash 
Aooonnt « . • 14 10 

• ;— 1,480 4 2 

Miscellaneous - - - 80 11 



Library- 
Librarian • - - 
Assistant ... 
Books, Prints, &c. - 

Collection of casts of ornament— 
Casts 



£175 
• 19 8 10 
- 16 18 6 



£ 7 6 
- 79 1 .0 



Journeymen's labour for repairs, 
fh)m Petty Cash Account 

Printing and materials— 
Messrs. Clowes and Co., for print- 
ing, and Messrs. Hanrild and Co., 
for press > . £166 14 6 

Printer and assistant. Petty Cash 
Account - - - - 64 6 8 



:i,744 11 8 



210 2 4 



1 6 



1 1 



TAXBfiH-iSomerset House and Gower Street) 

IirciDBirrAi. and Teavellik o E^tPSirsBS :— 
Incidental- 
General, as police, gate porter, charge of 
room at Kew, office, Ac- 
Attendance - - £125 11 6 
Petty Cash Account - 2 16 8 



Clerkage . - - - . 

Proportion of fees due to professors, mas- 
ters, Ao. . . . . - 

Advertisements - - £10 2 

Petty Cash Account. - - 41 9 6 



Modelling 
Messengers, Ac. Ac. 



Tra?dUn^ chaiges—* 
Inspection, lectures, Ac. 
Petty Cash Accoimt 



£159 10 1 
. 9 6 1 



HOUBBHOU) EXPEirfiSS:— 

House cleaning (Marlborough House) 
Materials, coals, wood, Ac. . £ 36 18 3 

Petty Cash Account - - - 19 7 6 

Gbitbbal Exfbvses .— 

PortN^ <'*n^iAge» ^^ bif^f porterage, Ac, 

from petty Cash Account - - - 

~ ^ £60 11 8 

-040 



Petty Cash Account 
DrawiBg materials 
Petty Cash Account 

"Gas and fittings 

Misc^aneons (Somerset Hoa8e»Gower Street, 
and Marlborough House) - - • 



Total payments 
Bidance on €teneral Account 
Ditto, Petty Cash Aooonnt 



Total payments and balance 



£ $. d. 
33119 10 



128 8 2 
61 10 



260 17 



6111 6 
6 16 6 

74 8 8 



578 1110 
168 16 2 



63 17 1 



66 6 8 



149 9 7 



60 16 8 
92 10 



89 14 8 



£ «. d, 
2,739 11 1 



2,603 16 
61 1 3 



74fl 7 



120 2 9 



9 6 



1,841 1 7 
811 3 



Ai^^idix 

"li 9. d. « — 
7,984 8 6 ®^J^ 



6,669 7 7 



£ 14,648 16 . 1 



1,849 12 10 



16^493 8 11 



Hbnbt Edwd. Lipsham, 

Ibr the Secretary. 
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Appendix (G.) — RuLBs for the Administration of ^e Department of Practical 
1 Art, arranged under the foUowmg heads : — 

Admikis- a. — General and Artistic Superintendence. 
TRATioK. B.— Correspondence. 

C— Finance. 

D. — Charge of Marlborough House. 

£. — Museum of Manufactures at Marlborough House. 

F. — Library and Collections of Casts at Marlborough House. 

G. — Stores for distribution to Schools, &c. 

H. — ^Works of Casting, Repairs, &c. 

I. — Professorships and special Classes, at Marlborough House. 

J. — Scholarships. 

K. — Pubhc Leitures. 

L. — ^Public Notices. 

M. — Examinations. 

N. — Exhibitions — Prizes. 

O. — MetropoUtan Schools of Practical Art, fbr Male Students at 
Somerset House, and Female Students at Gower Street. 

P. — Local Schools — Schools of Art. 

Q. — Elementary Art — Knowledge of Form and Colour. 

R. — Drawing Masters' Training Class. 

S. — ^Teachers* Training Master. 

A. — General and Artistic Superintendence. 

In addition to the duties prescribed in the minute of their appointment, 
dated Idth February 1852, the following are to be performed by ibd 
Superintaidents. 

For General Management — 

1. A monthly report to be prepared by the General Superintendent on 
the attendance of all Professors, Masters, Students, &c., of the receipt of 
fees and other proceedings at Marlborough House and the Local Schools, 
according to a prescribed form and laid before the Board of Trade, 
examined by its Secretary, and countersigned by the President of the 
Board. 

2. An Annual Report to be prepared by the General Superintendent, 
and submitted to tne Board, with the view of being laid oefore Ptolia- 
ment. 

3. In cases of emergency, the General Superintendent to have power to 
suspend or modify the operation of any rule for the administration of tiie 
Department, reporting the same immeoiately to the Board. 

For Art— 

4. The Art Superintendent to be responsible for all questions in which 
Art-instruction is concerned, and to inspect and report on Schools when 
required by the Board to do so. 

5. To approve the course of instruction and preparation of exanij^es, 
the purchases for the Museum and library, and the arrangement of the 
Museum. 

6. To inspect and report on the progress of the Special Classes. 

7. To direct the exhibitions of the Student's works, &c.,with the assist- 
ance, when required, of the Head Master of the Metropolitan Male School, 
and Superintendent of the MetropoUtan Female School. 

8. To examine the candidates for Masterships, Scholarships, &c. (See 
Sections J. 6., M., N.) 

9. To draw up the Report on the award of medals. 
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B* — Correspondence. Aft^te 

llie Chief Clerk or Registrar of Correspondence is to be responsible for Bvlbb ids 
the execution of the following duties : — ^^"^"*' 

1. All letters, documents, bills, printed papers, &c. whatever, receired 
officially, are to be stamped with date of receipt, indorsed, and altered in 
tlie register, sorted, and distributed for report, &c., when necessary, to 
the Professors and officers charged with speoal duties, and by tran 
returned without delay for answer. 

2. The correspondence is to be sorted, arranged, and preserved in the 
foUowii^ divisions : — 

a. Minutes of Board of Trade and correspondence with public offices 

under each respective office. 

b. Each Metropolitan School. 

c. Each Local School. 

d. General correspondence sorted alphabeticaUy under persons' names. 

3. A reference book to minutes of tne Board of Trade, .and all acts of 
the Department, is to be kept. 

4. Index to register of incoming correspondence to be kept. 

5. Every letter before it is sent out is to be examined, and marked with 
the initials of the clerk examining it. 

6. Every official letter is to be copied in the letter book. 

7. Index of outgoing correspondence to be kept. 

8. TTie addresses of all letters sent sout to be registered by the 
messenger, and the postage account to be checked from time to time. 

9. A messenger to visit each division of the Department at a fixed hour 
daily and collect all letters for the post. 

10. AH circulars relating to the Metropolitan and Local Schools are to 
be sent out as soon as printed ; one copy being sent to the Secretary, and 
one to the Head Master of each Local School. (See Section G. 9.) 

11. Reports are to be made upon the answers to all circulars received 
firom the Local Schools and on the deficiencies. 

12. A report is to be made of the monthly returns of attendance of 
Students in the Local Schools before the l(Sth of eadi month. Each 
return is to be examined with the corresponding return of previous years, 
and anv striking discrepancies to be noted. 

13. The chief derk should be familiar with the history of each Local 
School, and responsible that all information respecting it has been col- 
lected from the register of the Board of Trade, &c. 

14. A register of all applications, appointments, resignations, and 
vacancies of officers is to be kept. 

15. When any question arises with a Local Committee, the past cor- 
respondence from such Schools is to be examined and reported on. 

16. A Catalogue Raisonn^ of all correspondence before 1852, and after- 
wards arranged under each- School, is to be made. 

C. — Finance, 

1. ITie principles upon which the expenditure is to be administered are 
determined either by the Parliamentary Estimates or by the Board, upon 
the recommendation of the General Superint^dent, who is responsible for 
seeing that the expenditure agrees with such principles. 

2. An estimate is to be prepared monthly and subnutted by the General 
Superintendent to one of the Secretaries of the Board, who wiU see that 
the same comes within the scope of the Parliamentary Estimate and the 
decisions of the Board, and certify the same. 

3. All accounts^ as far as possible, are to be paid monthly, having been 
previously certified as correct by the General Superintendent. 
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^90^ 4, All sums exceeding 5/. um to be pMd by cheques, signed by the 

Accountant, and countersigned bj one of the Secretaries of the Board of 

mmtmm Trade. 

^^SSt. ^* ^ receipts and payments are to be entared in a ledger under tiie 
▼arioui heads of the Paritamentarj Estimate. 

6. Tlie Ptoiianwntary Estimate to be pc^wred l^ the Gensnl Superin- 
tendent and submitted by him to the Board, and, when ^^noved, to be 
larwarded by the Board to the Treasury. 

D,-^C3uiarge €f Pnmuet at Marlbortmgh Houh (exehidimfi the rooms occu- 
pied by the Vernon Pictures, which have their own keepers). 

1. When the offices, &c., of the Department in the main building are 
not in use, the Housekeeper appointed by the Commissioners of Works 
is responsible for the safe custody of the premises. 

2. The keys of all the rooms of the Department, except of the Museum, 
are to be received from an attendant when the offices are closed, and kept 
'by the Housekeeper. 

3. No lights are allowed in the main building, except fbr the purpose 
of lighting the fires, and during the office hours. 

4. The fires are to be lighted, the sturs and rooms to be cleaned, and 
# the rooms suppUed with water, &c. by the housekeeper. 

5. Accidents occurring out of the office hours to any of the property to 
be reported immediately to the General Superintendent. 

6."The courtyard and gardens are to be patrolled during the night by 
the police. Ilie first examination to be made soon after the evening 
classes have separated. 

E.— itfiisfHm of Mam/actwres. (See Section I. 4. 9.) 

1. As a general rule, the objects deposited in this Museum are finished 
Manufactures of all kinds. 

2. They are placed in the charge of a special officer, the Clerk of the 
Museum. 

3. His duties are as follows: — Upon receiving any object, other 
bouffht or lent, he is to cause the particulars of price, &c., day of receipt, 
condition, &c., to be entered into an inventory or catalogue, and to cfaedc 
and certify the invoices of all property purchased for the Museum. 

4. To see that everv object is placed safely in a spedfic place in the 
Museum, and careAilly preservea; and when purchased, marked as 
beloi^ring to the Department. 

5. To see that when any object is removed firom its place to be ex- 
amined or copied, or taken to a Class-room or the Lecture-room, a 
proper record is made of the fact; and that when an object is done 
with it is properly restored to its place. 

6. To see that no object is taken away from Marlborough House without - 
the authority of the General Superintendent in writing. 

7. To report any damage happening to any article inmiediately to the 
General Superintendent. 

8. To keep the keys of the Museum in his own possession, and to be 
responsible ibr the opening and closing daily. 

9. To see that the Museinn is properly cleaned firom time to time. 

10. To see tiiat the attendants of tiie Museum execute their duties 
properly. 

11. To receive and account weekly fbr the fees received firom students 
ttnd apjdiieants consulting the Museum ; also fromwsle of catalogues, &e. 

12. To keep a daily record of the numbers of persons attending tbe 
Museum, and to record any speoal oocurrenees. 

13. To be generally respcmsible for everything conneoted with the 
Museum. 
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14. To make a mohMj tf^ptrtt iso ihe General Superintenderii; upon Api^** 
the execution of each of the above-mentioned duties. 

15. Foithe proper exeerution of this duty, and the snperintend^ce of Kuunvott 
ihe^entrance lobby and six rooms, besides the Clei?k of the Musenm, tin ™5fJ^^ , 
flowing assistance is at presait required : — 

A deputy, who will attend in the examining Toom. 
Door-keep«>, and fee^t&ker. 
Two attendants. 
One policeman. 

F. — Library, iictuding Prints, Drawmgs, ^c, Collection of Ornamental 
Casts for iUference. 

1. The Library, &c. (i^e books and prints being at present in rooms 
Nos. 12, 13, and 14, and the ornamental casts in rooms in the basement), 
are placed in charge of a special officer, termed Librarian, whose duties 



2. To receive, checks and certify aU property of this description, and 
cause the same to be marked " Library." 

3. To arrange and methodise the books, prints, casts, &c. 

. 4. To make and keep exact catalogues of everything, and to superintend 
the publishing of inventories and ca&ogues, when required. 

5. To be responsible for the safe custody, preservation, and proper use 
of everything in the library. 

6. Not to allow any book, cast, &c., to be removed from Marlborough 
House without permission from the General Superintendent in writing. 

' 7. When any book or cast is removed from its place, to cause a ^)roper 
record to be kept of the ftwjt. 

8. To afford every facility in the use of the books, &c., to professors, 
masters, students, manufacturers, and the public, consistent with the 
proper care of them. 

9. To superintend repairs of the property of the Library, to report on 
the deficiencies of the collections, and the best means of remedying them, 
and to reconunend purchases to the Superintendents. 

10. To cause a record to be kept of all attendances at the Library and 
consultation of works. 

11. To give daily attendance at the Library, from 10 till 4, when not 
required to perform official duties elsewhere ; and when this is the case 
to see that his absence is properly supplied. 

12. To register his attendance. 

13. To report monthly all proceedings superintended by him. 

14. To make an annual re^tort on the state of the Library, casts, &c. 

15. To see that the rules and regulations of the Department are ob- 
served. 

16. He will be aided in these duties by a Clerk to the Library. 

17. As respects the Local Schools for l^e present : — ^To see that proper 
inTOitorieB are made and kept up. To see that all examples are kept in 
proper order, properly labelled, moimted, &c. To compare the inventories 
aaa property once a year, and report on the condition of the same. 

G. — Stores, — Drawings, Prints, Casts, Sfc, for distribution to Schools.'^ 
Stationery, Printed Papers. 

1. The custody of the stock of all copies, prints, drawings, casts^ 8to., 
to be used and sold for examples in schools, as weU as of stationery and 
printed papers, is to be a i^ecial duty, the details of wMch are as 
iblkiwsf— 

2. Upon receiving such property it is to be examined with the invoices, 
and the correctness and perfection of each article citified. 

3. All receipts and dehveiy of stores to be entered in a stock-book* 
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^91^^^ 4, The iiropevty to be kept in pn^wr amngeawBt. 
— 5. Certain exainpks to be mounted and repaired. 

^^^ 6. Requimtions from the officers of the Deparfanent for the deliveiy 
TSiATiov, from tiie stores of examples to schools, materials, on distribution of 
printed papers, are to be laid daily before the General ^perintendeirt^ 
and sent to the Ckric of the stores. 

7. Examples sent to schools, &c., to be property packed* 

8. Reports to be made to Creneral Superintendent when the stock of any 
exam^es is nearly exhausted. (See S^on L. 70 

9. Two copies oi every printed document to be sent, .one for regis- 
tration to the Library, and one to the Correspondence room. 

10. A monthly report of proceedings to be made. 

11. Stodc to De taken at Midsummer and report made to the General 
Superintendent. 

12. This duly to be assigned to a Storekeeper, who will have proper 
assistance. 

H. — Works of Casting, Bepmrs, Mounting, ^c, 

1. The works to be performed will consist of the following: — Ist, 
making moulds and casts in plaster, electrotype^ Sec, of valuable works 
lent to the Museum for study. 2d, repairs of casts, dd, repairs and 

* mounting of prints, drawings, &c. 4th, mounting of examples for distri- 

bution. This labour will oe performed chiefly by journeymen. 5th, 
Preparation of labels, forms, tidcets, numbers. Sec, 

2. These works are not to be executed away from the Department on 
account of the great value of the examples, or the nicety of the operations 
requiring specifd superintendence. 

3. Monthly report of works executed to be made by the foreman. 

4. Foreman to be responsible for the proper use of materials, the 
punctual attendance of workmen, &c. 

5. Professors, &c., requiring any works to be executed, to send re- 
quisitions to the General Superintendent, and no such works are to be 
undertaken without his authority. 

6. Works to be executed as far as possible in the workshop, but in 
such cases as taking a cast from the CeUmi shield, or the porcelsdn vases 
belonging to the Queen, or the repair of valuable prints, drawings, &c., 
any such works must lie executed either in the Professor's room or under 
his immediate personal superintendence. 

7. All stationery, materials for mounting, &c. to be prociured from the 
Stationery Office, where possible. 

8. Other materials to be procured as far as possible by contract. 
.9. Wages of workmen to be paid weekly through the foreman. 

10. Office of foreman to be performed by the Storekeeper for the 
present. 

I. — Professorships of Special Classes. 

1. 'Rie Professors and Superintendents of special classes are to regiBter 
their attendance dailv, and to cause the Scholars and others frequmiting 
the class-rooms to ao the same, and to cert^ their attendance. (See 
Section J. 13. The special duties of each Professor, and the times when 
he attends, are detailed in the prospectus.) 

2. AppUcation for examples, stores, &c., to be made to the General 
Siqierintendent. 

3. Reports on the respective specialties of the classes to be made and 
lectures delivered by Prod^essors when required. 

4. Professors to report on defects of the Museum and Library, to recom- 
mend purchases, and to be responsible for the accuracy of the catak>gue of 
the Museum, so far as regards {heir own specialties, and to deliver lectures 
and demonstoations. 
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5. Monthly report of proceedings to be made. Ap^dix. 

6. The receipt of the proper fees taken in their classes to be certified — 1 
by them. "^^t* 

7. A {HToper inventory is to be made of the objects, examples, &c^ teatiok. 
permanently attached to each room. 

8. The Professors and Superintendents of special classes will be respon- 
sible chiefly for the instruction and the conduct of the students, but they 
will be assisted in matters of general management by anofBicer whose du^ 
will be to see, — 

9. That the class-rooms are kept in proper order and supplied either 
with special examples, attached to the rooms or borrowed from the Museum, 
lor which application irom the Professor will have been made in writing. 

10. That each room is supplied with conveniences and furniture. 

11. Iliat a register of attendance is provided for each room, and 
laid before the General Superintendent every Saturday. 

12. Notices of each special class are to be prepared and fixed in eveiy 
room. , 

13. The supply of public notices of special classes is to be properly kept 
up and the meetmg of classes to be advertised. 

14. For the present, this duty to be assigned to the Clerk of the Museum. ^ 

J . — Scholarships. 

1. All students of the Schools of Practical Art are eligible to hold 
scholarships. 

2. The value of the scholarships awarded to students is from 10/. to 30/. 
a year. 

3. As soon as possible, arraagem^its will be made to fuilitate tht 
residence of local students in the metropolis. 

4. The same scholarship cannot be held for more than two yean by 
the same student, but he or she is eligil^e to promotion to a scholarship of 
greater value. 

5. Candidates for scholarships are required to be able to draw and paint 
or model well before they are ^gible to hold a scholarship. 

6. All candidates must submit specimens of their works, and be 
examined by the Art Superintendent, who, if they are appointed, directs 
what special studies they must pursue. The works of successful candi- 
dates are retained and preserved by the Department. 

7. Every holder of a scholarship must pass through such a course of 
instruction and special classes, and attend such lectures, as may be 

Erescribed to him, including, if necessary, attendance at the Metropolitan 
chool, morning and evening. 

8. He must engage to aid in maintaining discipline, and to assist in 
giving instruction when required to do so. 

9. He must be prepared to execute any works which may be required 
of him ; and if they are satisfactory, and wanted by the Department, they 
will be purchased at a reasonable rate. * 

10. At the expiration of his schofaffship, and after having passed a 
satisfectory examination, he will receive a certificate of ability, good 
conduct, &c.; and any scholar who obtains a first-class certificate will have 
the privilege of attending, at all future times, any special classes at Marl- 
borough House, the lectures, and the Museum, library, &c., without the 
payment of any fees. 

11. Vacancies will be competed for and filled up as they occur. 

12. The scholars will enter in the spedal class books their names, 
with the times they arrive and depart, and keep a diary of Jbheir work. 

13. A summary of the attendance of each scholar, in a prescribed form, 
showing how many classes, lectures, &c. have been attended, is to be 
prepared weekly, signed by each of the Professors of the special classes 
on which they attend, and laid before the General Superintendent. 
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j^P^^^jj 1. Tlie special duties connected therewith are as follows: — Tickets of 
AsMuns- admission are to he prepared, printed, and sold. One ticket is to be 
T^^^iox, issaed to erery Master and Mistress of the Metropolitan School, and to 

each student holding a scholarship ; to each Professor of spedal classes ; 

and one to certun periodicals. 

2. Viitj tickets, on sale, to he sent to the Metropolitan School, and ten 
to the female school. 

3. The sale and the receipts are to be accounted for weekly. 

4. The lectures are to be properly advertised, once, at least, in certain 
periodicals, and made known to classes of persons likely to be interwtcd. 

5. Inquiry to be made of the lecturer, if he desires to have any special 
arrangements made, and aid is to be given in the preparation of the Lec- 
ture-room with diagrams^ examples from the Museum, Library, &c. 

6. Hckets for lectures to be examined at doors. 

7. Statistics of attendance to be registered. 

8. The cleaning, order, and safety of the Lecture-room is to be pro- 
vided for. I 

9. A monthly report on the lectures which have been delivered, the 
fees, &c, received, to be made. 

10. For the present, this duty to be assigned to the Clerk of the 
Museum. 

L. — Preparation and (Ustribution of public Notices and printed Papers. 

1. All manuscripts and ** copy " for the press to be examined and certi- 
fied by a proper omora before th^ are sent to the printers. 

2. All papers sent to Stationery Office to be pnnted, to be registered^ 
and the rebata of Uie proofs to be r^^istered. 

3. All proofa to be examined and corrected. 

4. Register to be kept of proofs returned for press. 

d. £v«7 puUic room of the Department to be supplied with the 
general notices from time to time. 

> 6. Papers to be distributed aGOcnrding to orders to the local com- 
mittees. Professors, Mastars, &o. 

. 7. A proper stock of all public notices to be kept, for whieh the Store- 
keeper is responsible. . 

8. B«prints of public notioes are to be revised oy the proper officers of 
each branch of the Department, who are to attach their initiak to the! 
notice when revised. 

9. A messenger is to visit weekly each dep6t in t^e Metropolis, to see 
tibat the sup^dy of notices is sufficient. 

10. Advertisements of lectures, meeting of dasses, museum, &c., tb 
be sent out at proper times. 

. 11. Printed notices of the lectures, meeting of classes, museum, &c., 
and changes, to be properly made known. 

12. A nuNothlT report on the exeeution of these duties to be made. 
; 13, One of tne Clerks of Correspondence to be charged with these 
^zties. 

M. — Ewamnations, 

1. All candidates for Masterships to Schools of Practical Art, or 
for promotion from one grade of Mastership to a higher, having filled 
up the requisite form, are examined by the Art^Superintendent, and 
receive a certificate according to their comp^ency, 

2. Candidate!)^ must state what are the several stages of instruction 
prescribed by the Department, in which they profess to be able to teach. 

3. Candidates for Scholarships are examinea by the Art-Superintendent, 
and by him passed into the respective special dasses. 
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1. — ^Annual public exhibitions of the works of the students are held, ^ — 
subject to the Rules issued from time to time by the Department. (See ^SSs^ 
Section 7.) jslaxiov. 

2. Advanced works, original designs, and manufactures, are exhibited 
in the Spring; elementary works in the Autumn, 

3. The arrangement of the exhibitions is directed by the Art-Super- 
intendent. (See Section 0. 6.) 

4. Bronze medals, and prizes in money and hooka, are awarded by 
two eminent artists, in corgunction with the Art-Superintendent, and by 
them in concert with manufacturers, if necessary, when designs for 
manufactures are under consideration. 

5. Works receiving prizes are preserved by the Department ; but the 
copyright of designs belongs to the student. 

O. — Metropolitan Schools of Practical Art, at Somerset House amd Oower 

Street, 

The duties of the Head Master of the male students, and the Su- 
perintendent of the female students, are as follows. 
In respect (^property: — 

1 . To be responsible for the safety and proper use of all the property of 
the School, and for everything, such as cleanliness, &c., aaectmg the 
same. 

2. Upon. taking possession of the property, they are to examine it with 
an inventory, and sign the same, as having received charge of the property. 

3. During the vacations at Midsummer and Clmstmas, and such other 
times as the General Superintendent may appoint, they are to compare 
the property with the inventory of it, in tlw presence of some officer of the 
Department, and report on the state of the property. 

4. To assign proper places in the School as the repositories of the 
various examples : and when the examples are not in use by the students, 
to see that the examples are in their proper places. 

5. Every receptacle of examples, sucn as cupboard, press, drawer, &e., 
should be labelled with the class of examples it ought to contain, and 
every portfolio or case should contain a detailed list of its contents. 

6. At the daily opening of the School the examples are to be given 
out to the students, and at its closing collected back, and letumed to 
their proper places by some scholar or student appointed to this duly 
by the Head Master. 

7. To cause the keys of the School to be delivered into the custody of , 
the Housekeeper, who will retain them subject to certain rules. 

8. To take all necessaiy precautions to preserve the casts, pain^ngs, &o., 
and not sufPer them to be injitfed. 

9. To certify the receipt of fees of studfents, and rieport the same 
monthly. 

in reject of instruction, discipline^ ^c: — 

10. To superintend the whole instruction and discipline of the Sphool, , 
and, in the case o£ the Male School, of its Branch Elementary School at 
Westminster. 

11. To be responsible that the Schpol, during school hours, shall never 
be left without a Deputy. 

12. To exazoina all oarididates seeking admiasipn, to admit them on 
fHtobation, and report on their apphcations before the 10th of the next 
month to the General Superintenaent. 

13. To see that the attendance of the students is recorded^ and that 
they attend regularly ; and to sign tl^ r^|^ter« 

14. To be responsible for ihe disdpline of the School during school 
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ApMtfx houn, and at any other periods wlien he mkj pennit the students to 

—1 attend. 
BjOTj^FMi 15. To regulate the various times for the assembling of classes, the 
^JS5S^ removal of the students from class to class, and the proper registration 
of such removals. 

16. To select the works of the students for exhibition, to prepare the 
list of such works for insertion in l^e catalogue, and aid the Art-Super- 
intendent in the arrangement of the works for exhibition. (See Section 
A 70 

17. To direct the mstruction of all the classes, and to conduct the 
class for training masters. 

18. To register the time of his arrival and departure at the School in 
the general register of attendance. 

19. To reg!3ate the attendance and duties of the Assistant Masters, the 
Assistants, and all other officers of the School, and to sign their register of 
attendance. 

20. To report every month to the General Superintendent, on the 
attendance of the assistants and of the students, and any other necessary 
matters. 

21. To use only those examples for study, and teach according to the 
principles, prescribed by the Art-Superintendent. 

22. To make an annual report to the General Superintendent on the 
general state of the school. 

23. The engagements of the head and assistant masters, and super- 
intendent of remale school, to be determinable by three months' notice 
on either side. 

P. — Local Schools. — Constitution — Management — Instruction, 

1. Twenty-one schools (hitherto called Schools of Design) have been 
formed from time to time on certain principles; but it is probable that 
those schools which have not fulfilled the necessaiv conditions, and have 
not bem able to rise above the grade of Schools of Elementary Art, 
will be placed in that division of the Department, and their consti- 
tution BOOMwhat altered. Each school is a separate institution. 

2. Hie principles upon which the Local Schools (now termed Schools 
of Practical Art) have been established are briefly as follows : — Parliament, 
upon certain conditions arranged between the Board of Trade and the 
localities, makes an annual grant in aid of each School, to be expended 
(as Ihe Board of Trade may direct) chiefly in affording proper instruction, 
by payment of the salaries of the masters, &c. So long as the local com- 

, mittee desires to aco^t this aid, the Board appoints the masters, directs 
the nature of the instruction to be given, and, after payment of the 
Masters' salaries, the appUcation of anjr overplus of the grant. 

3. On the part of the locality, it is understood tluit an amount of 
annual local contribution, obtained from fees for instruction, subscrip- 
tions, and donations, equivalent at least to the annual sum granted by 
Parliament, shall be guaranteed and collected by each local conunittee; 
and that the local conmiittee shall undertake tne general management 
of the School. 

4. The continuance of the annual parliamentary grant is contingent 
upon the vote of Parliament, the assent of the Board of Trade, and the 
satisfSBM^tory progress of the instruction and management c^ the School by 
the local committee. 

5. All supplies of books and examples of Ornamental Art, or examples 
for study, provided by the Department, are entrusted to the local com- 
mittee for the use of the School. 

6. If from any cause a School should be closed, and its operations be 
discontinued, or should its management be such as to render it the duty 
of the Department to withhold further assistance, the books and examples 
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so supplied are to be at the disposal of the Department. The Department -Apj^dix 
does not engage to restore any loss, or provide for the wear and tear of — 
examples. Kulbs vob 

7. All remittances of money to provincial schools, on account of grants^ TBj^iws, 
to be made through London and provincial banks to the treasurers of the 

local committees of management, who are required to Ornish the Depart- 
ment with statements of the application of these sums, supported by the 
necessary vouchers. 

8. With the view of securing the Masters' interest in the progress of the 
school, their remuneration is to consist partly of a fixed salary and partly 
of a share in the fees. 

P. (a) — Appointment and Duties of Local Committees of Management, 

9. Each committee is elected annually, from the subscribers to the 
School, by a general meeting of the subscribers convened for that 
purpose, and should include individuals connected with the manu- 
fftcturi^ interests of the district, and the various public schools. 

10. The committee, when elected, is to choose its chairman, secretary, 
and treasurer for the year, and to carry out the following arrangements. 

11. To make provision for duly conducting the business of the School, 
and the correspondence connected with it.* 

12. To provide suitable and capacious rooms for the school, observing 
the conditions specified in a printed memorandum on this subject (see 
Appendix II.) ; to make arrangements for properly hghting, warming, 
and ventilating the rooms. 

13. To use the necessary means, by advertisement, or otherwise, for 
making the school known, in order to induce all classes of the commimity 
to participate in its advantages. 

14. To admit students to the School, and, if necessary, to expel them ; 
to settle the hours of attendance, and to determine the periods of vaca- 
tion, subject to the approval of the Department. 

15. To detennine tne amount of fees, which should be on a graduated 
scale for different times of the day, so as to enable the schools of the 
town, and all dasses of the community, to participate in the advantages of 
the School ; to receive the fees and pay them into a common fund (see 
section Q. 4), and to pay a certain proportion of the fees to the Masters, 
in aid of their income. 

16. To make arrangements for the distribution of local prizes among 
the students of the School. 

17* To exercise a general supervision over the Masters, and report 
inattention or misconduct on their part, but not to interfere in the course 
of instruction, for which the Master is wholly responsible to the Depart- 
ment. 

18. To visit the School by rotation, and report upon its condition, 
numbers, &c. monthly to the Department. 

19. To transmit to the Department, as required, specimens of the 
works showing progress of the students. 

20. To have charge of the property of the School, and of the property 
supplied by the Department. 

21. To cause the Masters to afford instruction in the public Schools of 
the locality. 

22. To make arrangements so that all classes of the community 
mi^ participate in the advantages of the School. 

23. To report annually, for the information of Parliament, the whole 
^^ooeedings of the School in such form as may be required by the 
Department. 

* In many Committees the Head Master is present at their meetings; in others not» 
unless, on very special occasions, it appears desuttble that the Committee should invite 
the Head Master to be present. 

Y 
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ItnSQ^ P. {by-Duties, ^c. of Mtulers. 

« -— 24. To make the School and its objects thwp first consideration. 

TSEto^ 25. To give such an amount of daily attendance at the School (not 
TKATiov. exceeding seven hours), and at such hours, as the local comnuttee maj 
prescribe. 

26. To be responsible to the local committee for pimctuality, the proper 
conduct of the students, and the charffe of the School, and, generally, to 
be prepared to take the directions of the local committee. 

27. To attend an^ other Schools in the locality, to afford instroction in 
elementary art (witmn the duly attendance of seven hours), when required 
to do so by the local committee. 

28. Not to derive emoluments from instruction given to persons who 
are not registered as students of the School, except with the express 
sanction of the local committee in writing. 

• 29. To use only those examples for study, and teach according to the 
principles which are prescribed by ikit Department, which retains the 
entire control over the system of instruction to be followed, so long as 
the locality reodves any portion of the parliamentary grant. 

30. To make themselves acquainted with the staple manufactures of 
the place, and each to send up, once a prear, an ornamental design to 
Marlborough House, applicable to some kmd of such manufactures. 

31. The engagement to be determinable by three months notice on 
either side. 

Q. — Elementary Knowledge of Form and Colour, 

1. The teaching of elementary drawing in all public sdiools is encou- 
raged by the dis&ibution of examples for teaching, on the principle of 
the recipient paying Aa|f the prime cost; by the instruction of masters, 
teachers, and pupil teachers ; and b^ the appointment of masters to tea^ 
in schools where general education is affbroed. 

2. The Department, under certain regulations, contributes in aid one 
half the prime cost of any examples reqmred. 

3. Masters of Schools, teachers and pupil teachers, meet at Marlboroogh 
House, and are instructed, upon payment of a trifling registration fee, hy 
the "Teachers* Training Master," and in tiie Local Schools withoirt pay- 
ment of fees. 

4. Masters are appointed to teach any public school which contributes 
in aid of the expenses at the following rate i^-bl, a year for one lesson a 
week to the whole school; 10/. for two lessons a week ; and so on. 

5. Such instruction to be strictly conformable to the course prescribed 
by the Department. 

R. — Training Masters for teaching Elementary Art, 

1. A class is formed of students of the Schools of Practical Art 
desirous of becoming Masters, and is conducted at Somerset House. 

2. Candidates for admission to this class are examined helore ihegr 
enter. 

3. Each candidate recommended by a Local School of Practical Art, on 
his works being approved by the Art Superintendent, is passed intd the 
class, and for the present receives 1/. a week, for his expenses in Londoa, 
during his training in the class. 

4. When the student has passed satis&ctGrily through the okss, heirill 
recdve a certificate. 

5. When appointed to a School of Elementary Art, or to attend'* 
imion of several Public Schools in any locality, he will receive an inoOflAS 
for ihejirst vear of not less than 70/., arising partlv from fixed salary and 
payment of fees; after the first year the aid firom tne Board of Trade will 
DC either reduced or withdrawn. >- • 
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^,— Teachers' Traitdttg Master. Ajq^i^ 

1. The duty of this officer is to instruct teadiers of natioital and other — 
public schools how to use the examples supplied ta them, to ddliver ^^^^ 
lectures, &c. teatioit. 

2. To visit any 9chool or district for this purpose, and give instruction 
when required, and to organize means of affording instruction in elemen- 
tary art, and to report when required. 

3. To assist in the preparation of examples, manuals, &c. 

-'4. To supc^tend the instruction given by any masters of the Depart- 
ment to traming, national and ot^er public schools in the Metropohs. 

5. To register his attendance tmd keep a diary, and to make an annual 
report of proceedings. 



(H.)— The Number of Rooms in Marlborough House, and the 
Use to which they are at present applied, by the Department of Practical 
Art 



Main Body of the House. 




East Wing. 


Booms in 
„ Marl- 


Booms 


1 


Rooms 


— * — r— ■ 


borough 
House. 


nom- 


Use. 1 


h^ 


Use. 




bered. 


1 
1 


tered. 




' 


1 


Textile fabrics, male class. { 


Ba 


Artistic anatomy, painting. 




S 


Metals. > 


C 


For students' -woriLs. 




3 


Painting on porcelain, male j 


D 


Metal workmg. 






class. 


E 


Monldmg. 




4 


Printing roonh 


F 






5 


Secretary's office. 


G 


Traming Masters'. 




6 


Ditto. 


H 


Ditto. 




7 


Furniture, metals, &c. 


I 


Attendant 




8 


Wood engraving. 


J 


Stores. 




9 


Ditto. 


K 


Artistic anatomy, modelling. 




10 


Ditto. 


L 


Ditto. 




11 


Porcelain and textile fabrics, 


M 


Architectural details. 






female classes. 


N 


Ditto. 




12 


Librarian. 


O 


Ditto. 




13 


Library. 


P 


Ditto. 




14 


Ditto. 


Q 


Ditto. 




15 


Clerks. 


R 


Ditto. 




16 


Mr, Ck>le. 


S 






17 


Entrance to nraseuny and 


T 


Lecture room. 






messenger. 


V 






18 


Museum. 








19 


Dittow 








20 


Ditto. j 








21 


Mr. Redgrave. | 








22 


Museum. 








23 


Ditto. 








24 


Ditto. 
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APPENDIX VII. 

(A.) — ^Rbpobt on ^le Akrangbmknts and Chahactbr of French 
Art-Collvctions, and Systems of Instkuctiok in Schools of 
Design in France. By R. N. Wornum, Eso. 

French Art-Collections and Schools of Design. 
Section I. — Systems qf Education. 
GoDeotioDi L Agreeably to my instnictions I have Tisited the {»incipal art collections 
in genenL ^f p^^ ^^^ joj^^ other chief towns of France; and from my own expe- 
rience, and infonnation received^ I believe there is no collection whatever 
in France analogous to the Museum of Ornamental ManuGactures recently 
established at Marlborough House; nor does there appear to be any 
collection whatever of ornamental oasts, as such, accessible to the students 
of any School of Design. There are collections of specific manuficM^tures, 
such as ^ Ceramic Museum or Pottery and Porcelain collection of Sevres ; 
and there are many collections of marbles and plasters illustrating the 
history of Architecture or the plastic art generally and partially ; such as 
the collecti(ms of the Louvre and the Ecole des Beaux Arts, which, as 
Tef^ards tiie sculpture and architecture of the ancients, are very extensive. 

2. There are, fMher, in France, many general collections of curiosities, 

as the Archseological and other local Museums, in which ornamental art 

itself, and manufactures generally (^ certain periods, are partially illustrated; 

but, as the ol]ject of these collections is duefly archaeological, they do not 

serve thai specific purpose whidi an express collection of ornamental art, 

or of manufactures generally, with a view to the illustration of the progress 

and vicissitudes oi taste, would accomplish. 

No oollec- 3. There does not appear to be any collection oi ornamental casts in 

ti<«ojOT^ France; — the Schools or Design are quite without these valuable, or, 

SJ^rmiee. indeed, essential aids to the formation of a comprehensive knowledge, 

or even a correct taste, in ornamental art. What are termed Magazines 

of Plasters are attached to the various schools, but they are on a small 

scale as regards variety of styles, and are rarely accessible to the students. 

Hagwinea 4. These magazines are, in fftct, mere store-rooms, thdr contents con- 

o^<^ts for sisting, frar the most part, of many repetitions of the same casts, in order 

p^^'in ^o ™eet the reouirements of the students in the periodical competitions; 

schools of for in France tne pupils, in competitions, always draw or model from the 

design. ^^^^^ example ; but oa all occasions the access of the student to the cc^ec- 

tion is limited to his use of one example at a time. It is brought from 

the store when r^auired for study, and is replaced when done with. Thus 

the studoit of a F rendi School of Design hba not the advantage of sedng 

fine examples of art always before him, nor has he the qiportunity of 

comparing the characteristics of various styles, and of forming his own 

taste from any peculiar or original predilections which he might have. 

The efiSect of tms system is very palpable in French designers, and it is 

certainly one of the principal causes of the very decided imifbrmity of 

taste exhibited in almost all French ornamental work. 

^rSroo^ 6. The ^stem in the Englbh Schools of arranging this dass of property 

ihe^^^ on the walls of the class-rooms is an immense advance on the French 

the walls of system ; and when the various small collections of our schools are com- 

^Sim!" pleted, as fur as is reasonable, and properly classbSed, they cannot fkil to 

produce good and gre»t results, in enlarging the mind of the designer, 

and efEectually excluding anything of a national mannerism, whi(£ so 

stron^y characterizes the French School of Omamentists. 

6. Even in the school of St. Pierre, of Lyons, formerly so strongly held 
up to this country as a model, there is scarcely an ornamental cast to be 
seen, while there is a very good collection of the figure, always accessible. 
Paris. It is much the same at Paris in the School of the Rue de I'Ecole de M^de- 

dne, where the casts are crowded one upon another in a dark magazine, and 
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brought out one by one when wanted, and then as soon as done with stowed Appendix 
away again in their inaccessible repository. At Rouen the same system pre- VH. 
vails, but here the store-room or gallery is accessible to the pufHls, the caste BouenT 
are however disposed carelessly on the floor without the slightest attempt at 
classification, and the collection is very small. At other schools, such as 
the Martini^re at Lyons, or that of M. Lequien in the Rue Menihnontant 
at Paris, where the collections are disposed on the walls, the number of 
examples is so small that the collections are quite insignificant ; they are 
not to be compared with those of even the smallest provincial schoob in 
^Mr country. 

7. It may seem strange to our views that ornament should hcdd so Fi^nch 
very unimportant a place in the French Schools of Design, but this is 5^?®^ **' 
because we have mistaken tiie object of these Frrach schools ; there is no draS^and 
Sdiool of Design in France that meets the enlarged view of this matter modding 
lately promulgated in England. Most of the French schools are mere *^^^^ **°^- 
drawing and modeling schools, and do not profess to be anything else. 

As there is no Gallery of Omamesital Art in mnce so there is no School Ornament 
of Ornamental Art in France; indeed, ornament as a distinct art is not ^pjjjj^* 
taught in France ; and design itself, as we understand the term, is learnt 
onlv in the private atehers. The various French schools, all confounded 
with us in the vague category of Schools of Design, have totaUy different 
objects in view. Some are m^re Drawing Sdiools, others are Fine Art 
Academies, others Elementary Schools of Arts and Trades, and a very few, 
such as those at Chalon-sur^Mame, Angers, and Aix in Prov^ice, bon& 
fide schools for the complete education of special classes of artizans. 

8. The twoprincipal schools of Paris, that of the Rue Menihnontant and Schools of 
that of the Rue de TEcole de M^demae, Ecole Gratnite de Dessin, &c., ^^'^ 
are mere drawing and modeling schools practically. Ornamental casts 

are made use of in the schools, but omam^ as an art is not taught ; no 
lectures are given, though design is so fiir practically illustrated in the 
lattor school that a professor makes drawings of ornamental objects on a 
laige canvas m the presence of his dass. 

9. When there are so msmy schools and so many museums as in Paris, 
it may be difficult or even a matter of indifference to establish any one 
school ii^ch shall comprehend ever3rthing bearing on the matter of orna- 
mental manu&cture, or be so perfect in its organization as to be in practice 
exactly isdiat it professes to be in theory. We naturally find a more 
C(miprehensive scope in the provincial than in the metropoHtan schools, 
beca^ise a variety of institutions necessarily leads to a subdivision and 
roedalty of function. Much that is left wholly to the private ateliers in 
Paris, constitutes, theoretically, an important part of the business of a 
provmdal school, as at Rouen or Lyons. 

10. Rouen, whose school has been now established 110 years, has its School of 
special class for what the French term Indienwerie or L'Indtetme, that is, ^^L^^ 
printed stuflis, more especially cotton prints, such as chintzes, &c., one of 

the stifle manufactures of tiiis town. But still the school of Rou^i has 
been generally, not specially, uscMl to tiie town; the restorations of 
St. Ouen may be mention^ as an example.* Notwithstanding the 
specific object of the school, the manu£suH;urers of Rouen employed fJmost 
exdusivelv decdgn^rs from Alsace ; and even now a pupil who has gone 
through the spinal elementary studies of the school has mvariaUy to pass 
one or two years in tiie ateher of some deingner before he can become A^pi^ntice- 
practically efficient in his profession ; for what the school teaches is simply ^^x^ 
nower paantii^. Lyons, in the sdiool of St. Pierre, Eo^e des Beaux Arts, nece^u:^. 
goes a little beyond Rouen, having establidied a dass fcnr La mise en q^^^^^ f^^ 
__.__________._______________________.^___________________._.__..____^.___^^ mite en 



* The Boueu school is of a twofold character: the classes for general art fnstraction, l^yons, little 
> the ^ementary, the antique, the Hving model clan, and the dass for Tlndienne, are uaed. 
between 12 and 6 i and the practical clasies for workiofio, in gtometi^, viachinery* and 
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ApaiadU dterfa, or "= pwtthig on,*' tbit ii» dwiting tiie pyttafn oa to the rated pupep;' 

^"' bat yenr bttte ami ia xoade of this dm. There is the same neceasil^ stt 

School of Ljons for the pupil to paM some jenia im the likelier of the practiad^ 

^^^f desiffiier, notwithstanding he may have gone timmgh the whole routine e£* 

School of art the two special classes established with a view to advance the silk manu- 

ihotQie» namely, the flower painting dass^ and this draftsng dass. 
Human ^^' '^^ school of Lyons, originBll^ established with a view to ediK^te. 

figure chief designors for the silk trade, soon lost its special charactcir, and mersed into. 
^3y.^ ^ genenl sdiool of art, tiie Fine arts having now completdy morbed 
the Industrial by the achnission of its own professors : this ia otherwise a 
self-evident &ct from what is going on in t ne sohooL The hwnan figure 
is the engrossing object of study, and the adioal has been long ezelusivdly. 
known as the Ecole Rovale des Beaux Arts* . In England a '^^haol 
of Design " means a '' School of Ornamental Art," in France an '' £o^. 
de Dessin," ngnifles neither more nor less than what the words implhp' 
—« drawing school 
^£^^Q^ 12. The Fraich Sohods of Design aia not Schools of Ornamental Art. 
omjrdzniion even in the(Mry much less in piactice; of course, ornammtal modds am« 
MdRnffUflh ^"^'"^ ^^^"^ of in the practical ezeaeises. of the pupils as well as aay. o^er. 
schools. modeb calculated to devek^ the laculty of drawing or colouring, but noti 
ftnr their own sakes as examples of a distinct art^ or the art jmet emceUencci? 
wluch it is the olijeot of the {minis to acquire, llie drawing of (imamentv 
is considered an elemental^ exercise^ the spedal study wkh the oliject of 
immediate {xactioal utility is supposed to conust in the gvoi^)ing of flowers, 
clearly ignonng omamc&t-and assuming that flowers as a matter of necee* 
sity nmst constitate the material of an ornamental desi^p for stuffed 
flower^ 13. WiUi such pnctical eiq)erience pointing out the invariable result to 

painting &U those n^ devote themsdves to designing for stufiEis, it is perfec^y. 
^ro mil- reasonable tiiat a knowkdge of ornament should be acknowle(%ed, at teac^-. 
ftlm^ledge ^^"^^f* ^ eustom, as quite aseoondary aecomplishment to a skill in flowev^ 
of ornament painting, ot any fashionable technioal facility of the day. 
hi Prance. ^4, g would appear that the cwrrrat statements respectmg the Lyona: 
l^'^;^*^ School of Design ase so oontrarvto the real facts of the case l^tsome 
J^^^ visitors at least have confounded the great sd>ool of the "MartimJkm'^ 
wi& the '^Sohodl of Djwign.'' (I except Mr.Dyos^s exoellast lUfioiet, 
which gives a thorough statement of the ease as regpEurds theLyona sehoi^; 
but in 1838 it may haive ap^)earsd more in^MNrtant to imk genitooaxi 
from there.being so much less to compare with it at that time than at 
present.) 
School of the 15. llie freat sehool of the Martini^ at Lyons, is a TeryimpdrtaDt- 
Jl^^'^^^2^1^ establishmmt, but the ol^eot joi its f oundi^on was quite dis^nct irom thaii 
of design, of the foimdation of any of our Schools of Design, Wit^ ua the motive waa* 
to educate DcviTiMr^ in order to improve the character of out omames^ 
manufactures, and to render out manufacturers indfipendmt <^ fomgn. 
countries, llie object of the Lyons schopl was not to parodufie designers t 
of any kind,, but to aid in the eoucaticm tji graierally intelligent w^i^riunen. 
Tbe. p<Mnt of ornamental design .is not toudiisd at all, nor is th^ any 
cfaawiQ|^:dass itt.the schod. except for medianical.or machine draw^ig^j . 
Natoesnd ifi, J mi^, perhsps^ be pemutted to speak more at length of this sdiool, 
th^^ini- though schoois, any &ruier than they mi^ be^ocmnected with cqpodal/ 
dre; CioUMtions or Mus^ima,.ave not a part ^of mj business on this miflpkHi ; . 

however, <^ olf ects of sdiods best explain the nature <^ thtos ccv^ec^na^ 
AschoQ^of 17* T^eJklae^t^ is an Eeole des Arts et Meters; it is. gral3%<arad 
jl^^, gives instniction in morals,: mting, grammar, mathematics, physics, 
' chemistry, the ithe(»y of silk^manufactucet, mai^ine-drawing, moddii^ 
andjnoiuding.. This sdiool dj^ves its name from its founder, or jrath^. 
the cause of its foundation, M^jon-General Ma^rtin, a native of I^ons, n^ 
aequked a hrge fortipe in the. service of the EnghshEast India Compa^ . 
He died in iSjO^bequeathingiiisfortttnd to hi^ iia^retoim> sul]^ to ^t 
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di^)ciB£ti(»i iii i^ AcAdeiJi^ of Lji^ns. This body organized in 1833 the fouHded in 
Bpw eelebittted achocl for Arts and Trades, known as tiiie Ecole de la ^^^* 
Moftimhe. It is established in an old Convent of the Augustines, and J^J^jS^J.* 
aecommodates (man average about 400 pupils. > 400 pupils. 

18. The nine classes enum^»ited aboye show that no specialitieci are The aim 
taught in this school, its scope is purely general, with a view to supply general. 
I^ons with efficient workmen and overseers of factories, by virtue of a 
general training and good ground knowledge of essentials ; all classes are 
eompuls<»y. 

19. A vay great feature of the schocd is the dass for mechanical class for 
drawing ; the immense room of this class will accommodate at once as ^^^'^^ 
many as 300 pupils. The wooden flooring is, as it were, tesselated, in such "^* 
manner as to mark out the various groups and their numbers, in circles^ 
around the model to be drawn. 

20. No drawing from the flat is permitted in this class, or indeed in the Drawing 
ichool at all ; the first exercises are from wire models and soHds j ^ally ^^ *^« 
the pupils dniw from every species of machine and always without the aid allowed; 
of instruments; they thus beccwne familiar with the forms of machines the use of 
b^<»e the^^ kiK)w their uses, these aie ex^^ned afterwards in class instruments 
demonstrations by the Professor. Of course, to cany out efficiently sudi jj^^l^^' 
a system implies a great outfit, and the Institution possesses a large jj^^^ 
museum of machinery, which is being continually made more perfect by museum of 
i^e assiduous labours of M. Girardcm, the Professor of Mathematics. machinery. 

21. The JteUers de Travail, another department of this school, are Ateliers de 
purdy for general traimng, to give a species of imiversal medianical aptness. Travail. 
All pupls must pass through these workshops, which consist of one large 

foom m three divisions, 5)r practical exercises in turning, joinery, and Turning, 
iron filing; aHwwk is regulated by the eye alone; the filars have to^J^^y'^^* 
imitate accurately certain geometrical sohds, and in all three classes prizes ^"^' 
are given for the best work. The time exacted to be spent in these work- 
shops is 60 hours in the session, and as much more may be spent there as 
^ pupil pleases in hours of relasoKtion. They are places of fiivourite 
resort with many pupils. 

22. The modehng and moulding dass of this InsUtution is another Modeling 
prominent feature ; this is called the class of Practical Sculpture, but what and moiSd- 
is called artistic drawing or painting is not taught. The object of this &^^**^ 
dass is to furnish the town with competent plasterers and masons, that is, and stone- 
men who shall understand and appreciate . the (Hnamental forms they are masons* 

to carry out in their woric. Th^re are competitions also in this class, and pupiiswork 
accordmg to the French custom all the pupils model, or mould, the same from same 
thing in a given time. In the room or gallery devoted to this class the ^^tton. 
collection of models of (»maments belcmging to the Institution is disposed 
Ga the walls, an advantage which the pupils of the original Lyons Sdiool 
qf Design have never yet had. But the Martiniibre even in this respect ^® Marti- 
co(nyey» a far more lively impression of efficiency than the genuine school pra^^i^ 
of St. Herre does, which is certainly httle more than a mare Fme Art thxa the 
-Acad^ny in practice, whatever it may be in theory. St. KeSre. 

. 23. I. was ii^Sormed that most of the good chemists and foremen of ^^^ good 
tac^nea of Lyons have been pupils of the Ecole de la Martini^. ehemists 

24. All hiquiries ia France seem to lead but to one condusion, that J^p^^S 
induitrial art,io use a French expression^ is there entirdy left to private Martiui«re. 
eaterprise for its devdopmeni; all schools devoted to it are d^ientary, in Education 
practice at least, if not m theory ; and I have it from very good authority, |"j^^?L 
that the rule is, that the professdon oi a deiugner for manufactures, in fdl excluSrely 
oases of eminence, has been ta^^ up as a tn« aller by the artist aft» he has to private 
already failed, or iniagijied he has Med, in the higher walks of fine art, ^yJJJ^^ 
«iul Terjr rardy fr<»Q any |«edetcnnination to make such a branch of art Designing 
the business of his profession. This may be more literally true of gen^ tS^Tn^' 
ornamental designers and decorators tlum with the designers for ordinary objector ^ 
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amMikm Ibbries ; however, in the latter case it is only the mme thing in a hmtst 
J^^^'^^ grade ; the ordinary F^^endi designer has prohablT twice failed in a higher 
ileomtaj walk. This is a state of affiurs ^^oh could not be if the art of the oma- 
^■^ UDM mentist were treated as an aW instead of only a profegsion in France. 
{^soQi^e. With whatever ostensible ol]ject a French youth may ent^ a School of 
Design, his secret ambition is infidlibly to become an artist ; and it is only 
when he fiuls in this aim that he consents to follow industrial art ; and 
this state of affieirs is the chief cause of the very monotonous uniformity of 
OoMnl style which invariably prevails at a given penod in F^rance ; the taste or 
^^^^^liSt ^^^^ o' ^^ moment, with all the adventitious qualities of a mere ephe- 
of thoroi^ meral caprice, usurping the place of sound principles; and this likewise 
J**^^. explains why Frencn works of ornamental art are generally so very much 
better executed than concaved ; the executive fiumky is in perfection, but 
the critical, theoretical, or historical skill is lamentably wanting, and what 
one does all do. 
Huseuiiisof 25. All this is the result of a system which nothing but well-selected 
2^^]^^J|^^ museums of ornamental art of all ages and countries w3l cure, 
litj. 26. Let us examine the great Ecole des Beaux Arts itself, one of tiie 

Boole dea national institutions of France, of which the French may well be jnoud. 
B«ux Arti. It is fipom this school, and not from any School of Design, that all ihe 
great dec(Htktors and omamentists of France have proceeded • and yet ac- 
cording to M. k Baron Taylor, a great authority, aU, both professors and 
pupils, have a hearty contempt for ornament ; a statement one can readily 
bdieve when one sees how indifferently its various examples of omamentid 
marbles and plasters have been disposed of; either buried in some podium 
too low to be properly seen, or fixed at such a height in the walls as to be 
It8ii€i;lect altogether invisible as regards their ornamental details. An intelligent 
of ornament. ^^/^^^ of this school, who has been particularly occupied with these 
matters for the last five and twenty years, never once saw a pupil make a 
drawing from a purely ornamental cast or marble. The human figure is 
the great object of studv, and a good knowledge of the figure is the|>asse- 
par-tout of the French aesigner. A showy group of figures will cover many 
ornamental blemishes ; or the good designer of the figure may get his 
ornament done for him by somebody else, without in any way derogating 
his own reputation as a designer for " Industry" 
Liberally 27. Hiis school is established on the most liberal scale of expenditure, 

bnK'state ^^^ ^^^ ^^ **^ ^^ ^*® collections (figure and architecture cluefly); so 

* much so, that, as I was informed by Baron Taylor, the same authority 
mentioned above, every pupil who attains the rank of a pensioner of the 
French Academy at Rome, that is, who has gained the " grand prix de 

Co8t of the Rome," costs the State 30,000 francs for his education ; and taking those 
th"*Eo^*™°' who have failed in being so fortunate as to gain this great prize, the expense 
academyf " *^ ^^^ State will still average between 12,(K)0 and 16,000 francs each ; that 
is, dividing amongst them the whole annual cost of the establishment, 
locality, collections, and management. There is therefore many a designer 
for " Industry " in France whose whole Qualification may consist perhaps 
in a skilful manipulation of the figure, wnose education has cost the State 
Small com- some 600 or 600 pounds sterling, — ^a smn which has hitherto maintained 
parativeooet entire schools in this country for a term of several years, 
of the *^ 28. These disappointed aspirants often become admirable designers in 
English some departments of industry, as in pottery, in porcdain, in silver or bronze, 
designer. j^ all of which the figure is of infimte importance. The professors them- 
selves reconunend their pupils to " take up industry " when they find that 
^taM'to^' *^?y ^® ^^ completely succeed in the higner walks of Art. And it is to 
the French this peculiar system that French critics attribute their, real or assumed, 
of their superiority of taste over all other countries ; but if this be so, it is clearly 
in^efigm^. inuch more owing to the shortcomings of other nations than any peculiar 

* efficiency of the French system. 
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Section Il.-^CoUections, ^c. _ 

29. The collection of marbles and plasters of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Ecjole des 
but more especially of the latter, is of great extent, and is perhaps on the ^^®*^ ^^^ 
whole, as to its actual possessions, the finest in Europe, though the 
disposition of the examples is such as to be altogether nugatory in some 
respects, and especially as regards ornament. This large collection, which 

has been imdergoing the process of arrangement for the last quarter of a 
century, is still in an incomplete state, and has never yet been open to the 
pubhc. 

30. The principal features of the collection as now disposed in the Miu^e des 
so-called Musie des Etudes, are the accurately fitted architectural specimens ^*^^«^ 
from the great temples of Greece and Rome, fitted according to the exact 
measurements, at a great expense ; the large collection of casts from Greek 

and Roman sculpture, and the renudns of the Chateau de Gaillon, and 
many fragments of ancient marbles from Rome, chiefly collected there by 
the late M. Dufoumy, a French architect, in the latter part of the last 
century. 

31. The ornamental specimens collected by M. Dufoumy in Rome, Collections 
have formed the nucleus of almost every classical collection of ornament o^M.I>u- 
in Europe. They came into the possession of the Ecole Royale des **™^j^^ 
Beaux Arts in Paris, by Government purchase about the year 1828, some Sy'^^anch 
few years after the death of M. Dufoumy. And the present Mus^e des Gtovemmeat 
Etudes has been in course of formation from that time : it was much ^^^1828; 
increased by specimens sent from Rome by M. Ingres in 1834 ; but it was ^f^ *® ^^ 
not imtil 1838 that a systematic arrangement of the whole was commenced, in'issS^^ 
under the directions of M. Duban, vie architect. It is, however, only the whole in 
during the last three years that the work has been seriously prosecuted, and course of 

it may occupy yet a year before the whole is definitively arranged. ^Sl^bln* 

32. There is an ample space in the great saloon of the musemn, but so smoeisss. * 
little has the idea of ornament obtruded itself in the arrangement, that no Bad dispo- 
attempt whatever has been made to make the slightest individual or pro- sition of 
gressive display of ornamental art ; the examples of which are scattered spe^^^ 
and dispersed over the whole building in the saloons and courts ; and in 

aU cases either, too low or too high to be seen. They are preserved 
certainly, as old curiosities, but not as objects desirable to be studied. 
Nearly all these small ornamental fragments belong to the Dufoumy collec- 
tion, but unfortimately no catalogue of them has been preserved. The Catalogue 
present keeper of the collection, M. Priest, is preparing a catalogue, but 5jj^^'®" 
the majority of these fragments will rest without a name. pareo. 

33. As an architectural museum the collection is great in classical Good archi- 
specimens and po^haps unique, and the arrangement « perfectiv safe- iS^eS". 
factory. In the Greek and Roman saloons respectively are placed, m the 

centre, groups of the most remarkable sculptures from the Louvre and 
other great collections ; and around the walls are inserted the architectural Accura4;e]y 
specimens, among which portions and capitals from nearly aU the renowned adjusted 
temples of Greece and Rome form very striking features, — such as large speci- ^^^^^J 
mens of the Parthenon, the Erectheimn, the temple of Minerva PoUas, the of the great 
fa9ade of the Pandrosiimi complete, with the Canephorae, and the choragic temples of 
monmnent of Lysicrates complete, — and from Rome the great capitals com- Bomef *^ 
plete, with their entablatures, from the temples of Antoninus and Faustina, 
Mars Ultor, Jupiter Stator, Jupiter Tonans, the Pantheon, exterior and Belative 
interior, and a large portion of tne Arch of Titus. The Dufoumy collection value of the 
was valued at about 2,000/. only, and this has grown by the energy of the ]^^S^nt 
French government during the last twenty years into the present great collection, 
museum now estimated at about 20,000/. sterling. Still it is remarkable 
that so great a collection, by the vice of a purely architectural arrangement, 
should be of so little account as an ornamental museum. It has the one 
great drawback of nearly all French museums, an arrangement for a mere 
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Afmendix genoral eOtd; use, indeed eveiy lugher ooiuidcnition, ia mct^Bjced to a 
l^ general em^ tTceil, to a mere empfy display; Tke contents am>ear to be 
Use sAcrifi- ^^^c>^ to set off the locality, instead of tne locality to display tne contents, 
ced to effect. These strictures, however, apply to the collection as an ornamental mtisemn^ 
not as an architectural. And when we consider the estimation in which or- 
namental art is held in France, or design pour V Industrie in general, among 
the greater and the rising French artists, there is nothing remarkable in 
this general neglect of pively ornamental specimens of art in a mixed 
oolledion of the figure and of architecture. 
^JJ^[^ 34. After the £^e des Beaux Arts, one of the most remarkable insti- 
Art8 et tutions in Pkiris having relation to the arts and manu^Ekctures is the great 
Metiers. Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers; but here the Arts, that is the ornamental, 
2t*^^"t^ are in a still more obscure condition than at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
cultS^^kted. Ck>nsidering, however, that this institution is professedly for the encourage- 
ment of the mechanical arts and trades, it is scarcely here that we should 
expect to find any special fostering of ornamental art. 
admta^ 36. There are three great features which distinguish this noble in- 
Oollectioii of ^^^^^^ * ^^ magnificent lecture rooms or theatres, its vast collection 
machinery, of machineiy, and its libranr and coUeotion of brevets or original drawings 
The Sane du ^ inventions. The Salle du Portefeuille of this institution contains about 
PortefcuiUe. 12,000 drawings of machinery, and 20,000 brevets of inventions, all of 
which are accessible to the public at any time, and free of cost, to make 
The library, dra^nngs or tracings from. The library contains about 16,000 volumes of 
Oatalogues. a general character, biCt chiefly relating to the industrial arts : it possesses 
an alphabetical and a classified catalogue in manuscript : these books are 
disposed in a magnificent hall, in uie Byzantine s^le of architecture, 
which has been recently very richly decorated, so that even here we find 
the striking cot^ (fcetZ for which Paris is so renowned in its public 
buildings ; but in this case, as the books do not suffer by the magnificence 
of their apartment, it merits our unqualified admiration. Of the unrivalled 
collection of machinery which, through the politeness of Professor Tresca» 
I was enabled to examine in detail, a catalogue, prepared by the conser- 
vator, M. Morin, has been already published ;— a copy is in the fibrary of the 
Department at Marlborough House. 
Adr^ratolo 36. Of the two lecture theatres, the larger, a very noble room with 
TOGsn&. which we have nothing to compare, will accommodate 1,200 visitora, the 

smaller only 260. The lectures or demonstrations are on — geomej^^ 
mechanics, physics, phemistry, agriculture, and pditical economy. The 
institution contains also a school for mechanical drawing, such as the 
great ckss at Lyons, and, according to M. Tresca, it is now well attended, 
and is steadily growing in importance. 
Themusciun 37. However, whatever may be the extent and merit of the specific 
Loime collections of the various great institutions of Paris, the centre of attraction 
in all matters relating to arts, antiquities, and curiosities, is the vast 
aggregate of collections in the palace of the Louvre. We have her^ dis-f 
Great extent tinct museums of marbles, plasters, paintings, drawings, jnints, enamels^ 
ayd variety pottery, glass, bronzes, naval and other curiosities and antiquities, 
ti<ra. foreign and French ; but still no ex{»ess museum of ornamental art ox 

Not much nianufiictures. These various collections are made use of by Students, but 
visited by . not so much as one would have supposed, considering the value of the 
**M:h^th** collections, the vast extent of the city of Paris, and the general taste of the 
exception of Ppench for obiects of vertuj of course, I do not profess to give any accurate 
the picture statistics of these matters, as I do not speak from documents but simply 
gaUeries. ^^^^ ^^le incidental personal information of the officers of the institutions. 
The number of students of all denominations who daaly visit the Louvre is 
about 200; at least.three-fourths of thesQ visit thepidtUre ganeries,andtiaLearl^ 
Mus^ des ^^!^ whole of the remaining fourth^ the gallery oi casts or mus4e des pWtres:^ 
Flitres. for the LoUvre contains a collection of plaster casts as well as its greal^ 
museum of antiquities, or marbles, openjed about fifty years^o under th^ 
title of the Mus^ Napoleon. ' . . i 
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38. The Kix^cpaea ace nrely stutiied ; . the rtudenilss prefer . dstmiog Mns^^ 
firoiu the plAsters* This collection is not numfiroQS ;. there is <^'CaMogue>^^^gg^L^^ 
of the casts, which do not appear even to be numhered. There is at pre- on sale ^e 
sent, no catalogue sold of the marUes or antiques, nor has there been ^ death of 
since the deatn of the late accomplished conservatc^, Coont Qarac. q^J^. 
This celebrated collection is much more reknaikable for its extent than for of great 
its merit. The system which prevails of completely restoring mere fragments extent. 



of figures has made it difficult in some cases to decide whether tiie 3^?^^^* ^ 
<Q3cami)les come more, fairly into the category of ancient or modem works, ^^ft^^^ts 
^ef belong strictly to n^th^. In ornamental art th^re is eictremely litUe,. carried 
and the greater part of that little, with the exception of an occasiomd vase ^^^^me. 
or candelatMrum,* is condemned to some lofty reeessy or banished to anyeiyuttie 
obscure wall of an outer court. In the figure, the collection contains three ornament, 
examples of highest renown :— The Venus of Mikt (Meios), the Diana k la SJ^^[^ 
Biche, and the Borghese Warrior, or the so-called Fighting Gladiator, all posecL 
well known favourites in the Schools of Design in this country. Celebrated 

39. The other principal collections of the Louvre are— the Mus^ des 8*»*^«^ 
Emaux, the Musee Grecet Egyptien, th& Mus^e des Desains, the Mus^ 

de k Marine, and the Mus^de la. Benaissaiftce.. 

40. Of the musem of enamels^ jewellers' and painters', a mixed collection Mus^e des > 
of objects of all kinds containing decorations in enamel, thene H a very E™*o^ 
'excellent catalogue l^ the conservator Count de la Borde, whi^ constitutea 

« valuable history of the whole subject of enameb (a c(^ has been placed 
in the Library of the Department). This oolkction contains many fine 
examples oi maiolica ware ; but, consistentinth the besetting vice of French 
collections, (it is the same with. the Greek and Egyptian Museum,) the 
'dlijeots are In th^ arrangement so completdy sacnnced to the general 
€fieet and anrangement of the apartment, to a mere architectural coup d'mU, 
that it is painful to have to run one's ^yes avet them; they, are extremdy 
badly lighted and crowded together in upright presses placed against theO^eots 
walls; the building, not the collections^ is tiie: show. While the objects ^htM; 
are crowded in sinaUdark presses against the walls, the centres of the.arr^gement 
spacious apartments are left unoccupied except for the constant promenade ^'^|^^' 
of visitors, who stare at the |forgeous ceifings and cdumns and pass durcmgh Mn^bed to 
the apartm^ots, certainly without, by th^ own observatioB» imng aware ^^^^ 
of what they contain. As far as my experience ^ent, the rule -was to staie 
^ the decorations, and to pass throudb. wiithaut giving a angle glance at 
the objects of the collections ; an4 wis is. no &idt of. tfao; peopk, but of 
those who have condemned those oljects to the dark recesses 'where they do 
not interfere with the general scheme of the decoration of the iqiartment. 
Ilie Museum of the Arts et Meiers is perhaps tiie:o]]db^ great ooUection in ^^>^f™^ ^' 
Paris which is not open to ih^ objection of faulty acraagem^t, owing to the; xlt^o^y 
^Kcessite decoration of the locahtias,.or the puKly ardntectmeal disposition, great ooUeo- 
<](f their contents. Even in the picture galleries in^ the newijtdeocwafctd.g^*^^™ 
saloons, containing the great masteq^Meces of the Italian and S{>anish and the this defect. 
French schools, this ddfect is very prcmnnent ; but moce so in the French 
than in the Italian, owing to the more subdued diaractar oi Frenek 
<x>louring. Tlie magmfioent {ndnue bv Geiicaalt, d the wreck of the- 
** Medusa,'' is much ix^ured in its efect by the very fforgeonsL dbsraeter of 
the ceiling immediately above it, and with which it has^not the^^htest. . 
harmony. . 

41. The presttit aspect of the Louvre Rcture Gallery certamly- presents The gallery 
^ striking contrast with i>ur arrangement of such mattara m tins conntry; of pictures. 
The various pictures are at len^ pretty well -classified' into sohods, the Classifica- 
Frcnch now naving a galleiy.ta itselit ™h, as in the Italian and JBpanish g).vi^^ 
gldOeiy, a^ tribune as it were, in which aU the niaeterpiecea of > both gaiyb^ 

are- assembled together ; and it would -h^- diffiewit to isaagine a m<»e Maniificenoe 
«nI^h^'eol^ ttml than the great saloons oontaini% the French, the ^^^^^ . 
Itiiian^ and Spanish masterpiecefB^ ujow preseni. hnrvafia a4ded io mag- •p^™^®™ 
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^ gj^g^ niflnnnfi in the ItaliMi nlooii,in the shape of anenonnoosTdfet ottoman, 
.. or inkier four-sided coodi, sufficient to accommodate some tw^iiy persons 
at once, and affording at titie same time the finest view of the pictures. It 
might be assumed to be folly to advocate the introduction of su^ luxurious 
magnificence in our National Gallery, with a public stream of all classes 
four days in the week, while the Galleiy of the Louvre is open to the 
nubUc on Sunday only, when people are supposed to be on thdr best 
Dehaviour ; but it must be borne in mind that the pupils are admitted 
^^''^Iji^^^ throughout the week at Paris, as wdl as all strangers at all times upon 
aod^^iU. vietAj presenting Uieb passports on entering ; and considering the ever 
dum^ng concourse of curious stran^^ers at Paris it virtually amounts, as 
fiur as nundiers are concerned, to a daily admission of the public, 
^^new 42. A catalogue of this pcdion of the Louvre pictures, the Italian and 

^******™^ Spanish, has recently been prepared by the conservator, M. Villot, on the 
plan (alphabetical, biographical, and historical,) adopted for the enlarged 
catalogue of the Natiomu Galtei^ first published in 1847.* A copy has 
been placed in the library of this Department, 
A^niirionof 43. Stud^its are permitted to make copies and stupes £rom all objects 
^e^u^ in the museum, and tiiere is an i^Nirtment set aside expressly for study, 
ooUeotionB. into which all such objects are removed as cannot be sufficiently or con- 
veniently studied in their cases; this is, however, a privilege rarely made 
use of; no fee is charged, all that is required is the permission of the 
director of the National Museums, M. Nieuwerkerke, or of the conservator 
of the special collection concerned. 
Upright 44. The peculiar mode of arranging and crowding small objects in the 

I^J^^^^ Louvre collections in upright presses renders such removal imperative in 
inferior to most cases, if a thorough examination of the article is desired. Much of 
^^for this necessity and xmu^ vexation and disappointment to the curious 
objects. visitor mi|rht be obviated if small artides were disposed in flat cases or 
armoires m a strong light near the windows, and so disposed that both 
sides might be seen ; this might involve the neoesnty of more space, but 
in most oaaes more than sufficient space is actually wasted in an unnecessary 
central promraade. 
Mua^edela 45. Another collection of the Louvre, already named, affords some 
fienaiamuoe. matter of criticism ; that is, the Mtu^ de la Renaissmnce, formerly known 
as the Galerie d'Angoul^me of F^rench Sculpture : it is the remains of 
M. Lenoir's MusSe des Momunetu F^ranfais, This is a collection of great 
interest and value, but ornament is a^^ain neglected; it is mudi too 
exdusivdy a figure collection, there being renuokably few purdy orna- 
mental spedmens ; though the very nature and name of the coUection, 
and still more so the manner of its di\dsion into separate rocmis named 
after the varicms distinguished sculptors of France of that period, natu- 
rally leads one to expect here at least an extensive display of French 
ornamental art, as most of the artists of that time were, more or less, 
cfisiinguished for their skill in ornamental sculpture. 
Salle de 46. The firat i^Nurtment is called the SaUe de FrancheviUe, and contains 

Francheville specimens of that sculptor and of Prieur ; the second, the SaUe desAnmders, 
1^^ with specimens of the sculptors of that name ; the third, ihe Salle de Jean 
&ate de Gfotuoft, with examples of that celebrated scu^itor, and of his very able 
JeanGk>ujon. rivals Gemudn Pilon and Prieur : the great taste and ability for ornament 
SaUede Jean of Pilon are very conspicuous. The fourth is named after Jean de Douay, 
deDouaj. better known as Giovanni da Bologna. This apartment contains also 
the. original bas-relief of the Entombment by Danide da Volterra^ and 
some interesting i^)ecimens of the enamelled ware of Luca ddla Robbia. 
^ede The fifth room is called the Sa^ de Michel Cdombe, and contains 
Co^be. ^^ bas-rdief of St. George, made by that sculptor for the Cardinal 

* DetcrvpUve amd HUtorieal Catalogne qf the Pictures in the National OaUetf, 
with Biographical Notices qf the Painters. By Balnh N. Womum. Beriied \amt 
C.L.Eaiaa]u^PJU. Byax^Mvtty. Btoventti eiitkm, Iiondon, 1861 
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d*Amboise for his cMteau at GaiDon. In this apflortment is also » re- ATOendix 
markable statue in alabaster of Louis XII., made for the same Cardina], l^ 
and also for the ch&teau de Gaillon, in 1508, by the sculptor Demugiano 
at Milan. One of the attractions of this museum is the excdlent skiH 
with which, in several instances, figured draperies have been rendered in 
marble or alabaster, — especially by Germain PQon, in Ins busts of the Sculptured 
three Kings, Henry II., Henry III., and Charles IX. In this museum ^J^ 
also is confined, in a distinct apartment, repeated in plaster, the ode- ^^' 
brated chimney-piece of Bruges, carved in wood, in 1529, by an artist chimney 
whose name has not been preserved. This magnificent work was moulded ^eoe of 
at Bruges some ten years ago, by the orders of M. Thiers, and fitted up •°'"8®"- 
at great cost in the Louvre by the late Moulder to the Museum (M. Jacquet). 
It covers the complete side and half of the ceiling of a larp^e room, and 
affords some very bold and admirable specimens of carving, illustrative of 
the spirit of the Gnquecento, which it would be very desirable to 
procure for the collection of ornamental casts of the Department. 

47. This museum concludes the list of special collections of the Louvre, i^u^.]^ 
which have immediate reference to art ; — ^the Mus^ de la Marine is of a greater 
mixed or scientific character rather. There can be no doubt that t^^J^Stbe* 
numerous collections of Paris afford great advantages to the French derivedfrom 
designer, but it is very evident that he makes little use of them compared French 
with what he might and woidd, if his attention were particularly called to Sn^eaise 
them, either by their titles or arrangement; or, still more, compared with of xnannl!M> 
the use he would make of a specific collection of ornamental manufactures SSre»pro- 
brought together as such ; that is, as models and incentives to emulation priatelj 

on his part, and not scattered about in various museums as mere g^eral Mwnged. 
objects of art and vertu : or, what is still less attractive to the artist, as 
mere matters of archaeological curiosity. This is the case with nearly all 
museums hitherto established; and many are misrepresented by their 
titles, as, for instance, the collection of enamels in the Louvre, containing 
all kinds of miscellaneous manufoctures in any way deoMaM with 
enamels, contains specimens of verv many arts, besides th^t of the 
enameller, yet it would be overlooked by most students not in immediate 
search of examples of enameling. 

48. The Museum of the Hotel de Chigny is the nearest cdlection to a Hotel de 
museum of ornamental manufeMTtures in France. This collection contains Clugny. 
nearly 2,000 objects or groups, classified pretty doselv in the catalogue Contents, 
according to the nature of the manufiu^ture, &c. ; as, for instance, sculp- 
ture in all departments, — stone, ivory, wood, &c.; painting, glass- 
painting, enamels, pottery, glass, jewdlery, dock-worik, looks, arms and 
armour, ddTensive, offensive, and for the chase ; iron-work, various, en- 
graved and chased; tapestry, church ornaments, embroidery; mosaics, 
bronzes, &c. 

49. This is a lonff list of objects, but they extend over very limited poondedty 
spaces of time only, the greater portion belonging to the sixteenth century. thelateM.cta 
The Museum which was founded, that is, made a pubhc Museum, in 1843, Sonunerwd. 
consists professedly of monuments, objects of furniture and art, of anti- ?^^P^blio 
cruity, the middle ages, and the Renaissance, collected by the late M. du ^ 
Sommerard; and is actually an historical museum. The objects are 
preserved in it because they belong to a certain time, and not because Ammge- 
they are specimens of manufacture or of good taste. A museum of this mentnot 
dass containing objects which are preserved by virtue of their period, ^2^ to 
and these periods all bdoi^ring to the past, comes deariy, like the Museum the designer, 
of Norman Antiquities of B^uen, under the cateff(»y of archaeological 
collections, tod does not meet the designers' desideratum of a pnctical 
Museum of Ornamental Art. In the first plaoe, the historical arrange- 
ment being the prindpal end, the specific classification, according to tiie 
progress and devdopment of cxmamental art, the veiy essence of an Art 
museum, bec(»aes quHe seoondaiy, if possilde at all, amongst a miscd- 
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AwaOk k«fi»iM oofteotkyii lif ol^Jeato of all dimoton, siiB(ld of dmasMnted^ aM 

▼^- imaged p rm mma onaiy, aooordin|^ to tiidr oeriod; manuftchixeft of e ve ry 

eianifled iim.ii|i<iup ai Jkb iMMe pgriod bang daasea togcttor, and' in the Hoid ek 

cuteloKue. C%iisr var^moek cravded toocthar. The clmifioation in the cataSbgtie 

does not aid the inspection of the otjects, aa they aie not placed in the 

nomenoal Older of tha catalogue. 

Bc^olationi ^* 'Fh^ museum is open to the public, as is the case with most of the 

ofa^iiMion f^rendi ooUectkmsy on 8ai^biys only (from 11 until 4 o'clod^) : on Wednes«> 

2^1^ days, Thursdays, and Fiidays Ihe admission is by ticket only, but for 

atranffors their passports are sufficient. Tuesda^ni and Satuidays are re* 

Insufficient M'^'Bd fat studnxts, and on Mondi^the museum is closed. Pennission to 

aooommoda- stoc^is ^pranted by the Oomtor ; no fees are charged ; the locahty of tfaia 

^^^^ museom is octremely ill-adapted for its purpose. 

No Franch 5L llie arrangement of this museum, however, is probably not one of 
™^*^^ tile oaoaes whidi will account for its being made IHtle use of by dssignera 
^nted Yxj ^ students of ornamental art. Fashion, the humour of the (Jay, is wfa^ 
^duftrial*' eveiy manuihcturer, and consequently designer in Paris, obeys or studies 
^'^^^ in aU his efforts at original design. Henee the atelier of the practical or 
fMhionaUe designer or mannracturer, as the case may be, is the only 
legitimate sdiool of design with the young French aspnrant. Whatever 
may have been the art school in which he was brought up, and however 
accomplished he may be as a draftsman or painter, he has never studied 
ornament as an art, has no knowledge of its historic developments, ot if 
snjr only tiie three vague divisions of Classic Ogival (or medieval) and Re- 
naissance, without the slightest exact knowledge of the real characteristica 
even of these. His only resource therefore is to limit his efforts, as is very 
common in France, to the drawing or modeling of the figure, or to pass a 
year or two in the atelier of some&hi<mable designer; but here, instead of 
acquiring Miy through knowledge or aesthetic appredatton of ornament he 
beoODMs ftamhar onfy with the peculiar predilectKms of the master <^ ^ 
Influence of ttt^er, or at the utmost <^ tibe current fEtshion for the moment in that partis 
^^^ cularftkbrie;. A Frenchman knows wdl what other Frenchmen are doing; but 
S^^ none are more ignorant of what their neighbours are ^bing than the Fr^ich, 
examples or perhaps generally more indifferent. If I am right then in my exposition 
of the pMt. ^f ^Yie chanu!ter of French art education, and the extent and nature of the 
^^^S^ field of its practical or after operations, it is clearlj extremely limited in ita 
leguding ornamental scope. What tiie French were doing m the time of Louis XII. 
^o^g^ -or of Francis I., owing to the example among them of Italian artists, or 
uLd tMtes. ^^ more universally in the time of Hemy U. or Henry IV., they are in 
d^ttons in ^ T^ithk domg this day, and have been domg, nearly ever smoe, with the 
the dmrac- exception of the temporary vids^nde dining the rdgn of Louis XIV., and 
^^[^^'^^^ ^ immediate raccessor, and the brief dtasical mania under the influence 
art sin^ ^ David. At this moment, notwithstanding a few isolated eSoris in favour 
LoaisXIL of Greek and Roman examples, or of the Gothic or the Ogival, the Ettyle 
in vogue in Ihe time of Henry IV., the so-called Renaissance^ is perhaps 
more fiislnonable and more umversal than ever ; simply because ^ great 
Host to be school of ornament with the French designer is merdy that by which he \ti 
comiiended Immediatdv surrounded. What tbe French artist is thoroughly educated 
me^%ftiSe ^> ^ ^^® ngure, and in the figure and in floral design, he pre-eminen% 
iigaSn, and exceli ; in the skSl also with which he executes such details as he introduces 
^J^ he is excellent^ but any other pretensions t» superiority are unfounded, i 
T^^ - 6Qi The meeting the public taste, *nd a genend y&ey successful treatment 
'^^^- ' ^ fioral designs as well as some oi the pure mannerisms ctf Fraoeh otnai- 
ftctnrer. mental manufkotUTeSj are neither the merit nor the fitplt of the des^ot^ 
Vn^ are' due tathe^io^uence of the nanufEtetureror merehant for whomth^ 
artii^iB made^^liisr^ifluenoe is verygredt, and is admitted to be legttiottall^ 
by tihe French arttsts general^; : - . ^. ; , .^^^ 

^^^ 5Si The masmfbcture of bronxes may aerve td illustitete our purpose^ > •«[ 

nuflKftnres. Ko/aclMei9yproperfy> speaking, Ibr baooxes^sdst in^Fzanea; esEC^ In 
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oMes of gtesk wvnrkS) broiled lire ^actr^nelf fttrdly oomiAMioed uid &iklied Appendix 
in one et^ablishn^irt.' Great works ore only c(Nilmei«»d and finkhed m "^H. 
the same establishment because they a^ not portable $ but tiiese are not 
f^ways so finkhed, the' labour is sometimes subdivided as it waa among 
t^e aneient Greeks. 

54. In Paris at the present da^ a bronze undergoes six stages before it The various 
is finished ; dkected in l^e first mstance by the d^er or manuftuHiuer as stages. 
he may be called, whose great qualification is a supposed knowledge of the 
public tastie ; for ^ French manuftictur^rs profess tofc^ow, not to lead, 
the pnbMc taste, but they venture to humour it or modify it. 

In the first place the designer makes his model accorcBng to order; as The model; 
a second sti^ this modd is submitted by the designer to the manufeu^turer i^ reyis^d by 
who, if neeaed, gives it in the form of advice and suggestions, what is the manu- 
termed the public sentiment. If the modd should happen to be a mixed ^ac*^er. 
design in which figure and omam^t are both prominent, the rule is that 
it is the work of two artists, one for the fignre, the prindpal, and an 
asdstant for the ornament. 

In the third stage it passes to the founder, who moulds in pieces and The founder. 
casts. It then, fomrthly, passes into the hands of the ciseleur or dias^, 
who finishes (in very cn^p works this stage is omitted, or the process very The finisher, 
mudl neglected). or chaser. 

The pieces afterwards are hmded over to the fitter, monteur en bronze, rjr^^^ ^^j. 
who adjusts and puts all the pieces together. And sixthly and lasUy it or ''monteur 
comes into the hands of the bronrast or metteur en couleur to be tinted or ®" l>ronze.'* 
bronzed. The work is now compete, and has ]»robably passed through The stajEuer, 
^ese various stages in so many distinct establishments, even in localities en coole^T 
wide apart ; and so far is this system of the subdivvdon of labour carried in 
Palis mat one num is capable of carrying out the work of one of these 
stages only, and probably has not the least notion of the labour that l^e 
woric has already undergone, or will undergo after it leaves his hands. 

56. I was informed that M. Miroy has the only positive bronze facfccxry Factory of 
in Paris, that is, in which all the processes are carried on £rom the original M, Miroy. - 
model to the final colouring, or ndse en couleurj but those who carry out 
the various stages are just as ignorant of the processes performed by thcar 
feUow-workmen as if these processes were earned on in separate establish- 
ments. 

56. An d^e or apprentice is bound for certain periods, and only to one Api^ntice* 
department ; these periods are generally ^ye, three, or two years, and ship. 
during the whole or these five years, or whatever the term may be, the 
apprentice is trained only to one description of work, as finisher, fitter. Training, 
stfoner, whichever he may have chosen in the first instance. 

57. One great secret of French success in some of their manitfactures of Liberality of 
this class is the high price which the manufacturer willingly pays for a French ma- 

Sood model; he is thus secure of having the best that can be got. S^SwS^ 
f . Miroy assured me that he had paid as much as 6,000 francs (240/.) for designers. 
the model of a clock of which the highest selling price when complete 
was oiJy 2,000 firancs, or SOL 

58. There is still one important collection of a special dass to whidi I Porcelain 
have as yet only casually alluded, I mean the Sevres collection of pottery n^mif^tory 
and porcelain, which is yet unapproached in any other country. * ^^^' 

, 59. This museum contains not onljr specimens and models of Sevres Mus^e 
matmfMtur^ but a very considerable dismay also of the pottery and por- Ceramique. 
ixlniin of t^e prindpal seats of this manunu!ture iduroughout the world, and 
this liaa be<m aooompHsked at , a oomparativdy trifling expaue. TIm co^ 
ieotion has been now thirty years in fbrming, under the supointendence of 
M. Riocreux the conservatOT $ it is now valu^ at upwards of 500,000 francs 
or 20,000/. sterling, and has not cost the French government mpre than 
one tenth of that sum ; the increase oaring almdet entirdy to presents and 
exchanges for Frendi manufacture. 
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jPjgffl*^ 60. AnelabotiitedMoriptkmoftbiimiiaeamabaii^^^ 
oatoiogue. been published for 0<MBe yeara^ the loint labour of the late director ci the 
manufifcctory, M. A. Brongniart, ana the present conservator of the col- 
lections, M. D. Riooreux.* But this valuable and extensive collection is 
ostensiblv and pjrofessedly purely sdentific ; that is to say, though it 
neeessarily ocmtains many and very various beautiful obiects of art, they 
woe none of tiiem procured nor are tiicgr jveserved as such; ndther form, 
composition, nor design, nor any historical consideration or archaeological 
interest whatever, have in any way influenced the formation of l^s museum. 
TW it is therefore not a museum quite calculated to dis^^y or iUustrate 
this manufacture in relation to art or the progress of taste is not surprising; 
PrindiMa the princitde of its anrangement is purd;^ scientiflc or periiaps rather 
amngement technical : its olj^ect is to i&istrate the physical develomnent of the ceramic 
^JjJSJ*""* art, the nature and order of discovery of pastes and glazes. Whether the 
wd^nfic artistic dement should be altogetiier subordinate to tiie tedmical, if the 
two cannot be comlnned, in a museum of specimens which naturally show 
resulte not processes, perhaps may fairly be questioned ; for the technical 
after aU is matter of scientific investigation, while such objecte as must 
constitute a ceramic museum impress the mind immediately in rdation 
to uses and forms, and it is the form or general appearance wmch first and 
most constantiy engages it. This technical arrangement of tiie museum 
is, however, quite consistent with the principle which governs the institution; 
though many of the most able designers of France have been and are 
engaged in the institution, as MM. Feucheres, Qodion, Dieterle, Klaffmann, 
and many otha*8, the direction has always been in the hands of a chemist, 
a purely scientific man, a fact that has not fidled to draw serious c^dsures 
from some French critics. However, the object of this institution is purely 
scientific, and the arrangemoit of tiie examples is in aoccnrdance with this 
oh^ect, M. Brongniart preferred any fractured specim^i of pott^ whidi 
showed what it was made of to the most magnificent work of art if it were 
BO perfect as to keep its composition a secret. 
Gluiifica- ol. This great museum, or at least the first and most important division 
^^^^^ of it, that of potteiy and poroelaan (the second being glass and enameb), is 
'^^*®*'^*°"* arranged into tiiree dasses, again subdivided into nine cnrders, as follows : — 
Class I. — ^Potteries, soft paste. 
Order 1 . Terra cottas. 

Sub-orders a. Plastic, ornament, &c. 
b. Utensils. 

C. The matt or unglazed. 
Order 2. Potteries, soft paste, lustrous. 
Order 3. Ditto, glazed. 
Order 4. Ditto, enamelled (Maiolica). 
Class II. Potteries, hard paste, opaque. 
Order 5. Crockery (delft-ware. Faience). 
Order 6. Stone-ware (crouch-ware). 
Class III. Potteries, hard paste, transluoid. 
Order 7* Hard porcelain, Chinese. 
Order 8. Soft porcelam, natural. 
Order 9. Ditto, artificial. 
Such is the system of distribution of some thousands of specimens, eveij 
order and sub-order having its own geographical and chronological dassi- 
fic»tion and series spreading over the whole period of the hi^ry or the 
ext^it of the explored glche. Every order represents a universal museum of 
ito class. This may be very advantageous in a sdentific point of view, but 

* Description Methodique du Musto G^ramique de la Hamifactiire Soyale de Pdr- 
celaine de Sevres. 4ito, Paris, 1845. A copy of tnis richly-illustrated and Yiuiu^le work 
ia in the libraxy of the Department 
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it comjdeielj negalavecl even tlie poMiHlHj of a general view of tlie progress The sdentific 
or development of taste, or even of the elimination of a distinct notion of 1^^^^^^ 
the peculiarities of taste of any particular place or time. It is therefore not with a due 
a system to be adopted in a museum expressly organized for the sake of ^^^^ 
illustrating the history or inculcating accurate and sound views in the andprosrew 
matter of ornamental art. I do not presume to find toij &ult wii^ the "f^^jf^ 
distribution at Sevres, but simply to state the fiujt of its being hardly an * ®™*'* 
example of arrangement to follow in a museum of ornamental art. 

62. Besides the veritable collection of ceramic spec^ens^ this institution ^ n^S^ ^ 
has preserved plaster casts of all or nearly all its most remarkable produc- ^Lster oastg 
tions, not only in the shape of figure groups, but also of the vases of any of ronn«r 
pretensions. But perhaps the most remarkable p(»rtion of this collection of ^Sjjf'"*"*' 
casts are some exquisite models of figure pieces hj all the mincipal modelers groups. 

of France, who have been employed in tnis institution. We have here the 
French talent displayed in its forte, and as these modds are procurable for 
about 30 francs eacn, it would be most desirable to procure a selection of A selection 
than for the museum of Marlborough House, as exodlent specunens of the *^^^^^^ ^ 
treatment of the figure for works <^ ornamental art . The most recent ^e museum 
productions of the institution also are procurable in plaster, including the at Marl- 
principal works exhibited in the Sevres room in the Great Exhibition HoSSf ** 
of 1851 in London : prominent above all others is the large and magnificent 
vase or coupe de travail by Feucheres, with its admirable bas-relief of the The 
arts around the outer side. A large planter cast of this beautifiil work ^'eucheres 
may be had for 121, It would be a fine example of modem art to contrast ^^^' 
with some of the ancient vases possessed by the Department. 

63. Glass and glass-painting coming imder the general definition of oiass-paint- 
oeramic manufacture, are both matters of important consideration at Sevres ; uig> 

and this summer were exhibited there some remarkably large panes of plate 

glass painted by MM. Apoil and Bonnet for the church of Dreux, valued 

at 10,000 francs or 400/. each : single panes of glass i inch thick, 5i feet ii^gijse 

high, and about 5 feet wide, the largest pieces of glass that have yet of pieces of 

been fired. glass fired. 

64. Such are the principal museums of Paris and its vicinity accessible Retrospect. 
to the designer, which in any way illustrate art and manufacture at once. 

It results, therefore, that no express collection with similar objects in view 
as that at Marlborough House yet exists in France, for the provincial 
galleries are naturally further from fulfilling this object than the Metro- 
politan. Lyons, considered the second city in the Empu'e in general ij^e oolXec- 
matters, and, in point of the value of its manufactures, second to none, tions of 
possesses only such ordinary art collections as are common to it, with ^^^' 
many much smaller provincial towns. The Palais des Beaux Arts, besides 
its school, contains a picture-gallery, with a distinct saloon set apart for picture ^ 
the works of Lyonnese masters, and a museum of Antiquities, founded in gallery. 
1805 by the Comte de Sathonnay. This museum contains casts, bronzes, jjuge,!^ ^f 
marbles, jewellery, and a good collection of ancient glass. A catalogue of antiquities, 
the collections is not yet prepared. 

66. Rouen also can boast its several collections of some importance, collections 
but they are all of a general artistic or archseological character. The of Rouen, 
great museum is in the Hotel de Ville, and here also is the library, at t -1,-11--. 
present in the charge of M. Pottier, which possesses some valu ble ^ '^* 
illuminated manuscripts and other objects of art, prints, &c. It is open 
daily, and students are allowed to copy, and even to trace from, the works 
contcuned in it, with the special permission of the Librarian. The mu- 
seum, or rather picture-gallery, contains a variety of objects besides picture 
pictures — as drawings, sculpture, ancient casts, and architectural models ; gallery 
comprising many busts of distinguished modems, natives of Rouen; 
modem pictures (presented by the Minister of the Interior), and ggod 
cojnes from the works of celebrated Italian masters. This gs^eiy is opeoa 
daily, and artists have the privilege of copying the works contained i^ 
These is no catalogue to be had at present. 
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Af pw ytix I^e Nonntn MuBeum, in aaotiier part of the dtv, U puxely an aiehfle- 

ZEl ological collection^ and has more local interest than any real art or 

Vomum historic value. The arrangement is historical, but the whole collection^ 

IfaaeQm. in pure relation to art, is insignificant. It possesses, however, one 

remarkable series of casts^ which it would be very deisirable to have 

moulded for the Museum of Marlborough House. It is the series of 

bas-reliefis representing the meetinff of Henry YIIL and Francis I., on the 

Field of the Cloth of Gold, carved on one of the wings of the Chateau de 

Bourgtherould in Rouen. These casts were made some time ago, and 

th^ are now in a very much better state of preservation than the original 

BM-reliebof bas-reliefs of the facade. The original work was evidently very careful 

SkBouiK^ and elaborate; and as it was executed immediately after the event, the 

thenraJd on sculptures have great interest in point of costume, which appears to have 

ft® S®H ®^ l>e«i very minutdy attended to. 

the Ok>th of ' *^ 

GoML 

Section III. — Summary, 

Collections, ^' Then, notwithstanding the great variety and richness of French art 

•chook^ and collections, and the much-lauded Schools of Design and Art education of 

their results France, it has no specific Museum of Ornamental Manufactures, with the 

express view to the development of ornamental taste and knowledge; its 

schools are almost exclusively of an elementary art character, in practioe, 

whatever some few of them may be in theonr; the figure, on ahnost all 

occasions, engrossing the attention of the stuaent, when not drawn in the 

first instance into a specific course of training hj having already decided 

on some particular branch of art in which the ^gure is unnecessary; as, 

for instance, architecture. 

Verylunited ^^' '^® ^^7 specific traioing for what is called a designer in this 

ohaitMster of country for pnnted or woven nibrics, appears to be a course of fiower 

Sd%p ihr P^ntii^. It it may be taken for granted that great results can arise only 

d^^H^l^g^ from a great ^stem, this may b^ at once admitted; but, on the other 

Pranoe. hand, we may fairly examine what nretensions the French have to claim 

Their supe- ff^^^ results. ^ Their superiority in wie treatment of the figure is generally 

riority,in admitted, their great skill in execution, in manipulation, whether in. 

whatisreaL modeling, chasing, carving, or painting, is equally generally admitted;. 

thefi^rnre and their great skill in floral design mi^ likewise be admitted. But, on 

uestion- ^Yie other hiEuid, if we look for any great power or versatility of composition 

in ornament, or any comprehensive aesthetic grasp of the subject, we look 

Even their "1 vain. We find everywhere a uniform national mannerism; the same 

bertVorks sentiment and treatment of details, whether for a floor, a wall, or a ceiling ; 

^^[^^^ whether for tactile f&brics or for common hardware, whetlier for silver, 

StioMi wood, or stone. The great body of designers are nearly all engaged in 

iiuuuier. merely varying the order or combinations of the same group of dets^. 

Their rape- ^' '^® Fmich success is in exact accordance with what is promised by 

rioHtsrvery their system of education, and they fail only where fidlure is due; partly 

1^^^, due to absolute neglect, and partly to an overweening confidence in a 

for. prescriptive general superiority, which, after all, is much more imaginary 

than real. 

Some 69. The Great Exhibition of last year brought the various European 

J«"^^ nations more closely into comparison in matters of art than they were ever 

Exhibition, before, and many defects and many merits, formerly unsuspected, were 

brought palpably to light : of the former none were more evident than the 

very limited range of French taste in ornamental design : while at the 

same time their unrivalled excellence of manipulation was equally manifest ; 

but here ends their claim to superiority. However admirable in themsdvea 

may be such works as some of those in silver exhibited by M. Froment- 

Meorice, or in wood, by M. Fourdinois, our admiration very much abates 

n we find that they have the self-same sentiment in common with th* 

mass of all the good and bad French productions of their time. 
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70. We have gCTerally Bad the credit of steadily imita^ng F^neh tnsH- AppeijcUx 
-tatioiis, and perhaps we have been hitherto too much of imitators. It is ttam ' ^- 
no want of an e£Port that our schools of ornamental art are not like 1^ English im- 
French ; we certainly did all we could to make them so *, but we judged of puted want 
the French schools rather according to what they were supposed, ot^^^^*^ 
intended to be, than what they are, — mere drawing schools; and though of art. 
striving to be imitators, we have gone for beyond them in these educational 
institutions. 

71. There is no institution in France analogous to that established in English 
Marlborough House, though the lively jealousy of the French in anything ^^^^p^. 
approaching a rivaliy in what they may consider a prerogative of their rior m all 
own, will doubtless cause one shortly to be established; — ^the agitation for I^^^E? *? 
such an institution has already commenced. The estabhsmnent of ^ **i® ^^^^''i' 
museum of ornamental manufactures, with a special lilniiay and gallery of Themuseum 
casts, is a great step in the right dirwjtion, for which we are at least not J^^^j^i. 
indebted to the spirit of imitation. We have set the example to Europe in this borough 
respect, and if the scheme of this promising institution be onlythorouj^hly House, 
prosecuted, neighbouring nations will be compelled to follow it. This is 

no imaginary rivalry, but it is not less wholesome than real. So watchful 
has the Great Exhibition made the designers of France, that some of the 
most eminent among them met together in I'aris almost as soon as the 
news itself of the opening of Marlborough House with an explanation of 
its objects reached that capital ; and a comprehensive scheme for an Contem- 
Indus^al Art College on tne same plan was drawn up and arranged in R^^jJ®*^ A^ 
the form of a petition to the President, showing the urgent necessity for the i^^^"* 
immediate foundation of such an institution. 

72. To remove any doubt as to the origin of this agitation or the nature Petition of 
of the scheme propounded, I submit the plan, and the source of the ^/"iV^* 
scheme, as explained in the very words of the exordium of the petition in Sf^Jmco 
question, dated July last ; — of the Pre- 
sident of the 

" To Monseigneur the Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, President of Republic 
the French Republic. 

" The ' Artistes-industrids.' 
*' Monseigneur, 

'' The Exhibition of London, in making onoe more notorious the 
artistic superiority of French industry, has renewed the ardour of foreign 
rivalries. 

'' England, to relieve herself from the necessity of beinff tributary to the 
artists of France, Ihm become convinced that she ought to create and 
develope within herself instruction in, and the practice of, the fine arts as 
appliea to industry. 

'' With this object numerous schools have been founded, and in addition, 
quite recently, a Nf useum of Ornamental Art haa been solemnly inaugu- 
rated in London by Her Majesty Queen Victoria'' 

&c., &c., &c. 

The petition, which is drawn up with considerable ability in the details, 
bears the signature of three distinguished French artists of the class which 
they term "In^ustriel," namely MM. Jules Klagmann, C. E. Clerget, 
and C. Dussm^ey. The scheme consists of three propositions : — 

1. The organization of a special exhibition of the works of industrial 

artists (that is, designers and decorators generally). 

2. The establishment of a museum of the fine arts as applied to 

industry. 

3. The foundation of a central school of the arts in relation to the same 

object. 
It may be some matter of slight congratulation to ourselves that Marl- 
borough House and Somerset House combined have already anticipated 

z 2 
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Apjpeaiix ^ theie {m^positions, thougli tlM exhibition of defflffm and manufactures 
— ia at yet liimted to the students of the several scnools attached to the 



[ now ocmdude this r^wrt, with a sincere hope and confidmt anticipation 
tiiat this promised nrahy will onfy tend to the more heahhy devdopment 
of both institutions. 

R. N. WORNUM. 

Auffust 1852. 



(B.) — Rbport on the Privatb Collkction of Arms at Windsor 
Castle, the property of Her Mijes^the Queen, prepared, with Her 
Majesty's gracious permisnon, by G. Sbmpkr, Professor of MesM 
Working in tlM Departmait of mctical Art. 

To the S¥permtakdmU of the Departmemt tfPrtieiical Art. 

Queea's pri- The instruments of war and of the chase have always been considered 
inAe ooUmv as most suitable ornaments for their noble bearers, ana therefore from a 
at ^l^tkUw! ^^ ®*"*ly period they were objects of decorative art, while the uses to 
which they were put aid not permit other decorations than such as con- 
formed rigorously to the principal laws of fitness, convenience, and style. 

Their importance in the study of ornamental art in general, and of 
metal workiuff especially, is therefore evident. 

These products of tne craft of the armourers and swordsmiths are 
interesting, 

First, for the variety and perfection of the different processes connected 
with the art of metal working, which processes in their fullest development 
have been applied on arms and weapons. It is certain that no other branch 
of metal working, not even that of the goldsmith and jeweller, presents 
greater variety and perfection of processes than those which we find in 
this. 

Secondly, they are not less important for the study of style, in so far as 
we understand by this term those achievements in works of art, arising 
from using the means artistically and observing the limits, which are con*' 
tained in and defined by the task and problem in question ; as well 
as by all the accesscmes, which modify the solution of it m eveiy case. It 
has already been mentioned why such objects must necessarily be suitable 
models for studies of styles. 

Thirdly, arms and weapons are interesting for the study of what might 
be called the history of stales, arising out of that peculiar character by 
which the artistic productions of different coimtries and ages are dis- 
tinguishable from each other. 

'Fhe history of ornamental art in metals cannot therefore be better 
illustrated than by a collection of arms and weapons; for we see at once 
all requisite conditions observed, what has been done, what is the most 
convenient for style, and what is the most pure and rich for decoration. 
Thus we may observe a relative elevation of art manifesting itself on 
arms and weapons, arising out of these very circumstances, when in the 
centuries of barbarism and decay the practice and science of art was 
otherwise almost lost. 

The same results appeared when ornamental art attained its highest 
elevation in the ages of flourishing civilisation. The craft of the armourer 
has often been the seminary for artistic talents of every description, and 
high art did not dbdain this branch of application. 

A relative purity and chastity of taste and style is finally observable on 
arms in those luxurious periods of art when the principles of style were 
disregarded, and the arts followed the general direction of the age for 
novelties and extravagances of all kinds. 
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We have happUy better opportunities to pursiM the study of asti on ApTOndix 

arms and weapons than is afforded by any other branch of ornamental 1 

art ; since m&ny fine collections of arms are to be found in the different 
countries of Europe forming so many almost unexplored treasunes of 
ornamental art for artistic investiffation. 

The largest and most renowned armouries in Europe were in the begin- 
ning practical institutions, for they were arsenals. Some oth^s, for 
instance that of Vienna, formerly at Castle Ambrass, had from its com- 
mencement a more antiquarian and historical destination. 

Others partake of both of the two qualifications, such as the private 
collections of sovereigns, princes, and others. 

Among the last is the royal collection of arms at Windsor Castle, 
without doubt one of the most interesting and periiaps the most valuable 
of all. 

Besides the richness of its contents it is highly important for the 
artistic significance of many of the objects and their rare state of preser- 
vation. 

But the artistic significance of the Windsor collection, or of any other 
collection of arms, has not as yet been sufficiently explored. 

Some illustrated publications on arms and weapons, as, for instance, the 
works of Meyrick, of Tubinal on the Madrid armoury, that on the im- 
perial collections of Russia, and Baron von Ebner's work on costumes of 
the middle ages, contain very useful materials, and their acquisition for 
the Ubrary of the Department of Practical Art is most desirable, as well 
as the printed catalogues of the most important collections in Eiurope. 

But they scarcely give more than the ffeneral forms and characteristics 
of the weapons, and are not sufficiently detailed for practical instruction. 

I therefore begleave to recommend to the attention of the Superintendents 
of the Department of Practical Art the following propos^ds respecting 
the enrichment of the Museum with some specimens of arms, swords, 
guns, &c. 

It would be difficult to provide the new establishment at once with a 
sufficient number of selected specimens of arms, proportionate to their 
importance as means of instruction. But this want of the Museum may 
be temporarily supplied by loans from the possessors of collections of 
arms. 

Her Migesty the Queen has already graciously permitted the Depart- 
ment to borrow specimens from the ricn collection in Windsor Castle. 

The collection is unique for its Ireastires of Oriental arms, but as it 
appears to me that Oriental art is at present very well represented in our 
Museum, I reser\^e mv proposals for other branches of the armourer's 
art, and mention onlv three objects of Eastern art, as being very instructive 
and interesting for the richness and originality of the processes employed 
in their ornamentation. 

1. Burmese sword. No. 9,356, for the beauty and peculiarity of the 
chased hilt, &c. 

2. Sword, which passes for Moorish, but which certainly is Chinese, 
No. 2,315, for the richness and originality of the processes employed for 
the decoration of its hilt and scabbard, with ornaments of various metals. 

3. The breast-plates, forming part of the armour of Tlppo Saib (hanging 
in the passage, decorated Uke a tent). It is remarkable as a beautiful 
specimen of steel-chasing and of pure simpUcity of design. 

Among the Western arms may be mentioned a strong Gallo-Roman 
sword of iron, with bronze hilt. It would appear modem and counterfeit^ 
if it had not on the hilt some small silver rosettes, like filigree works, 
which once were filled up with enamel. The general form of the sword, 
and this ornament on it, render this specimen remarkable. The rosettes 
are instructive in the history and practice of the enamellers art. 
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^^Sl '^^ ooUectum flf R^naiflsanoe weapcnu is vfxj oonsidenble, and has 

— P^W* ^M greatest intefeat for our modem {nractioe. 

Amooff the swords there an three of the first distinctioiu 

Oom iSibeni^ No. , has been attnbutcd to Benreauto CeUini without 
reason. It has some rektion in style and execution with Ihe fine shield 
belonging to the Queen, which is wi preseat in the Museum^ and periiaps 
btbnged to tiie same panopljr. 

Hie second. No. 222, is of a somewhat later period, and inlaid with silver. 
The general form is verj elegant, and the ornaments are of the best style. 

Ine third. No. 276, has been executed after the same principle as the 
second, and shows the third step in the development of the {<ma of the. 
modem sword. 

Another sword, probably of James II.'s time, has a hilt formed bj 
serpents, chased in steel, and is of very good design and well executed. 

Then comes the Dutdh sword of the 17th century, which is decorated 
with fine chased medallions, with portraits of some heroes of the Dutch 
history. 

This series may be closed for the present by mentioning one very beautiful 
swcnrd of the time of Louis XVL, which m the catalogue is given as an 
English woiic. Hie hilt is gold, with enamel pictures in cameo on azure 

f'ound, idiich no doubt were done by one of the best masters of the time, 
have never seen better enamel pictmres. 

This specimen is not only to be reannmended for the beauty of its 
'details, but alto for its general form and the good taste and careful exectt-> 
tion which pervade it. 

It gives an evidence of what has been said before, that purity of style is 
to be found on arms and weapons even when general Imd taiste in art ia 
<bmiiiant. 

Among the other Occidental wei^ns, besides the guns, may be noticed 
here the beautiful halberd of the tune of Henry VIII., a present of the 
Pope to the King, and of Italian workmanship. 

Among the guns are the Oriental guns, not less distinguished by the 
beauty of the workmanship of the banels than by the good taste and the 
richness of their ornamentation ; and it is principally for the first quality 
that they excel our modem guns. 

It may be allowable to idlude here to the excellent arrangement in the 
Museum of Practical Geology, where the difParent processes (among 
others that oi barrel-making) are shown in technological surveys, to the 
great profit of the students. Would it not be desirable to have similar 
arrangements for our Museum, with this difference, that the artistic 
element must predominate above the geological and the metallurgical? 

Among the Occidental guns, which are altogether excellent, I remark 
for the present the famous LAzarino Cominazo guns, distinguished for the 
style of their barrels, which is, at the same time, decorative and practicaL 
They are manufactured with the nails and the shoes of the Appenine 
mules. 

The gun of Louis XIV., worked by Piraube, is probably the finest gun 
in the world. The barrel is inlaid with gold flowers, the sight is si^er, 
the head-sight steel, carved in open work. The whole is rich and sober at 
the same time, and the distribution of the decorated part is perfectly well 
understood. The execution is also very beautifiiL It is a model for 
ornamental art in its appHcation on guns. 

The same case contains other admirable spedmens of more modem 
workmanship. — One Spanish gun of Joachim da Ze^ja, and the fine 
pistols worked by Weiss at Suhl, in Germany. The same master made 
two guns, which are at the same place. These arms are the finest speci- 
mens of Louis XV. style : and for this reason, as well as for Iheir fitness 
and for the excellent workmanship of the whole, are very interesting. 
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The same case holds also the renowned Kuchenrenter guns and pistols; AppoidU 
they are the best for practical use, and the app^cation of the ornaments on ^^- 
them is graceful. 

These are the objects which, among so many other things exacting 
attention, it may be su£&cient to point out for special notice. 

I take this opportunity to make two other propositions, relating to the 
same object. 

I beg leave to recommend — Firstly, that coloured drawings of the 
most interesting arms and weapons m the Windsor collection and at 
other armouries in England ana elsewhere should be made. Sometimes 
coloured drawings are more useful than plaster casts for students. 

Secondly, that plaster casts be made in such cases where this manner 
of reproducing the originals, is more useful; as, for instance, for r^pouss^ 
works and stm carvings; and. 

Thirdly, that electrotypes be made of the fbiest spedmens of arms ; 
such, for instance, as those at Dresden. Some electrotypes have already 
been reproduced of the beautiful shields which are at Dresden. 

Gottfried Semper. 
London, September 20, 1852. 



(C) — Report on Cotton Print Works and Lace Making, by 
Mr. Octavius Hudson. 

In pursuance of instructions to visit various oottcm printing works, and ^^^ ^? . 
also the districts where lace is made by hand and by madunay, and to works u^ 
Tepott in what way the instruction afforded by the Department might be laoe making. 
made to influence the designs in those branehes of mamifacture, I pro- ^tavius 
eeeded to inspect the print works of Messrs. Hargreaves at Aocrington, Hudson, 
the ftuotoneB at Nottingham of Mr. Alderman Birken, Messrs. Vi^ensi 
and Messrs. Herbert, machine-lace manufacturers, those gentlemen having 
liberallv granted permission for that purpose. I have also visited the 
pillow-laoe district in Buckinghamshire, and ihd carpet manufisK^ry of 
Messrs. Whitwell at Kendal. 

The works at Aocrington are so extensive and complete as to enable me 
to see the progress of manu&ctures, from the raw material at the mills to 
1^ finished fabric. 

So far as I was able to form an opinion, it aj^ieared to me that there is 
no systematic education in ornamental art for the designers in the print 
works. A designer or pattern drawer, when apprenticed, begins by being 
employed in making dnplicate designs, or in assisting others. He learns 
nothing of the history of ornament, and if he knows anything of natural 
flowers, he is not taught "^e principles of ornamentation in nature. He is 
idtoge<^er ignorant of the prindples in former ages, whereby natural forms 
were reduced to ornament ; or of the geometric and numenoal laws which 
govern the growth of different orders of plants. All plants are treated 
alike, accorcSng to the mannerism of the present day, called the direct 
imitation of nature. 

Although the designer, in fact, is ^bio first person to set the whole ma- 
diinery in motion, not only is his education a matter of chance, but even 
his engagement appears to be accidental ; as an instance of tlus, I may 
mention a designer in those works; who is considered one of the best. He 
worked at block printing up to the age of 23, and then, having produced 
some specimens of designs, which were af^iroved, he was taken from the 
printing, and has ever since been employed as a designer. 

Designers receive during their apprentioei^iip from five to tw^ity 
shillings per week, afterwards twenty-five to fifty shillings per week. 

The first step towards amending the present system would be to cause 
the apprentices to learn drawing ; me manufacturers would find it to their 
profit to have them taught in the fiEketories at least twice in the week, and 
ndeed to see that drawing is taught generally to aU in the factory schools. 
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iMMMik Hiere are other brtndioi in the print woiki, wbidt require the ednea- 
]^ tion of the hand and e^ besides designing ; — I may mention oigraving 
and punching; filling m with varnish an engraved cylinder, after being 
lined by the machine ; cutting blocks for block printing ; wireing, pinning, 
brassing. If those engaged in such labours passed tlurough a course of 
outline drawing, it would materially facilitate and improve their wc^; 
but, until elementary drawing is more common, little improvement can be 
honed for. 

If the public should be induced to recognize the soundness of the prin- 
ciples proposed by the Department for the decoration of woven fabrics, 
and donand articles produced in accordance with them, the improvement 
of the present race of designers must be sought in a more general extensicm 
of the knowledge of drawing, as well as in their better education ; and 
hand-books, manuals, and examples of ornamental decoration on sound 
principles, should be distributed among the workmen in the classes above 
enumerated. 

On my visit to the pillow-lace districts, I was told that in the more 
prosperous* times lace buyers employed pattern drawers or designers ; but 
since the dedine of the manu£M;ture, they have discontinued to do so ; and 
I had great difficulty in finding a designer for pillow-lace — I only succeede<^ 
indeed, in obtaining the names of two. 

These designers or pattern drawers fen* Buckmgfaamshire pillow-lace 
supply the lace buyers with the pattern and drafts, and not the lace- 
woikers; tiius, the design being lace buyers* property, the lace-maker who 
works it is not allowed to work the same pattern for any one else. This 
ebx^nmstanoe ke^M the poor lace-worker completely in the hands of the 
koe agent, since he alone can afford the new patterns, or judge of the 
taste of tiie maricet. It is, however, only to new patterns and the more 
expensive kinds of lace that this observation applies, as the greater quantity 
of lace made is from very inferior parchments, which may account for it» 
depreciated {nrioe and value. 

In the lace distrids ih/tre are many persons who prick the pardunents 
which form the patterns, who cannot even draw ; hence, many of them 
are very bad, and are the cause of bad work. An instance of this came 
under my notice : a little diild at sdiool was making some lace, that I 
thought very ill done, but, upon looking at the parchments, I found they 
were so imperfectly pricked that I only wondered she ooidd produce a 
pattern foom them at all. From the draft tbe parchments are pricked; 
whidi are used by the lace-worker on the pillow — ^they are usually two in 
number — and by means of ^ese an endless r^etition of the pattern is 
obtained. InferiOT copies are often made of glued eard. 

Children begin to make lace as eariy as seven vears of age, and take 
about six monms to kam. They pay twopence or threepence per week for 
schodin^^, where they learn to r^ and make lace, but not to write. 

The tnne it takes a child to learn a new pattern is fk>m three or four 
hours to half a day. The work they do ai school is their own. Childr»:i. 
can make half a 3rard of narrow lace per day, which is worth about three- 
halfpence. Grown persons can earn about six shillings per week. For- 
meri^, htde boys made lace, until they were strong enough for more 
laborious work. 

If a system of elementary drawing could be introduced into the lace 
districts, there is no doubt but that many of the workers would soon be 
able to prick their own parchments; and if a series of engravings from 
good examples of lace were placed before them in the schools, and some 
opportunity afforded of advancing those who showed talent to the central 
school, it might, as for as I am able to judge, prevent this valuable brancb 
of home industry firom beoomitag obsolete. 

OcTAVius Hudson. 
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(D.) — SuGGKBTioNS for a*CouR8B of Instruction for those lioldmg AmailK 
Scholarships and others m the Department of Practical Art. ^^ 

1. As experience is acquired in the actual working of the special classes fwi^ane of 
at Marlhorough House, it becomes evident that a systematic course of ^^^Lj^ 
instruction should be devised to bring the various professors of those ""*™<'**** 
classes into more united action, and to ebable the students to derive the 
greatest benefit from them. 

II. Such systematic course should provide the means of preparing young 
men for all Aiture occupations of which art, whether constructive or oma- 
mental, forms a part, whether building, furniture, engineering, decoration, 
architecture, or the supervision of those numerous manufiacturmg establish- 
ments wherein art is in any way connected with manidacture. 

III. I have ventured to skdK^h out such a course as applicable to those 
who may be appointed to scholarships in the Department-~and to all who 
seek to obtain a sound education n>r such employments. In the present 
state of the Department it must be considered wholly as suggestive, 
possibly requiring much modification and arrangement of details, and it 
^as been drawn up with a view to the present staff of the Department — 
except as regards lectures. 

IV . Scholars or students before entering on this course should read Preliminarj 
fluently and write well and correctly; they should understand arithmetic, •©a'^ 

as far as the elementiuy rules of vulgar and decimid fractions and duo- ^"^^ . 
dedmals, and be acquainted with the propositions of the first bo<^ of 
Euclid's elements. Those who are recommended as eligible, on passing an 
examination as to competency in the studies just enumerated, and as to 
their proficiency in stages 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 11, and 12 of the course pre- 
scribed in schools of Practical Art, (obtained in such schools or otherwise) 
might be appointed by the Board of Trade as Matriculated scholars for the Soholan. 
whole course, while scholars (not matriculated) coming in with a less 
advanced general education, might be required to show proficiency in a 
larger nimiber of the stages of i^truction, and be appointed by the Board 
to acquire some direct specialty, as, for instance, chma painting, duromo- 
lithography, wood engravmg, &c. 

V. Persons not obtaining appointments to Government scholarships gtu^jenig, 
might, as at present, and on paying the regulated fees, attend for instruc- 
tion in any special direction, whilst others would no doubt desire to 
matriculate for the systematic course, either session by session, or fc»r the 

full term it would require to complete such course, whether of three or 
four years. In such cases the fees for a sessional arrangement should be 
larger in proportion than for those who enter for the whole at once. 

VI. At present the jurisdiction of the Department has relation only to Sdentifle 
art education, but in the event of its extension, or connexion with other knowledge, 
departments, a fuUer coiu*se than I have ventured to suggest might be 
devised, giving students instruction in metallurgy, chemistry, geology, 
medbanics, &c., as far as these relate to the intended objects of ue 
education, and to the dioice, combination, strength, and durability ^ 
materials. 

VII. The subject of instruction in Constructive and Plastic Ait Constracttfe 
would be as follows : wdptartlc 

L Geometrical drawing. 

2. Isometrical perspective. 

3. Scientific projection of shadows. 

4. linear perspective by measurement. 

5. Architectural details; forms of mouldings, &c. 

6. Constructive carpeniay, joinery, masonry, smiths' work, metal work^ 
cabinet work, &c. 

7. Machinery and machine drawing, both with instruments and free- 
hand. 
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^VRj^ 8. Analjlical examination of fdrnitnre, carpentera' work, yhisarj, and 
— . other parts of buildings, &c. ; by making working drawings of all 1^ 
parts from completed {noductions. 

9. Analytical examinations of engines and machines, showing the 
various motions and oomibinations from some complete piece of machmery. 

10. Notes and measurements of remarkable pieces of furniture, and of 
pubUc constructions and buildings, taken by the student, and the whole 
re-oomposed witi^ plans, elevations, sections, wcwking drawings^ and draw- 
ings ofthe ornamental details. 

11. Attendance on public or oilier worics, workshops, and manufactories^ 
with note-book for examinatbn and reporting. 

12. Constructive design, consisting of new modes of framing, carp^itan% 
joiners', masons', and smiths' work, for the erection of centering, scaf- 
folding, and aU temporary constructions. 

13. Study of ornament from casts and objects in the museuni, library, 
and elsewhere. The student should be requiied to produce a complete set 
<^ sketches, arranged according to their smes, and their application to the 
various fabrics and manufrtctiires ; and to be examined on their character^ 
istics and the principles of tiieir application. 

14. Also to report on the origin of ornament and its modification from 
various causes, such as religion, climate, material, manufacture, &c, 

15. Design, including ornamental treatments. 

17. Moulding, and mould making, casting chasing, &c. 

18. Drawing and modelling the figure. 

19. Study of the structure of the figure, both of men and animals. 

20. Study of figures in relief, and compositions of figures. 

21 . Studies from the living model. 

22. Compositions of arabesques. 

23. Rapid sketches of the figure, both nude and draped; and of a-nimftla, 
both by means of drawing and modelling. 

Vni. The subjects of instruction connected with the Decoration of 
Surfaces, when not included in the foregoing list, would be as follows : — 

1. Methods of painting in various vehicles. 

2. Adaptation of form to the decoration of the surfaces of various 
materials and fabrics ; including methods of production. 

3. The laws of colour and its harmonious combination and proper 
application to suiface decoration of all kinds. 

4. Principles regulating the adaptation of natural objects in ornament^ 
and as applied to the surface of various fabrics and manufectures. 

' 6. Design for the decoration of surfaces of all kinds. 
Professors. IX. The instruction comprised under the first of these heads would 
* • belong to Professor Semper, conjoined with Mr. Townsend, for artistic 

anatomy, and the study of the figure by drawing, modelling, painting, &c.; 
with Mr. Richardson for geometrical &c. drawing, &c.; with Mr. Simpson 
for enamelling, and, assisted by Mr. Brucciani, for moulding, casting, 
and cast making. 

X. The instruction under the second head would be entrusted to 
- Mr. 0. Hudson, conjoined with Mr. Simpson for enamels and the surface 

treatment of china, and with Professor Semper for architectural arrai^e- 
ments of surfaces. 

XI. Lectures would complete the instiruction in this systematic course. 

1. On the history of ornament, the characteristics of styles, the 
symbolism of ornament, &c., Mr. Womum. 

2. On botany as applied to art. 

3. On comparative anatomical structure. ' 

4. On architectural construction, &c,, P. Semper. 

6. On mathematics applied to the arts of life. - 

6. On chemistry applied to art. 



Decoration 
ofsorfkoes. 
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7. On the Isi^ of mQtkm and foroes. 

8. On the meohanict of motion. 

9. On metaUurgj. 

10. On geology as it affects the materials oi l^e constractiYe and plastio 

artv. 

XII. The special classes at present in operation, ore — 

Xin. Wood engraving. Miss Watoiiouse and Mr. Thompson, with 

occasional lectures. 

XIV. Chromo-lithography, Miss £. Channon. 

XV. China painting, Mr. Simpson. 

XVI. Both students and scholars should be required to pass examv* 
nations eitl^r for their special classes of for the whole course before 
obtaining the certificate of the Department. 

Rich. Redgravb. 



inp^nliA 



(E.) — Suggestions for Materials for teaching the Principles 
OF Ornamental Art. 

The arrangement of a series of examples of ornament as a means of 
imparting a knowledge of stales, and of the principles that characterize 
them, has always been a want in the schools. 

With a view to supply this deficiency the Department has commenced 
such a series, and devoted a part of the small space at command to the 
exhibition of it. The period chosen as a begiiming was that usually called 
the Renaissance, since of that period alone there were materials in any 
abundance. 

" The value to the student and interest to the public of even this small 
collection of ornament, though of one kind only (viz. relief ornament) 
and of but one era, have now be«i fully acknowledged. It is important, 
therefore, to continue this serial arrangement as soon as possible, and to 
prepare a proper explanatory catalogue and manual for the use of students, 
and also to arrange such a smaller collection as may be distributed to all 
the advanced schools of the Department, and to those towns to which it is 
desirable to extend art-teaching of this nature. 

In the present limited space at Marlborough-house, there is not room to 
exhibit together all the parts of an ornamental composition, such as the 
Martenengo tomb £rom Brescia, the tomb of Louis XII. from St. Denis, 
or of the Cardinal D'Amboise from Rouen. Such an arrangement must 
iremain until further space is available for its completion, but its value for 
giving a perfect knowledge of the details of these works may be well 
understood by referring to the Gates of the Baptistry of Florence by Ghi- 
berti, which may be seen in their entirely at the school at Somerset House. 

Such a series, however, consisting as it does of onlv one section of oma- 
moit (viz. architectural relief ornament), is, even when accomplished, far 
from complete. To be properly instructive it should always be accom- 
panied witn an exhibition of the ornament of other &brics of the same 
periods. 

Both in this country and elsewhere much error has arisen from the edu- 
cation of the omamentist having been almost entirely from sculptured 
Telief ornament. This has arisen from the durable nature of architectural 
ornament, its ready repetition by means of casts, and its value as a means 
for the study of drawing and l^ht and shadow. These causes, together 
with the scarcity of ornament of other fabrics and materials, have led to the 
adoption of relief ornament almost as the sole source of examples for study. 

Thaa impressed upon the mind of the student, and continually before 
bis eyes, it has entered into all his future compositions, often without 
xegara to the purpose for whidi the designs were intended, and with l^e 
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strap^i^ violations 'of propriefr^. Aa, f<nr iottanoe, m ihe decoration of 
textile fabrics, of floors, of hangings for walls and curtains, wherein rdief 
ornament, even in its imitation, contradicts the sense of flatoess, and is at 
variance with propriety and tevith. 

In order to counteract this erroneous teaching, it would be important 
to aooompanj the proposed series of rdief ornament with a collection 
of ATinpifta of ornament from each of the leading sections into whic^ 
fabrics and manufactures divide themselves, such as textile, both woven 
and printed, fictile, metallic, &c. A collateral advantage arising from 
iudi a collection would be, that it would tend to confirm, from ^e 
authority of past times, those princijdes of the application of ornament 
to fiiMes which are now proposed by the Department, and to prove that 
the in&scriminate use of the ornament of one material for the decoration, 
of another without proper modification, was not the practice of the 
omamentiBts of past ages. Our national collection in the British Museum 
is rich in materials for such a purpose.^ The late acquisitions from 
Nineveh would supply, both by casts and drawings, many curious 
and beautiful examples of metal work, of jewellery, and of embroidery, 
even though these have, for the most part, necessarily to be re- 
translated from stone. The Egyptian room a]ffbrds many illustrative 
examples, both as to form and colour, while the vases of Etruria and 
Greece supply materials not for pottery alone, but for the illustration of the 
decoration of the dresses and arms of those countries in the classic ages. 
Of Byzantine and Mediaeval ornament, of Arabian ornament, as well as of 
the ornament of the fsbrics and arms of India and the East, the museum 
and library of the Department already contain numerous examples, which 
in various ways may be made available for the purposes of such collections ; 
and it would be unportant that casts and drawings to complete the 
series should be made wherever such are attainable. In view of the useful 
study to be derived from the materials above referred to, it would be a 
most valuable aid to the Department, at the same time that it would greatly 
assist the studies in the special classes, if the sanction of Her Majesty's 
Government could be obtamed for the removal from time to time of any 
conveniently portable objects from the British Museum to this Department 
fbr repetition by drawings and otherwise. By such an arrangement 
the value and usefulness of the national collection to the public in general 
would be hurgely increased also. 
December 29, 1852. (Signed) Rich. Redgrave. 



Flan of in- i^') — ^ Pi-AN of Instruction for the Metal and Furniture 
BtmotkmfSor CLASSES. By Professor Semper. 

Midft nrni-_ I, — System of Instruction. 

^jProfeMor Experience seems to prove that institutions for teaching practical art 
^^' and art in general will be most likely to fulfil the purpose for whidi Ihey 
are designed if established in form of ateliers rather than schools. 

For this reason I may be allowed to express a wish that such a §ona of 
instruction should be adopted fc»r these classes. 

It differs in the following ess^tial points from that of schools of design 
and academies : — 

1. In workshops or ateliers there is no classifici^on of the pupils or 
students, either as to age or as to their various progress in art. Thus, 
beginners learn quicker and easier by working amongst the more advanced, 
and by seeing them work. 

2. The different subjects of instruction are not systematically ananged 
in daily and weekly succession, nor divided into lessons, according to a- 
fixed order of studies, except as regards lectures, and such instruction aa 
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Tequirei preparation, as lighting and firing kilns, &c. ; or those which the 
students participate in, together with other classes and under other instruc- 
tors, wil^un or out of the Department. 

3. Hie students assist tne Professor of the atelier in his practical 
works; and in this way they are brought into many rdations with 
praoticsd men, and have the best opportimity of getting practical know- 
ledge and expmence. 

IL — Subjects of Instruction. 

1. Geometrical jjrinciples of design, including perspective and projection 
of shadows, &c., illustrated with examples which are so chos^i as at the 
same time to be exercises in proportion, the elementary forms of practical 
art and architecture, and in construction. These exercises must be com- 
bined with instruction in the geometric principles of design and in 
modelling. (See lectures.) 

2. The principles of style illustrated by examples which are to be coined 
by the students. These studies should at the same time be studies oi 
technology and of the history of practical art. 

The models are either real objects of practical art, or fac similes of them, 
in plaster or otherwise, or finally drawings. 

The usual mode of copying me models is by drawings, with or without 
colouring. It may however be desirable, in some circumstances, to have 
them done by modelling, and opportunities should be provided in the 
room for modelling in clay and wax. (See 4.) 

3. Composition of objects of ornamental art. 

That very important part of the instruction in the arts, how to cultivate 
invention either of objects themselves or of their ornamental details, is now 
too much neglected ; and we daily see clever draughtsmen and modellers 
who are welL acquainted with anatomy and able to represent truly whatever 
they see before them, yet have but little ability in the art of composition. 
The students pass the whole of their time in copying and making studies 
after nature, without trying their powers on productions of theif own. 

Those copies and those studies would have much more interest for the 
student, and be rewarded with much greater progress, if done in connexion 
with some idea which the student had in his mind, or had sketched, and 
which he requires to work out to completion. 

The talent and spirit for composition ought to find encouragement 
from the beginning of the artistic education. 

I therefore m^e the following proposition for the studies of my 
classes : — 

CompetUicns between the Students, 

Competitions between the students of the metal-room to take place 
regularly every fortnight, on Monday. 

llie students to spend one day composing sketches for some subject of 
ornamental art, to be proposed to them by the Professor in written pro- 
grammes, fixed on the wall on this morning of the day of competition. 

Two such progprammes wiU be given at once, — one for beginners, the 
other fw the more advanced students, who will be classified only according 
to this distinction. 

The sketches might be ready in one day ; those not dehvered on the 
evening of the same day to be excluded from the competition. 

On an early day after these competitions the Professor to give a critical 
review of the sketches sent in, and afterwards leave to the students them- 
selves to point out, amoi^ others, those whidi merit the pr^erence. 

Hie sketches, with explanatory remarks, will afterwards be presented 
to i^e Superintendents of the Departm^t for them to determine the 
prises. 
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Sman rewardf and cMdtl oertlftcflte ahonld be deiiTered to &e two 
most meritorious m prises. 

Berides these small oompetttkms^ thoe should be twiee a year ocmqpe* 
titioDS of finished woiks. 

The programmes of these ooaq)etiiions will be given on the firet 
Mondays of the months of Apriil and September, or any two moDthft 
in the year, and six weeks will be allowed for finiwhing the worics. 

The second competition of the year should be the so-called great prize 
competition. The successful candidates being rewarded br gold, silyer, 
and bronze medals, and by official testimoniids. The gold medal might 
be the highest prize, and only be given if one of the competitors is not 
only the best among the others, but has highly distinguished himself by 
his labours. To that medal might be attache^ by the Board of IVade, 
certain continffent adirantages to the student in the prosecution of his 
studies, to be nereafter determined upon. The works rewarded should be 
theproperiy of the Department. 

Ine other competition, the first in the year, is of the same nature as the 
former, except that no higher prize than the silver medal could be obtained. 

The competitors of the second class will be advanced to the first dass, 
if they succeed in gaining the prizes in the two great competitions, having 
thenr own programmes. 

Further detoik as to the competitions and rewards can be given, if this 
plan is considered a desirable one. 

4. The various Professors of the Department may be thus comlnned 
for instructional purposes :— 

(a.) FnMTiftliing — different processes of enamel£ng and enamel 

painting. By Mr. Simpson and P. Semper. 
(5.) Modellmg, moulding, and casting; in plaster. By Messrs. 

Townsend, Brucdani, and Semper. 
(c.) Charing and embossing. By 

5. Visits to museiuns, workshops, and manufiactories. 

The Professor should, at certain intervals, visit with his pupils the puUic 
and private collections oi practical art and antiquities, and give historical, 
statistical, and technical explanations of the objects they contain. 

6. Lectures. 

Public lectures on the rdations of the different branches of practical art 
to each other, and to architecture (including characteristics or style), the 
history of art, and its tedmology. 

Students lectures in the metal and furniture class. On the geometrical 
principles of design (including perspective, stereotomy, and other branches 
of study, illustrated by mode&, for students of the D^wrtmoit only. 

The students might be permitted and required to follow the lectures on 
phyrics, mineralogy, chemistry, metallurgy, &c., in the Department of 
Practical Geology, as well as those which are delivered in Marlborough 
House. 

G. Semper. 



(G.)— Casts from the Temple of the Sun at Baalbec. 

Extracts from a Letter from D. Roberts, Esq,, RA,, to R, Redgrave, Esq, 
the Art Superintendent, dated 7, FUzroy-street, January 10, 1853. 

tSf^^ ^ ^"*^ *^ apologize for the delay in sending yon information on the 
Baalbec. magnificent doorway of the Temple of the Sun at Baalbec we have so often 
spoken about, but it has been caused by the hope I had of being able to 
send you drawings of the ornaments which embeUish tiie ardiitraves, which 
I Iwtve unf ortun^y not been i^le to accomplish ; but in the ev«it of its 
bring entertained in the proper quarter, I will gladly do so, meantime 
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tiiere is but an indifPerent representation of the entire gateway in my Ap^odii 
work of the Holy Land, which will help to give some slight notion of it. ^* 

It is in my opinion the most valuahle relic of Roman (probably Gred<.) 
art that I know, and as a specimen of ornamental soroll-work in the best 
period of Roman art would oea most valuable addition to the museiminow 
forming for the benefit of the Schools of Design. 

As &r as I am aware, no correct drawing has ever been made. Casts 
have been made of many of the sculptures of ancient Egypt, but none of 
this splendid doorway. I piust confess I should feel proud, if I could,- 
through you, be the means of inducing the Board of Trade to secure it fbr 
this country. Nothing more easy, and at a tiifling cost : Steamers go 
from Malta to Beyrout within a day and a half's journey of Baalbec. At 
Beyrout there is a British ccmsul who would be but too happy to assist 
whoever might be s^t from this country to take casts of tms gateway, 
as well as of the capitals, which are Corinthian, and although roughly 
formed, principally after being raised in their places, yet th^ propor- 
tions are very fine, and would be a valuable addition to other Koman 
remains of the kind we already possess. 

"What I should propose is this ; let two men accustomed to take casts 
from sculpture be sent (early in the spring would be best), together with the 
material for the purpose, to Beyrout. I^ the British consul be instructed 
to forward them to Baalbec, with a firman empowering them to take casts, 
without damaging the originals; th^ should be accompanied with proper 
guides and a ffuard (if necessary). This can easily be done, and will reeJly 
cost little, as mey (the casts) coiUd be conveyed back to Beyrout on horse- 
back for a trifle, nere they could be at once shipped ^r England. A letter 
from tiie Fordgn Minister to our Consul woula be all that is required. 

(Signed) David Roberts. 

Bichard Redgrave, Esq., R. A. 

P.S. The Temple of the Sun at Baalbec is generally supposed, from 
a tablet let into the wall long alter its erection, to have been erected 
during the reign of the Antonines. My own impression is, that it was one 
of the many works of Herod and cotemporary with the Temple of Jeru- 
salem destroyed by Titus. 

The tablet I allude to has little to do with the Temple, if ai^, being 
built with other fragments into the wall of the principal portico on its being « 

timed into a fortress. 

The scroll ornament alluded to is entwined with children plucking grapes, 
fruits, &o., exquisitely formed and bold in reHef. — D.R. 



(H.) — Shrink of St. Sbbaldus, at Nuremberg. 
The shrine of St. Sebaldus at Nuremburg is one df the most elaborate cast of 
poductions in metal in the world, and as full of beauty and ingenuity as it |**^^9j 
IS elaborate ; being the createst work (in metal) of the greatest master ft *n^^^' 
<^ that branch of art, and executed in the highest period of that art, and in bei^. 
a dty more celebrated than any other in the world for that kind of art. 
This shrine maybe regarded as an object of historical as well as of artistical 
interest; should we not have in the School of Practical Art a perfect cast 
of this fine work ? 
December 6, 1862. (Signed) Syd. Smirke. 



(I.) — ^LoANS of Pictures, &c. to Local Schools. 
I would urge upon your notice a want which militates a^nst a com- 
plete course of study in the schools, and also limits the numbers to 
whom that study is acceptable ;— I refer to the absence of examples of Exiuimlos of 
** Painting," and at the same time venture to suggest the means by which ^P**"*»"Sf* 
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A U gi dii tills defioiencj nu^ht to some extent be obviated. The casts of figures 
1^ and omameiit, chieflr from the antioue, with wMch the sdiools aire 
iolerablj supplied, valuable and essential as tfaev are, meet the reauirements 
of study onlj for form and light and shade. The continued ana restricted 
appfication to such examples becomes to manj wearisome and inefficient, and 
maj in some degree account fcnr the short average time during which pupOs 
remain ocmneotM with the schools ; and it certoinly tends to keep uoof a 
large bo<fy of the more advanced art-workmen, whose avocations chieflj 
faivolve the appliances of colour. Artists engaged upon the decoralion of 
manufactures, which indndes figures, landscape, and flower-painlang, 
labour under serious disadvantages firom the difficulty, and in some cases 
utter impossibiUty, of gaining access to proper examples. There are com- 
parative flew provincial towns which can boast even of a short annual 
exhilntion of pictures. The admittance involves o^ course a pecaniary 
consideration, and copying in any way is ttrietly proMnted, so tluit 
even in these favoured cases the l>enefits presented are very 8%ht. But 
there are many districts, and those in some instances the seats of im- 
portant branches of manufacture, utterly without even such temporal/ 
Loans fipom and restricted advantages. In some degree to remedy this I venture 
SSSm <rf *® propose that specimens selected fit>m the National, V emon, Duli^dch, 
Fainting. &i^d Hampton Court galleries, should be sent in rotation of three or 
four togetW to each of the infoyincial Schools of Design and deposited 
there for studv during a stated time. The small number required for the 
working of this experiment would scarcely be missed f^m the various 
collections, and their absence would be only temporary. But the case 
admits of a judgment upon other grounds, for it must not be overlooked 
that the pictures are national property, and the national investment win be 
well emploved by rendering their merits available to the advancement of 
the national progress as extensively as possible. 

I cannot pass this (^q^xurtunity of alluding to the valuable and instructive 

ooUeotion of porcelain, chiefly the map&ty of the Queen, which Her 

Mijesty has been graciously pleased to have exhibited at Marlborough 

House for the use of the students of the Schools of Desk^ in tilie metro- 

Oolleotioni polis. Were it possible to have a similar collection in we central sdbool 

onunuiao- Qf ^^g district, now almost the exclusive locale of England's ceramic 

• manufactures, or but a few well selected and varied examples from it, such 

an exhibition would powerfully tend to augment the means of disseminatinig 

practical tuition of the highest jvalue. 

The necessity for special study, so judiciously acknowledged and pro- 
^^<a vided for in the foimdation of professorships m connexion with spedal 
>P^>1^^ branches of manufacture will now no longer be disputed, and it is hoped 
^jaauaxxno' ^^^ ^y^ operations of these classes at presentconfined to Marlborough House 
wiU, when sufficiently matured, be eictended to the difPerent localities whcro 
their requirements are more immediately essential, for it must be in the 
seats of manufieicture where their value and efficacy can only be thoroughly 
worked out. It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of this spedal 
attention to art manufacture. If students were to enter the schools prior 
to any determined occupation being made, and the selection remained to 
be decided on by the peculiar talent which attendance at the Schools of 
Design might develope, then one uniform routine of instruction might 
be admitted, but when that occupation is already fixed, when its en- 
gagements have been made, as is the case almost invariably with every 
pupil, then surely the study should be in some d^rree adapted to the 
special and peculiar requirements of their calling. In this respect only 
the mere exhibition sugf^ested here would exercise a very powerM and 
valuable stimulus, which is worth an effort to endeavour to realize. 
Stoke-upon-Trent. T. Battam, Jun. 
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(K.J — Prospectus op thb Departmbnt. Ap^^Kodix 

I* PBOePSCTUS 

OFFICES. B^2S. 

MSNT. 

Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London. 

Hitherto the official business of the Metropolitan Schools of Design 
had been carried on at Somerset House, and their development had been 
much contracted for want of room. For the present, as a temporary 
arrangement, to meet the growing wants of the public for education in 
Art applied to Industry, accommodation is afforded, by the gracious 
permission of Her Miyesty the Queen, for the oppicbs, the museum, 

THE library, the LECTURE-ROOM, AND THE CLASS-ROOMS OP THB 

Department, at Marlborough House, PaU Mall, London. 

Principal Oppicers op the Department. 
Sttperintendent of General Management. — Henry Cole, Esq., C.B. 
Svperintendent of Art. — Richard Redgrave, Esq., R.A. 
Secretary and Financial Officer. — Walter Ruding Deverell, Esq. 
Librarian and Keeper of Vasts. — R. N. Wornum, Esq. 

The Offices for the transaction of business are open firom 10 to 4 daily, 
except the usual holidays at Government offices. 



n. 

ORIGIN AND OBJECTS. 

Origin and Objects. — ^The Department of Practical Art was formed 
in February 1852, for the purpose of mcreasing the efficiency of the Schools 
of Design which had been established in 183/, upon the recommendation 
of the ^ect Committee of the House of Commons, appointed in 1835, to 
" inquire into the best means of extending a knowledge of the arts and of 
the principles of design among the people (especially the manufacturing 
population) of the country." 'fiiis committee recommended the formation 
of an institution, where ** not theoretical instruction only, but the direct 
practical implication of the arts to manufactures ought to be deemed an 
essential element." The School of Design was accordingly established. 

The following passages from the several Reports of the Council of the 
School of Design show that the object for which it was founded has been 
always borne steadily in mind. In 1836, the coimcil stated, '* the object 
of the proposed school b to afford the manufacturers an opportunity of 
acquiring a competent knowledge of the fine arts, as finr as the same are 
connected with manufactures." 

In 1842, classes were proposed to be formed, for 'Hhe study of the 
various processes of manufacture and the practice of design for individual 
branches of industry ;" but little appears to have been carried into effect. 

In 1843 the council dedared, that '* though this school, to a certain 
extent, occupies common ground with ordinary drawing schools, it has 
beyond this a specific puix>ose, from which, in fact, it derives its name. It 
is termed a School of Design, not a school of drawing ; nor is it a school 
for evoy kind of design, but for one kind only, viz., ornamental, to which 
accordingly all the exercises of the pupils, even from the ooimnenoement, 
must have a reference." <' The acquisition of skill in drawing is only a 
pr«]iininaiy step to the real business of the school, which is to teach the 
art of designing ornament, botii in respect of its general principles and its 
specific application to manufacture." 

In 184/ the council announced, that it was their " endeavour to devise 
and cany into effect a systematic and complete course of instruction^ 

A A 
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Dbpabt- 
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Appendix which should embrace, the theory and principles of ornamental design (in- 

iHl eluding the history and explanation of the different styles), and the appli- 

PsosPBCTTs cation of those pnnciples to the various kinds of manufiicture, to the end 

_P» THE thi^^ ti^e power of making ori^^nal designs may be acquired by the pupil» 

and may be exercised by him whilst in the school.** 

It is the duty of the new Department to endeavour to cany out more 
conq>l0tely and to give practical effect to these views. 

The instruction affcMrded at Marlborough House consists in — 

I. The study and examination of the finest specimens of Ornamental 

Art; 
II. Attendance at demonstrations, lectures, &c., on the pinciples 

and practice of Ornamental Art. 
III. The study aod [Mractioe of those special processes of Manufac- 
ture wmch govern the character of Design and lead to its 
production. 



Miueum. 



Omametital 
Casts. 



IIL 
MUSEUM AND LIBRARY OF ORNAMENTAL ART. 

The rooms of the Museum were opened permanently for use on 
Monday the 6th day of September 1852. 

1. Thb Contents op thb Museum. 

A Museum is being formed, to contiun fine examples of Ornamental 
Art, to which access may be had by students and manufacturers for the 
purpose of examination, study, and copying ; and by the Public for general 
mstruction. The nucleus of the Museum consists of the examples selected 
from the Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all Nations, by a Com- 
mittee appointed bv the Board of Trade, consisting of Mr. H. Cole, C.B., 
Mr. Owen Jones, Mr. Pugin, and Mr. R. Redgrave, R.A., and purchased 
by a Treasury grant of 5,0001. These are works in precious and other 
metals — in pottery, glass, wood, and woven fabrics, chosen for qualities 
which illustrate true principles of design, or display high excellence in 
workmanship. The reasons which influenced the Uommittee in their se- 
lection are rally stated in the Catalogue, which is published, (price 3d.) 
Besides these, the Museiun contains the articles of manufacture purchased 
for the use of the School of Design which had been removed from 
Somerset House, with some presents and loans of valuable specimens 
from Her Majesty the Queen, and from manufacturers and others. 

Patterns of modem manufactures, especially woven fabrics — such as 
printed goods of vXL kinds, silks and ribbons, both Foreign and British — 
are collected periodically, and are open for inspection by manufactiu'ers and 
students. 

A small room has been fitted up with examples of modem carpets, 
paper hangings, garment fabrics, pottery, glass, papier mache, &c., wnich 
are intended to illustrate false principles of Decoration, and to 
present types of what ought to be avoided. 

2. Collection of Ornamental Casts. 

The want of sufficient accommodation has limited the exhibition of the 
numerous Ornamental Casts in possession of the Department to a small 
collection illustrative of Renaassance Ornament, ana the dnedmens of 
this particular style have been chosen and arranged by Mr. Womum in 
I»referenee to any other, because there is no similar collection accessible to 
the Public in the Metropolis. The other casts belonging to the Depart- 
ment, which are arranged in the basement and cellurs of Marlborough 
House, are accessible only to students and persons consulting the worKS 
in the Museum. 
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3. A Library of Books^ Prints, Drawings, &c. Appjmdix 

Librarian and Keeper of the Casts, — R. N. Wornum, Esq. — -' 

Clprk to the Library. -Mt, Lasksy. ^^^^^ 

The Library, consisting at present of about 1,500 volumes, portfolios Depabt- 
of prints, dntwings, &c. relating to Decorative Art and Ornamental heitt. 
Manufactures, is open for the use of students, manufacturers, and the i^jbrary. 
public in general, subject to the rules of the Department. As soon as 
possible a Classed Cat^Jogue will be prepared, which will enable everv 
manufacturer to ascertidn readily what works exist in the libraiy which 
refer to any species of Ornamental Manufactures in which he may be 
interested ; ana arrangements will be made to enable him to consult them 
with the utmost facility. 

4. Rules for Admission to the Museum, Library, &c. 
Clerk to the Museum. — 

To ensure the Museum's being kept as 9. place of study, and to provide Rules for 
a fund for renewing the examples and mcreasing their number, the admissioiito 
following provisional regulations have been sanctioned by the Lords of ^*^"™* 
the Conmiittee of Privy Council for Trade — 
, I. The Museum will be open from November 1 to March 1, 
from 10 to 3 ; from March I to November 1, from 10 to 4, except 
the appointed vacations; and from July 15 to September 15, when 
the Museimi is closed to afford the Committees of the Local Schools 
the opportunity of borrowing the articles under certain conditions. 

2. On Mondays and Tuesdays, a^d during Easter and Christmas 
weeks, the Public are admitted free; but on these days examples 
cannot be removed from their cases for study. 

3. On Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, Persons not 
Students are admitted on payment of 6c?. each, and any single 
example may be copied on payment of an additional 6d; or any 
number of examples in one portfolio, on payment of \s. additional, 
each person : Manufacturers and others, by payment of an annual 
subscription of 1/. \s., may obtain a ticket, transferable to any 
member of their firm, or any person in their employ. (From 
December 26 to January 6 inclusive, and during the Easter and 
Whitsun weeks, the Museum is closed to manufacturers and 
students, in order to be opened to the Public at large.) 

. 4. All registered students of the Department of Practical Art have 
firee admittance daily, upon production of their fee-receipts. 

5. All students in the special classes of the Department have, in 
addition, the privilege of examining and copying examples, without 
pa3rment of any additional fee. 

6. A book is kept in which on the days given up to the students, Muaeiim. 
every person desiring to inspect the Museum, or requiring the use of 

any articles, is to enter his name, address, and the article he requires. 

7. No person is allowed to have the use of any article except m the 
presence of an officer of the Department ; and before handling any 
article he will be required to wash his hands. 

8. Except the fees above-mentioned, no fee or gratuity is to be re- 
ceived by any officer of the establishment from any person using the 
articles. 

9. Whilst every care is taken of articles lent to the Museum for 
exhibition, it is necessanr to state that the Deps»rtment, as in similar 
cases, the Exhibition of 1851, the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
&c., cannot be responsible for loss or damage. 

The Museum is closed on ISaturdays, for cleaning, &c. 
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IV. 

SPECIAL CLASSES MEETING AT MARLBOROUGH 
HOUSE, 

for the following objects, and may be attended both by male and female 
students, except in the case of wood engraving and lithography. 
I. Woven Fabrics of all kinds, indnding Embroidery, Lace, and 
Paper Staining. — Conducted by Oetamus Hudson, Esq. 

Arrangements are made to supply to the manufacturer, student, 
designer, and workman all the advice and assistance which the Professor 
may be able to aiford them in improving Art applied to Woven Fabrics 
ana Paper Staining. He attends daily from 10 till 1. 

A class of stucknts, both male and female, meets daily to practise 
Ornamental Art, and to become qualified designers, or skilled in the 
execution of Works of Ornamental Art. 

Manufacturers, Designers, &c., may consult the Professor on the 
execution of any works or designs originated by them, or obtain in- 
formation as respects the examples in the Museum, or books, prints, &c., 
in the library : also as respects the fitness of students of the Depart- 
ment to become designers, or Art workmen, &c. 

Manufacturers and others who are unable to attend personally, may 
send their works to receive the benefit of the Professor's suggestbns, 
paying the necessary postage or carriage of the same to and from 
MarllK)rough House, and transmitting the appointed fees. 

Occasiomd Lectures will be delivered by the Professor. 

The Fees, which are to be paid in advance, are as follows :— 

1. Dailv students (who are required to demonstrate that they possess 
an adequate power of drawing and painting before they are permitted 
to enter the class) 50^. a quarter, or 8/. a year. 

2. Manufeusturers, designers, or others seeking occasional advice, 6s. 
a week, or 2s, each separate consultation. 

3. Manufacturers and others may subscribe annually 51., may attend 
themselves, or send their workmen, at any time to receive adnce 
and assistance in originating or executing Chmamental Designs. 

IL Principles and Practice of Ornamental Art applied to Metals, 
Jewellery, and Enamels. — Conducted by Professor Semper, 
Y^^'^ Arrangements are made to supply to the manu^Etcturer, student, 

Bmimel^ikc. designer, and workman all the advice and assistance that the Professor 
may be able to afford them, in improving Art applied to all kinds of 
Metal, Jewellery, and Enamels. Professor Semper attends daily from 
, 10 till 1. 
Special A class of students meet daily to practise Ornamental Art, and to 

dli^, become qualified as designers, or skilled workmen in the execution of 
works of Ornamental Art. The students have the advantage of attending 
demonstrations of actual processes, such as Repouss^, Chasing, Casting, 
Forming, &c. 

ManufEtcturers, designers, &c., mav consult the Professor on the 
execution of any works or designs originated by them, or obtain informa- 
tion as respects the examples in the Museum, or books, prints, &c., in 
the Library ; also as respects the fitness of students of the Departaient to 
become designers or Art workmen, &c. 

ManuAicturers, and others who are unable to attend personally, may 
send their works to receive the benefit of any suggestion from the Pro- 
fessor by paving the neceesaiy postage or carriage of the same to and from 
Marlborougn House, and transmittmff the appointed fees. 
Occasiomd lectures will be delivered by the Professor. 
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The Fees, which are to be paid in advance, are as follows : — Appendix 

1. Daily students (who are required to demonstrate that they possess ^Hl 
an adequate power of Drawing and Modelling before they are Peospbctus 
permitted to enter the class) 50*. a quarter, or 8/. a year. bs^^^ 

2. Manufacturers, designers, or others, seeking occasional advice, 6$. a ue^^' 
week, or 2*. each separate consultation. Sp 

3. Manufacturers and others, by subscribing annually 51., may attend 
themselves, or send their workmen, at anytime, to receive advice and 
assistance in originating or executing Ornamental Designs. 



III. Pottery, Furniture, and other Manufactures. 
For information on these divisions application is to be made to Ph)- Potteiy, Ac. 
fessor Semper until other arrangements are made. 



IV. Painting on Porcei,ain. — Conducted by J. Simpson, Esq. 

In this class, instruction is given in the processes, and in the actual Vaintinx on 
practice, of Painting on Porcelwn : and the student mR have the oppor- ^o*^**"** 
tunity of seeing the work fired in the kiln. 

Occasional Lectures on those principles of Chemistry which govern 
painting on Porcelain, will be given by Dr. Lyon Playfair, &c./ and the 
practice of the Art will be directed and demonstrated by Mr. J. Simpson. 

ITie students will have the privilege of making copies from celebrated 
Pictures by the Old Masters from Hampton Court, &c., and by various 
eminent artists, as well as of the finest examples of various styles of 
Painting on Porcelain. 

Separate classes for male and female students will meet at Marlborough 
House on the mornings of Monday and Thursday at 11 o'clock. 

Fees, 

Students cannot enter for a course of a shorter period than two Ses- 
sions, for which the fees are 51. ; students who enter for a whole year are 
to pay 8/. 

No student is permitted to enter this class who is unable to affbrd proof 
of satisfactory proficiency in Drawing and Painting, which all students will 
be required to give. 

Applicants for admission are requested to send their names to the Clerk 
of tne Museum, accompanied tvdth specimens of their ability. 



V. For Female Students only, in the Practice of Engraving on 

Wood. — Conducted by Miss Annie Waterhouse, and Superintended 

by John Thompson, Esq. 

The instruction given in this class consists in the practice of Drawing on Wood 
Wood, Engraving on Wood, and Preparations for printing Wood Blocks. Bngraving, 

The productions of the students, when required and found suitable, are 
used by the Department in its publications. 

Students are not admissible to this class until they have acquired the 
power ckP drawing from the round. 

The class meets every Morning (except Saturday) from 10 to 1 o'clock. 

Fees. 

Students who have attended the Metropolitan Female School, or any 
Loci! School of Ornamental Art, and produce a certificate of having 
passed satisfactorily through the six first, the 10th, and 14th stages 
of the course of instruction, are admitted on payment of a fee of 30s. 
per quarter, or 51. a year, pjud in advance. 

All other persons are admitted on payment of 50^. a quarter, or 8/. 
a year, paid in advance. 
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Applicants for admission are required to submit specimens of their 
ability to Miss Watsruousb, any morning except Saturday. 



PBOSPKTUf 
OF THB 

^^22^^ VI. Chbomo-lithography, at present for Female Students only. 
SiNtcial — Conducted by Miss Channon and Mr. Vincent Brookes, 

C wMw . The fees and conditions are the same as in the class for Wood 

VII. The Study of Artistic Anatomy, including Drawing, Painting, 
and Modelling the Human Figure, &c. — Conducted by Henry James 
Townsmd, Esq. 
Axiiitio In these classes instruction, vnth prcu^al demonstrations, is given bv 

^^'^'^^^^l' the Ihrofessor in Drawing, Painting, and Modelling, connected with 
Anatomical Structure. 
The studies are conducted in the following f^roups : — 
L Drawing in Chalk or Charcoal with a view to the correct study of 
structure through light and shadow. The study of the antique and 
of Nature wiU, therefore, be prosecuted, step by step, in careful com- 
parison with the bony and muscular frame- work, from casts, prints, &c. 

2. Modelling in Clay and in Wax. In this class the principles of 
Relievo are taught, and the study from the round, whether of 
original figures or from fine examples, is carried on with constant 
reference to the test of anatomy. 

In both the above classes the method of Analysis is adopted; so that, 
according to the occasion, the drawing or model, or selected portions 
of it, are anatomically rendered, 

3. 7^ Painting dass comprehends the various methods of Painting in 
Water-Colour, Tempera, Oil, or Fresco: commencing with Mono- 
chrome Painting from plaster casts, and advancing to the study of 
coloured examples, with occasional reference to the living modeL 

Students desiring to enter these classes from Somerset House, or any oi 
the Provincial Schools of Ornamental Art, are required to submit to the 
Professor spedmens of their ability, sufficient to indicate the previous 
acquisition of a power to draw, paint, or model, whether from the fiat or 
round. Demonstrations are given by the Professor, from time to time, 
reviewing the chief points in the human frame, or* in the structure of 
animals, whieh are of interest to the ornamental designer, painter, or 
modeller, with illustrations from the surroimding examples in the Studio 
or Museum. 

These classes meet at Marlborough House on every evening in the week 
except Saturday, from half-past 6 to 9 o'clock. 

Fees. 

Students who enter this class, having obtained from the Head Master 
of any Government School of Ornamental Art a certificate of having passed 
through the first six stages in the course of instruction of those Sdiook, 
are a(unitted on payment of a fee of 3s. per month. 

All other students properly qualified are admitted on the payment of a 
fee of 7s. per month. 

Apphcants for admission to these dasses are required to submit speci- 
mens of their abiUtv to the Professor, and can do so on any evening, except 
Saturday, from half-past 6 until 9 o'clock. 

Monung classes are also formed. All persons wishing to join these 
classes must apply, personally, to Mr. Townsend, at the hours above 
named, or by letter, to the Clerk of the Museum, at Marlborough 
House. 
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VIII. Architectural Details and Practical Construction. ^"^^f^ 

Conducted by C. /. Richardson, Esq., M.I.B.A. Peobpectus 

In this class instruction b given in Linear Drawing and the use of of the 
Geometric Instruments, in connexion with the following studies :— ^mbm^ 

1. Practical Geometry and Ge<Mnetnc Construction, applied to Car- gp^j^j^i 
pentry. Joiners' Work, Masons' Work, Plastering and the various cb^es. 
branches of Constructive Architecture ; Upholstery, and Interior Architectu- 
Decoration. ral Details. 

2. Architectural Details, as. Architraves, Doors, Mouldings, Panels, 
Pilasters, Soffits, &c. ; and the preparation of Working Drawings of 
the various members of Architectural Construction. 

3. Ichnography, or the science of Planning ; Skiography, or the Pro- 
jection of Shadows ; and Plain and Isometrical Perspective applied < 
to the same purposes. 

lliis class meete at Marlboroiip^h House on every evening in the week, 
except Saturday, from half-past 6 to 9 o'clock. 

Fees, 

Students who enter this class, having obtained from the Head Master 
of any School of Ornamental Art a certificate of having passed through 
the five fijrst stages in the course of instruction of those Schools, are 
admitted on the payment of a fee of Zs. per month, for the evening, and 
65. for the morning. 

All other students are admitted on the payment of a fee of bs. per 
month for the evening, and IO5. per month for the morning. 

Applicante for admission to these classes are required te submit speci- 
mens of their ability to Mr. Richardson, and can do so on any evening,, 
except Saturday, from half-past 6 until 9 o'clock. 

Morning classes will be rormed to attend on two davs in the week, as 
soon as a sufficient number of applicants have signified their desire to 
enter such classes. All persons wishing to join them must apply, per- 
Bonfl^, to Mr. Richardson, at the hours above named, or by letter, to 
the Clerk of the Museum. 



IX. Practising the various Processes of Casting and Moulding, open 
to Male Studente only. — Conducted by SignorD. Brucciani, 

The object in forming this class is to teach the Students of the Model- Casting tandt 
ling Classes of the Department the processes of making Waste Moulds ; Moulding. 
Piece Moulds ; Elastic Moulds ; and the uses of Plaster of Paris, of Wax, 
and of Gelatine. 

Course 1. — From September to the end of November 1852, <m Piece or 
safe Moulding; about 12 demonstrations. Fee 65. the course, or 6rf. 
each demonstration. 

Course 2. — From December 1852 to the end of February 1863 on 
Gelatine Moulding, or casting from the same ; about 12 demonstrations. 
Fee bs, the course, or 64. each demonstration. 

Course 3. — ^From March to the mid^e of August 1853, on Moulding 
and Casting from Nature ; about 16 demonstrations. Fee 7s,, or 6i. each 
demonstration. Single ftse for the whole course, 125. 

The vacations of all the Classes are— six weeks at Midsummer, from 
15Ui of July to 3l8t of August ; one week at Christmas, from the 24th of 
December; and Easter wodi. 

V. 

LECTURES. 

Lecture^ during the Session, aie deliveredr— by Dr. Lindley, on the Lectures, 
repies^ntKtion of Vegetable Forms.^Dr. Lyon Playiair, on the Rrinoiples 
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Appradiz of ChemistiT, in the Manuftujture of Pottery. — ^Mr. Owen Jones, on 
Prindples of Decoration. — Mr. Womum, on Renaissance Ornament. — 
PBotPsoTus Mr. Tnompson, on Wood Engraving, — ^and Sig. Brucciani, on Moulding, 
Vw^S- ^^' ' Admission, 6d, each Lecture. 



SCHOOLS OF 



VL 

PRACTICAL ART. 



MBTBOPOLITAN SCHOOLS, 



Schools of 

Practical 

Art. 

potttan. (Male Classes) at Somerset House j With an Elementary Branch, at the 
Mechanics Institute, Great Smith Street, Westminster. 



Head Master, — R. Burchett, Esq. Assistant Masters. — Messrs. R. W. 
Herman, William Dbnby, H. Bowler, W. Wills, Walter 
H. Deverell. 



(Female Classes) 37, Gower Street. 
Superintendent. — Mrs. McIan. Assistant Teachers. — ^Miss Gann 

Miss West. 



and 



The general course of instruction, both in the Male and the Female 
Schools, and in all the Local Schools (modified by circumstances) com- 
prises :---Geometrical Drawing and Perspective : — Elementary Freehand 
Drawing, from the flat and from the round. — Drawing ^m Solid Geome- 
trical ^lodels. — Shading, from the flat and from the roimd. — Fiffure 
Drawing, from the flat, from the round, and from the life, including 
anatomical studies and drapery. — Modelling of ornament; and of the 
figure as applied to ornament. — Painting in water colour, tempera, fresco, 
oU, and encaustic, from examples of ornamental art, and from Nature, 
landscape, animals, foliage, flowers, fruit, &c. — Exercises in composition, 
and original designs, for decoration and manufrictures. — Lectures on the 
history, principles, and practice of Ornamental Art. 

An exceptional course for general education is established for the use 
of those who desire to possess some power of correctly representing objects 
without following the study of art professionally. The studies comprise 
sketching from natural and other objects in pencil, chalk, or sepia; 
painting in oil or water colours from examples ; painting in oil or water 
colours from nature, as flowers, compositions of still life, &c. &c. 

The students have the privilege of copying paintings from the Royal 
Gallery at Hampton Court, &c. ; and specimens of plants and flowers from 
the Ro^al Gardens, at Kew; the managers of the Royal Botanical and 
Zoological Societies ffrant free admission to students in the advanced 
classes, to sketch in their gardens. 

Scholarships. — ^To enable competent students to have the benefit of 
a continued course of instruction, and to acquire a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples, as well as skill in the practice of Ornamental Art, several scholarships 
are established, varying from lOl. to 30Z. per annum, renewable yearly^ by 
public competition among the students. 

Admission. — Printed forms of appUcation fwr admission, and copies of 
the prospectus, may be obtained at Marlborough House, Somerset House, 
and 37, Gower Street. 

As rejects the Male Cte««c*. —i Students may enter the elementary 
school without possessing any qualification in drawing or modeUing, but 
they must be prepared to show themselves acquainted with reading, 
writing, and the four first rules of arithmetic, and they must also have a 
knowledge of, at least, the definitions of practical geomelay. As respects 
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the Female Classes, students bef(»re enterinff the elementary school must Appendix 

be able to draw the copies of the letters AGS, which may be obtained at 

the school^ and they must also have a knowledge of the names of certain Peospectus 
geometrical forms which are contained in a text book of definitions to be ^^^. 
purchased of Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 193 Piccadilly, or at the school, mbkt. 
and no student will be admitted without examination upon such book. Schools of 
Every student desirous of entering the upper school must make drawings ^J«tical 
from the most advanced examples in the elementary school, must have a 
full knowledge of practical geometry and elementaiy perspective, and an 
elementary Imowledge of the laws of colour ; a text b<x)k of the laws of 
colour may purchased of Messrs. Chapman and Hall, or at the school, on 
which every applicant for admission to the upper school will be examined. 

The rooms at Somerset House will accommodate about 400 students, of 
whom the class for elementary drawing comprises about 150, who are ad- 
mitted on probation, and are transferred to the advanced classes, as they 
give evidence of the requisite proficiency. The house iat Gower Street for 
the female classes will accommodate about 150 students. 

Fees for the Male and Female Classes. — ^Entrance fee. Two 
shillings. Elementary classes. Morning : Six Months, Twelve shillings 
male j Ten shillings, female classes. Evening : Two shillings a month. 
Advanced classes, meeting in the day — Four shillings a month. 
Meeting in the evening— Two shillings a month. 

The teea for attendance, as respects students already admitted into the 
school, must be paid in advance to the clerk, before the expiration of the 
four ferst days in the month ; a receipt will be given by the clerk, which 
the student must be prepared to produce in the school when required. 

Students who do not pay their fees before the expiration of the first four 
days, or produce a certificate accounting for their absence, will be considered 
to have left the school, and if they desire to re-enter it, must make 
application in the usual form, pay the entrance fee, and wait their turn 
for admission in case the school should be frill. 

Hours of Attendance for the Male Classes. — Morning: 
Elementary class, firom 10 to 1. Advanced classes, from 10 to 3. Evening : 
All the classes from half-past 6 to 9. 

Hours of Attendance for the Female Classes. — Morning: 
Elementary class, half-past 10 to half-past 1. Advanced classes, 2 to 5. 
Evening : on Mondays and Wednesdays, 6 to 8. 

The daily attendance of each student is registered; and any irregularity 
of attendance is required to be explained, to ensure the continuance of his 
or her name upon the books. 

Vacations. — Saturday in every week; six weeks at Midsummer, from 
the 15th of July to the 31st of August ; one week at Christmas^ from the 
24th December ; and Easter week. 



vn. 
ANNUAL EXHIBITIONS 

of the works of the students of all the Schools will take place in the Exhibitions 
rooms of Marlborough House until other accommodation is provided. 
Medals are awarded to students exhibiting the mostmeritorious works. The 
Honorary Examiners for the year 1852 were Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A., 
and D. Maclise, Esq., R.A., with R. Redgrave, Esq., R.A., the Art 
Superintendent. 

The Special Prize List 
for works to be exhibited in May 1853 is now ready, and can be obtained 
of the Clerk of the Museum ana at Somerset House. 
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^P^^5^ (L.) — CONTKNTS AND ArRANGBIIBNT OP THK MUSBUM. 

p^~~^ [As many of the articles exhibited in the Museum are lent only for limited 
^^Sw^^!m^* periods, the arrangement of the Museum is liable to constant changes, and the 
Dkpast- ibUowing brief notes hare been prepared for the information of the casual 
jiBHT. visitor.] 

Contenuof CONTENTS OF THE ROOMS, PASSAGES, i&c. OPEN TO THE 
tbeMuieum. PUBUC. 

L The Staircabb ccmtains — 

(a) Ccurptti and vooven fabrics, exhibited in this position on account of their 
siie, which is too great to admit of their being shown together with the other 
woven &brics. 

(h) Tapestry lent fVtrai Hampton Court Palace, supposed to have been 
dedgned ij Bernard Van Orlay about A.D. 1530. 

(c) Copies of the Arabesques by Raphael in f^ VaUcan, purchased by the 
School of Design at the sale of the late Mr. Nash's ywgerij, 

(d) WaU ales, manufactured by Messrs. Minton. 

n. Passage Boom, containing — 
(a) A collection of examples in Woven fabrics, Paperhangings, Metal work, 
Qlass, Pottery, &c used in lectures, and demonstrations illustratiye of &]se prin- 
ciples of decoration. (See Catalogue, Appendix C. page 74.) 

HL MuiEUM Boom, No. 18, containing — 

(a) A portion only <^ the Woven fabrics of the Department hung in cases on 
the walls. Other portions cannot be exhibited for want <^ room. (See 
Catalogue, Division L, of Woven Fabrics, page 7.) 

(6) Below the Woven fabrics are specimens of lacquer work, ivory, &c, and 
smaller articles of metal work, for which room cannot be found elsewhere. 
(See Catalogue, Division Y., of Fumitnre, pages 49 and 51.) 

A cinque centp iron sword-hilt, lent by Mr. Willoughby. 

Indian kettle and stand, enamelled on copper. An early engraving on silver 
lent by Admiral Sharpe. Mediaeval keys, hookah bottom and ornamental iron- 
work, lent by Mr. ArUiur Tupper. 

Bronze Venetian knocker, lent by Mr. Webb. 

Indian silver filigree bracelets, mauufieu^tured at Bolarum, in the Bengal 
presidency, exhibited as specimens of the perfection of silver work in India, 
lent by Mr. Dodd. Bronze Bull lent by Mr. J. C. Kobinson. 

(c) In the centre of the room and in the windows are those articles of 
jewellery, enamels, gold, &c. which it is necessary to keep under cover for 
preservation. (See Catalogue, Division H., of Metsd Work, page 21.) 

(d) The remaining spaces on the walls are used for displaying arms, &c.» 
wlueh require wall space. 

IV. MnsBUM Boom, No. 19, contains — 
(a) Bulky articles of Furniture, such as the Barbetti Cabinet, the Mediaeval 
Press by Pngin, the Terra Cotta Chimney-piece. (See Catalogue, Division Y., 
page 48.) 

(6) Hie wall space is used chiefly for Wood carvings, Paperhangings, and 
Draperies, 

Specimens of wood carvings of various styles, lent by Mr. Wehbw 
(c) The remainder of the Meted work belonging to tne Department, and some 
very valuable loani, of the CeUini Shield by the Queen, the Vase and Shield 
by Yecht6, lent by Messrs. Hunt and Boskill, and the bn»i2e busts of Pq[>ea 
Alexander YHL and Leo. X., lent by Mr. Webb, which could not be arranged 
in the preceding room for want of space, and are placed here. 

Y. MiTssuM Boom, No. SO, contains — 
Pottety and wotks in stone. The principal part of this coUection does not 
beloD|^ to the Department, but has been lent for periods of various limited 
durations, for the use of the students and the information of the public 
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Shn-es Porcelain, ^^^ 

Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to lend 44 pieces of Sevres porcelain 

from Buckingham Palace. They afford illustrations of the great technical skill Psospbctus 
which the Koyal Manufiujtory at Sdvres attained in the seventeenth and £^^, 
eighteenth centuries. As specimens of finished modelling, gilding, and chasing, mbht. 
of successful colours, and of painting, they are among the very finest works contents of 
which have ever been fired in the ki£as at Sevres. The shelf over the fireplace the Museum, 
displays illustrations chiefly of the success realised in the pink colour known by 
the name of the rose du Barry ^ and the turquoise and other tints of blue. The 
centre vase is valued at 1000^ The illustrations of the royal blue (the rich 
purple) are in the front of the stand near the windows. The principal piece 
here (on the highest shelf) it is known would bring more than 1000/. at a public 
sale. It is chiefly for the great excellence of their workmanship and technical 
skill that tiiese Sevres specimens are valued, and not for tiieir forms. The 
Queen has liberally permitted manufiictnrCTS and students to copy them and 
derive any possible benefit from the study of them. 

Modem German Ptuntings on Porcdain, 
A copy of a picture by Sir Edwin Landseer, made in Bavaria, with three 
others lent by RRH. Prince Albert 

Dutch Earthenware. 
Another part of this collection is furnished by Mr. Farrar, who has lent the 
flawing : — 

Large ewer, stone ware - . - - - No. 70. 

Large ewer, dated 1584, stone ware - - - No. 74. 

Large ewer, stone ware - - - - Na 76. 

Blue tankard with Ud, dated 1596 - - - Na 103. 

Small ewer, with medallion of William IIL - - - Na 158* 

Small ewer --..-. Na 155. 

Small ewer ... - . - Na 147. 

Small ewer ------- Na 142. 

Small ewer - - - - - - No. 136. 

The above-named pieces are from the celebrated collection of the late 
Joan D'Huyvetter of Ghent 

Chi^y Indian, 
laage globular jar, with pUnts and dragons gilt on a blue indented ground; 

eleplumts* heads at the handles. 
Two imitation bronze beakers, from the collection of the late Queen Charbtte. 
Crackle vase, crimson enamel 
Crackle vase, blue and crimson enamel 
Three pieces of Baphael ware. 
A third portion consists of the loans frtmi Mr. Webb, of the following :-« 

Oriental China vase, with flowers. 

Oriental China vase (large). 

Oriental egg-shell vase, with figures. 

Oriental crackle vase, with blue landscape. 

Oriental crackle ^bottle, with raised blue flowers. 

Eight Oriental China plates. 

E^-ikell cup and saucer. 

Blue Nevers ware pilgrim's bottle. 

Ral&kele ware plate. 

Large Delft jug. 

Tall Delft jug. 

Two bine Delft jugs. 

Sevres cup and saucer. 

Grot bleu <dd Sevres China teapot 

Worcester China jug. 

Four pieces of alabaster scroll friezes. 

Mr. Minton has lent a selection tcom, his masenm fbr the purpose oi illus- 
trating the history and various kinds of pottery; consisting of — 
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Sttme Ware. 

AFlemitliJiig ...... dated 1513. 

A Flemish jog - - - - - - „ 1598. 

A Flemish jug, Une enameled - - - - „ 1769. 

Enfl^iifh common stone ware, from VanxhaU ... isih centmy. 
A Saxony covered cjlindricai pot, an early q>ecimen of 

Betichger's manoDictare • - begnming of the 18ih century. 
A Chineee kettle perforated, in red stone or porcelain ware. 

A German jardhiier and stand, platinised ornaments - modem. 

Mqjolica, 

An Italian eroeC stand ..... leth century. 

A French tile, painted with a flenr-de4is • - - 17th century. 

A Delftjng, with Chinese snljcet .... I8th century. 
A French round dish, with a sal:jeot painted in centre in 

oclure .---..- 18th century. 

A Delft oval dish -----. 18th century. 

A Spanish tik, from Valencia ... - modem. 

Hard Poredam. 

A Chinese octagonal compotier, raised on foot - - old. 

A Chinese basin, red outside, green enamel inside - - old. 
A Chinese plate, in celadon, birds and flowers. 
A Chinese square basin, pink enamel outside, green enamel 

inside. 
A Chinese white plate, painted with flowers. 

A Dresden oval basket, perforated, goats* heads - - old. 

A Dresden oval basket, with Chinese figures raised on front old. 

A Dresden plate, with landscape in centre ... old. 

A Dresden cup, with a curiously worked handle - - old. 

A Dresden snudl stand, raised on feet ... old. 

A Dresden teapot, oval shape, bine and gold stripes • old. 

A Dresden soup plate, green border, figures in centre • old. 

A Berlin plate, blue border on a gold ground - - old. 

A Berlin oval tray, painted with roses * - - old. 

A Berlin cup and saucer ... . old. 

A Berlin cup ---.-. old. 

A Berlin cup and saucer, with landscape in black - - old. 

A Berlin plate, with Pompcian ornaments - - new. 
A Sevres vase, brown glaze, landscape. 
A Sevres cup and saucer, painted with jasmine. 

Soft Porcelain, 

A Sevres teapot, wreath of pink flowers, trophy in centre - old. 

A Sdvres cup and saucer of the same set ... old. 

A Sevres sugar box of the same set - ... old. 

A Sevres cup and saucer, gros bleu, birds in panels - old. 

A Sevres cup and saucer, gros bleu, roses in the border - old. 

A Sevres cup and saucer, rose du Barry - . old. 

A Chantilly plate, gros bleu border, birds ... old. 

An English oval dish and plate (Chelsea) - . old. 

An English teapot, dark blue bands (Chelsea) - - old. 

A Welch cup and saucer, pink ground ... Nantgarrow. 
A cup and saucer, gilt, marked with an anchor, sui^K>sed to be Venetian. 

Earthenware. 
An English plate and perforated cover, Wedgwood's Queen's 

ware. 
An early English oval dish, transparent glaze, varied in 

colours. 

A French oval dish, with the clays worked as a marble - 1789. 

A French slab, with transparent green glaze - - modem. 

A French slab, with transparent imitation of malachite - modem. 
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Mr. Tupper has contributed a cnrioos assortment of the native earthenware Appeudix 
procured flrom the Cape of Good Hope; and Captain Eardley Wihnot Zzl 
specimens of Mexican ware. PBOSFEcrtJs 

Specimens of Sevres cup and saucer, lent by Ueutenant-General Lodwick. of the 

Several specimens oi Indian yellow porcelain, lent by Mr. Bailey. mem?'' 

Specimens of early Dresden porcelam, lent by Mr. Willoughby. Contents of 

Statuettes in terra cotta, and bas-relie& by Clodion, lent by Mr. Field. the Museum. 

The remaining specimens lent have been borrowed from Hampton Court 
Palace (the blue Ddft ware), Mr. T. Baring, MP. (chiefly specimens from 
Dresden and Berlin), Mr. S. Redgrave, Mr. Cole, Mrs. Dodd, and others. 

The specimens of Pottery belonging to the Department which are exhibited, 
are numbered and described in the Catalogue (Division HL— Pottery, page 37). 

Owing to the restricted space and the temporary possession of most of the 
articles, the only principle of arrangement which was found possible with the 
collection was tnat which would display the examples to the best advantage: any 
strict arrangement as to class or cluronology was impracticable. Sevres 
porcelain requires that it should be placed opposite to the light; and these 
specimens more than filled all the best pkices. 

The works in marble are described in Division YL (Various) of the Catalogue 
(page 51). 

YL Museum Room, No. 22, contains — 

A selection of the casts of the so-called Renaissance period of Art ; but, 
owing to want of space, this portion of the collection belonging to the Depart- 
ment is very inadequately displayed. Such specimens however as are exhibited 
illustrate the best period of the Renaissance in all its varieties, as developed in 
Metal, Stone, or Wood, frx>m about the period of 1400 to 1600. 

The spirit of the style in its perfect form, the Cinquecento, consists chiefly in 
a general repudiation of everything not warranted by classical precedent ; in 
the substitution, in &ct, of Roman for Romanesque or Gothic details. 

The earliest examples in the room are from the Bronze Gates of Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, at Florence, modelled in 1402, but not completed until 1425; these are 
followed by specimens from the Roman Cancellcria by Bramante, 1495, in which 
we see the Cinquecento Arabesque already prominent ; and the same style it 
exhibited in perfection in the two small specimens of Tullio Lombardo, from the 
(Church of Santa Miria de' Miracoli at Venice. 

The specimens following from the Chateau de Gaillon in Normandy, built by 
Cardinal d'Amboise, Minister of Louis XII., are the earliest examples of the 
Renaissance in France. This chateau was commenced at the close of the 
fifteenth century, but occupied the Cardinal until his death in 1510. His mo- 
nument in the Cathedral of Rouen, of which several portions are exhibited, is in 
a similar taste ; and, o^'mg to its still perfect state, is one of the most interesting 
monuments in Europe. R was completed in 1525, and is remarkable for its 
decided combination of a Grothic arrangement of the whole with a classic detail 
of the parts. 

The pilasters from the tomb of Louis XII. in St Denis, are of the same style 
and period: this monument was erected by Francis L, to his iather-in-law, about 
1520. 

The panels frx>m the Martinengo Tomb at Brescia, erected about 1530, and 
the large pilasters from the &9ade of the Church of Santa Maria de* Miracoli, 
of the same town and period, display this style in all its exuberance of the gro- 
tesque Arabesque, with a strong naturalist feeling in the details. The still bolder 
specimens of Alessandro Vittoria, displaying a dangerous &cility of execution, 
from the Scala d*Oo in the Ducal Palace at Venice, executed about 1560, 
illustrate tiie commencement of the decline, — evident in the sacrifice of detail 
to mere general effect Several excellent specimens of wood carving from 
France and Belgium, and a large piece from the old guard chamber at West- 
minster, complete the varieties of this style. The scrolled shields, or cartouches 
and strap-work, illustrate the peculiar characteristics of the English variety of 
the Renaissance, called the Elizabethan ; a variety which seems to have owed 
its establishment as a distinct style to Henry 11. of France. The Chateau 
d'Anet, built by this monarch for Diana of Poitiers, about 1550, under the 
direction of Hulibert Delorme, was loaded with this peculiar species of decora- 
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^^^VSj^ tioD, fcroned shields, and tracery composed of the initials of the King and Diana 
of Poitien combined. 

^^S?^^ Vn. The Comulthjo Boom, 

DVABT- Used by Students, &e., when the articles are remored from their cases or 
OooU>ii^ of **""^ ^^^ examination and copying, contains — 

fcbeMuMuiiu Examples of the drawing models. Copies used in Schools in connexion with 
the Department 
Drawings of ceilings, &c, after ^chael Angelo, Raphael, Correggio, &c. 
Specimens of modmi woven fabrics. 
lUnstrations of colours, &c., used in Lectures. 

VUL The Hall contains— 
A collection of examples illustrating the course of studies pursued in the 
Sdiools. 

IX. The Gallery contains — 
A collection of casts of sculpture, ancient ornament, &c, recommendcKi for 
use as models in Drawing Schools. 
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